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ADVERTISEMENT. 



'T' H E following pamphlet was de- 
figned for anonymous publica- 
tion* A confideration which I had 
not fufficiently weighed, determines 
me to put my name to it. In the 
difcuflion of charaders and fa£):s, 
fomething mull always reft upon the 
fuppofed integrity and judgment, and 
knowledge of the AuthoUr ; and I 
will not miflead the Reader to give* 
more or lefs of this fort of credit 
than I can juftly claim ; I feel it there- 
fore neceffary to declare in my own 
name, that my authorities are derived 
folely from the common fources of 
obfervation and enquiry, equally open 
4 to 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

to all; that I am unconnefted with 
any party, and write without any 
concurrence or communication what- 
ever. 

Under the fhade of an anonymous 

character, I have perhaps expreffed 

myfelf with fomewhat lefs referve of 

men and things than I might have 

been inclined to ufe in my own per- 

fon; but to reduce this work to a 

lower and more modeil tone, the 

whole of it muft have been cafl: over 

again ; a difguftful and laborious tafk ; 

I therefore fay with Pilate, " what I 

have written, I have written," I 

have afferted nothing that I do not 

believe, and perhaps nothing of which 

I am fure ; for though X may have 

employed abfolute modes of expref- 

iion. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

fion, no man is more diftruftful of 
fads, or more diffident of his own 
opinions. There was a time indeed, 
when I would not have hazarded my 
repofe, by entering into fuch a war- 
fare ; but on this head I have at pre- 
fent the misfortune to be free from 
all anxiety. 

March 1792. 
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Y OUR apology for the authour of the Re- 
JleSlions on the Revolution in Fr nee though 
written with great pretenfions to moderation 
contains I think deeper malice than the moft 
violent of that gentleman's recent produdlions. 
If your objedl had been (imply to reftore the re- 
putation ot your friend to the place .whigh it 
lately held in the general tftimation, evety good 
man muft have wifhed you fuccefs : for though 
it is of fmall importance to the world whe- 
ther Mr. Burke goes into retirement volunta- 
lily, ut conviva fatur^ as a fatisfied gueft riies 
from table, or whether he is driven from the 
ftage l)y the difapprobation of his aflbciates; 
whether it be owing to the inconfiftency of his 
conduft or his want of judgment in the choice 
of his friends, that he can neither retreat from 
bis fituation with dignity nor decently remain 
in it; though thcfe are objedls of no public mo- 
ment in a cafe adapted rather to deter as a u arn- 
ing than to invite to imitation as an example ; 
yet the degradation of a man of character whe- 
ther through misfortune or fault will always 
offer a home-felt leflbn to thofe who have any 
reputation of their own to preferve ; and an 
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honfeft attempt to foften the errours or extenuate 
the mifconduA of fuch a perfon muft ever be 
received with much candour and good will. 

But nothing as it appears is more remote 
from the Gentleman's intentions than this kiiKl 
of apology. Far from wifhing to refume his 
ancient ftation or to be reconciled to his an- 
cient confederates, he rejefts and abjures them 
all with much anger and difdain. He has it 
feems at laft difcovered that the Sinope^ of 
oppofition, bleak and barren, buffeted with 
waves and beaten by tempefts, is not a tenable 
fituation. . Be it fo. This alfo might have been 
filently endured. His old companions would 
have feen him balking in the fun-(hine of roy- 
alty, the delight of bifliops and the admiration 
of white Haves, with a fmile perfeftly guiltlcfs 
either of envy or ill-will ; and though they 
might have mourned the bfs of their comrade 
in the \varfare, they muft foon have been con- 
futed with the confideration that the advantages 
iferived from his affiftance had always been 

* What this Slmpe is from which the right honourable 
gentleman receives his bani(hment with fo much haughty in- 
difiference, and in which he condemns the Duke of Portland 
and Mr, Fox to remain, I confefs myfelf fo dull as no^ 
clearly to comprehend. If indeed he had been disfranchifed, 
and defired not to return by the citizens of Galway or Lough- 
rea, this cynical reply might have' been very appofite. 

in 
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in a' great degree counterbalanced by an in- 
temperance of oratory which frequently alie- 
nated and difgufted moderate men. They 
might have been afHided pcrfonally, but as a 
party they muft have found themfelves re- 
lieved. 

Such in all probability would have been the 
ientiments and fuch the conduft of the gentle* 
man*s friends if, in quitting his party, he had 
confined bimfelf to making the beft apology he 
could offer for an aftion which certainly at firft 
view always ftands in great need of one. But 
when you abandon the defenfive of his reputa?- 
tion to make an infidious attack upon a great 
body in Parliament, comprifing a confideraUe 
part of the ability and virtue and confequence 
of the nation, the (late of the cafe is entirely 
changed. The character of fuch a party is of 
far other importance than that of any fingle ih- 
dividuaL The charges ought to be and muft 
be examined. For the advantage of the party 
you accufe I am perfuaded they cannot be too 
often or too much difcufied. 

in this di{(:uiiion I fhould willingly have fepa- 
rated your defence of your client from your 
charge againft the party, and have confined my- 
fclf wholly to the latter ; but it will be neceflary 
to ikew that the attack is founded on premifes 
inconliiient or contradictory, or in fbme other 
B % way 
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way '^bfurd ; and if you, his advocate, have 
thought it moft for your purpofe to involve the 
attack and the defence fo much in each other 
that they muft ftand and fall together, this let 
it be remembered is no fault of mine. 

Allow me here to fay fomething of myfclf 
and my motives. I do affure you, Sir, I have 
no connexion either perlbnal or politicial with 
the party in whofe caufe I have entered the lifts 
with my beaver up, and without any device 
upon my arms. I have not the honour to be- 
long to any club or political fociety whatfoevcr ; 
and I think I may without arrogance afTume 
that *' equeftrian charafter " which you def- 
cribe, as beft calculated to take " the mid- 
dle ftation,*' from whence all extremes arc 
feen at an equal diftance, and as " beft fitted 
to prievent things from running to excefs on ei- 
ther fide.** To this I ftiould have added that I 
am a whig ; but you have endeavoured fo to un- 
fettle the foundation of this character ; fo to 
confound it with all difturbers of public order, 
the enemies of the . monarchy, the broachcrs 
of the moft new and fantaftical pofitions on 
one fide ; and with the maintainers of paffive 
obedience and non-refiftance, high-church doc- 
trines, and anti-revolution principles on the 
Other ; that it is become neceffary before one 
can venture to aftvime that appellation to ftate 

what 
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what is meaned by it. According to you, it 
ihould feem that all perfons of whatever de- 
fcription or denomination who are not ready to 
fubfcribe in toto and without referve to the 
whole pleadings againft the natural rights and 
liberties of mankind fet forth in the RefieStionSj 
are in a ftate of damnable errour. The Reflexions 
contain the articles of the true catholic doc- 
trine, which except a man believe faithfully 
he cannot be faved. In vain ihould we ofier 
to receive many of the pofitions upon condition 
that we may be allowed to doubt of others ; 
Uke the church you admit of no (hades of re* 
fiftance to your dogmata ; your tone, like her's, 
is perfedly firm and refolute. Ex cathedra non 
iji fabis. In the difcuflion of thefe infallible 
decifions, which I mean to examine with true 
proteftant courage, my own confeflion of faith 
mufl of neceifity appear. I will not there- 
fore here flate what that religion is but what it 
is w/— I am not a Burkite — I am not a Painite ; 
and I will poflpone putting in my claim to the 
charafler of a whig till we have thoroughly in- 
quired into your friend's title to it* 

I am principally induced to confider your 
appeal by a firm convidlion that the party you 
attack have fhewn themfelves after a long and 
fevere trial well deferving of the confidence of 
the people, whofe caufe they have maintained, 
4 now 
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now for many ye^s with great fidelity and 
more fuccefs than could have been expeded 
conffdcring the circumftances under which they 
have aded. A good underftanding between 
the people out of doors and their avowed advo- 
cates in parliament, {o that each (hall be ready 
to fupport the other in the old conditutional 
way, is I think au obje£l of the firft importance 
for reftraining miniftcrs within any fort of due 
bounds ; and I confider on the contrary what- 
ever tends to interrupt or difturb this good un- 
derftanding as proportion abiy dangerous and 
pernicious. This party has of late been rifing 
feift in the public opinion. Its true value be* 
gins to be known. It has made a great ftand^ 
unbroken and undiimayed againft minifterial 
mflucnce and power hitherto without example, 
againfl all the infolence of unmerited profpe-^ 
rity, againft torrents of bribed abufe, againft 
royal averfion and pppular prejudice; and fhall 
a (ingle arm perform at one infidious blow what 
a whole hoft of open enemies has not been able 
to accomplifh in a long war? No ; The javelin 
may be (harp and envenomed, and thrown with 
no feeble arm, but it has not found the vulne* 
mble heel of this Adiilles. 

There is fo little of order in your appeal, the 
argument and the oratory are fo twiftod and in- 
terwoven tc^ether, that a pjaia anfvyer is made. 

exceed- 
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exceedingly difficult. Every appeal to the 
judgement of mankind which defires to be fairly 
tried, will above all things labour to produce that 
clear arrangement and (imple expofitiou of the 
fad^s, and that explicit enunciation of the argu- 
ments which forefees and comes forward to meet 
all that can be fairly urged on the oppoiite fide^ 
You on the contrary have chofen to reft the 
force of your plea upon the facility with which 
it eludes the grafp. A charge is indeed made, 
and a very heavy one too, but it is made in 
hinted crimes and hefitated imputations. No- 
thing is palpable. When we think we have in 
our hold an argument, we fee it efcape from us 
in the form of a fimile or an allufion, 

— Ferum ubi cerreptum manibus vlnclifque Uneiis 
Dum varia eludent /pedes ^ 

the ftrength of your fortrefs confifts in t;he 
flippery and flu£luating ground on which it 
ftands, becaufe by that alone it can be ap- 
proached. 

I will firft endeavour as well as I can (for 
I really wi(h to be underftood) to colled toge- 
ther the disjointed members of youraccufation ; 
to bring the charge into one clear point of view. 

You ftate that your client is at ijfue with 
the party before the public. About what is 

he 
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he at iffuc ? Not upon their obje<Sions to the 
principles laid down in the R^JleSiions^ bccaufe 
on that point you tell us this high Court of 
dernier refort has already pronounced — that his 
reprefentation is authenticated by the verdiii. of his 
country and bis fidiiity recognifed by the body of 
the people — that he finds fuhjeSi not only of confo^ 
lation but of pride — that the matter fiands exaStly 
as he wi/hes it. All farther defence after this 
• would not be only fuperfluous but ofFenfive to 
the deciiiou of the court The only objedt 
then about which your client can remain at ,ifl[ue 
with the party confiftently with your own de- 
clarations is upon his counter accufation againfl: 
his fuppofed accufers. In fpite of the whining 
intermifcence of deprecatory lamentation with 
which you endeavour to mitigate the derelic- 
tion of his party, to palliate the odium of this 
fort of turning King^s evidence^ this is and can 
only be the objeft of the prefent appeal. 
Now let us fee what the accufation is* 
You declare that you are very unwit^ 
ling to fuppofe that the doSlrines of fome books 
lately circulated are the principles of the party ^ 
though from the vehement declarations againfi his 
opinions you are at fome Irfs bow to judge other-* 
wife. 

Page 9, you tell us what thefe book are ; that 
they are the rriofi atrocious and treafonable libels 

againfl 
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agahijl all the hitherto cheri/hed objeSts of the love 
and veneration of the people \ and page 84, that 
they are full ofjhallownefs^ levity^ pride ^ prefump- 
tlon^ and Ignorame. As to the rejl^ you add, // 
will be difficult for Mr. Burke to conform to the 
principles of the avowed leaders of party ^ who are 
its authentic organs^ and with whom in their pub- 
lic capacity the party mufi be conjtdered as una- 
nimous until they appear otherwife than negatively. 
(So then the gentleman knows nothing of the 
principles of the party with which he had been 
ading for fo many years otherwife than nega- 
tively !) All you can gather from them is that their 
principles are diametrically oppofite to his. T^heir 
negative declaration obliges you to have recourfe to 
the books which contain pofitive d&Slrines. They 
(the pofitive cjoftrines of Mr. Paine's pamplilet 
afterwards cited at length) are indeed diametric 
cally oppofite to thofe Mr. Burke holds ; and if 
it be true^ as they havefaid, you hope hafiily^ that 
their opinions differ fo widely from hisy it fhould ^ 
feem, they (the dodtrines you cite from Paine) 

ARE MOST LIKELY TO FORM THE CREED OP 

THE MODERN Whigs*. If the party ane dif- 

* Priefts have Ibmelimes made their deities fpeak to the . 
people by ftrange organs ; but Mahomet's pigeon, or St. 
Anthony's pig, are certainly not more extravagant vehicles 
for the will of Heaven than Thomas Paine's Rights of Man 
for the fentiments of the Duke of Portland and Mr. Fox. 

c pofed 
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pofed to ferve their country (as you trujl they are) 
they are in a condition to render it fervices of the 
highejl importance. If through mijlake or pafjion 
they are led to contribute to its ruin^ we fhall not 
be, dejiroyedby men of mean or fecondary capacities. 
Here then is the charge brought together 
with all its qualifying . doubts and palliative pa- 
renthefes. Now mark the curious fophifm by 
which alone it is attempted to be fupported. 
The party have condemned the Reflexions una 
voce ; they have declared that they hold opi- 
nions diametrically oppofite to it ; but Mr. 
Paine's opinions are diametrically oppofite to 
thofe contained in the ReJieSiions^ therefore 
Mr. Paine*s opinions and thofe of the party are 
the fame. The force of fuch logic certainly de- 
pends miich upon the oratory with which it is 
accompanied. What ? becaufe a man rejects 
one extreme is he obliged to run into the other ? 
Is not the middle point between two extremes 
/though at a lefs diftance) as diametrically op- 
pofite to each as they are to one another ? Be- 
caufe' I think which I moft fincerely do that 
the deftrudtion of defpotifm in France is likely 
to advance the future happinefs and improve- 
ment of mankind, does it therefore follow that 
I wifh to overturn our own free and excellent 
eftabliftied Conftitution, from which the very 
event I admire draws its origin, and to which it 

19 
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is congenial ? or that I am a lover of the mur- 
der and rapine incident to convulfions of the 
ftate ? One would think that fuch a thing as a me- 
dium had never been heard of In the moral world. 
Permit me to borrow your own words ; 
*^ this mode of arguing from having approved 
*' any thing in a certain line, to the neceflity 
*' of approving every thing has political confe- 
" quences of other moment than thofe of a lo- 
** gical fallacy. If no man can propofe any di- 
^* minution or modification of an invidious or 
*' dangerous power or influence in government 
** without intitIingyr/V//^j turned Into adverfa- 
rles to argue him into the deftrudlion of all 
prerogative, and to a fpoliation of royalty, I do 
not know what can hiore efFeftually deter 
" perfons of fober minds from engaging in any 
** reform ; nor how the worft enemies to the 
" liberty of the fubjefl: could contrive any me- 
*^ thod more fit to bring all corredives on the 
" power of the crown into fufpicion and difre- 
*^ pute." I can add nothing to this. 

In a reply to an appeal I (hould have wifhed 
to be able to proceed in fome progreffive order 
by which the points in difpute might have been 
more fairly contended and the labour much 
abridged. But the reach of my comprehen- 
fion has furnifticd no means of giving a regular 
anfwer to a performance wholly defultory. I 
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can at laft find no better order than the pages 
of the book. In this at kali: the aniwer is iurc 
not to be more digreiiive than the work itfelf. 

Page I, you open your cale with a charge 
againft the gentleman's former political affoci- 
ates, urged with much querulous fe n fi bi lity y^^r 
advifing him to retire from public bujinejs ; at the 
fame tune that you, who ought to know the 
m^, allow that his age and difpqfition leave him 
nothing to do but to retire — that retreat is his choice 
^^that the party have done no more than confirm 
the fentence ivhich he before had pajfed upon him^ 
felf^ — and after all the whole of the charge refts 
folely upon an anonymous paragraph in a news- 
paper ! 

Page 3 and 4, you ftate, that as a piece of 
fine writing the Reflections has indeed been criti* 
cifed and condemned ; but that the fafts and 
fentinients fet forth in it have been approved of 
by the nation in general. The firrtr of thefe 
two pofitions I think is not true. Grave men 
may have thought that topics of fuch deep im- 
portance are not properly obje£ls of poetry anc^ 

* The man in graver tragic known, 
Though his beft part was long fince done. 
Still on the ftage defires to tarry : 
' And he who plays the harlequin 
After the jeft (iill loads- the fcene, 
' Unwilling to retire though weary. 

4. decla- 
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declamation, becaufe conviftion is a more foUd 
foundation for truth than perfuafion ; and mo- 
derate perfons may have been offended with the 
tone of it as much too paflionate and outrage- 
ous ; but as the work of a rich imagination, 
abundant in choice of language, pointed allu- 
lion, beautiful imagery, and all the graces of 
claffical compofitiop, furely no good judge can 
have denied it praife. The fevereft cenfure of 
fuch perfons I think would be that the ftile is 
much above the matter ; that it contains enough 
of eloquence, but too little of wifdom. 

The fecond pofition, that the fentiments and 
opinions of the Reflexions have received thq 
fandlion of the nation in general, requires to be 
more clofely fitted, becaufe, you found upon it 
a fophifm perhaps not very obvious to immedi- 
ate deteftion. If the gentleman and the party 
are really at iffue upon any point it is the found- 
nefs of their refpedive whiggifm ; on this all 
his pretenfions to confiftency depend ; nay fb 
neceflary does it appear to you to fupport his 
right to this charafter, that not being able to 
reconcile his principles with thofe of what has 
been hitherto commonly eileemed the whig 
party, you choofe rather to difpute and invahdate 
the claim of all of them to this title than to 
fuffer his whiggifm to be fufpecled ; fooner than 
fail in this mailer point you feem ready to 

main- 
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maintain that your client is the only remaining 
whig in the nation. 

Now let us examine how far this general 
^ good reception of the RefiedlionSj of which you 
fo much boaft, tends to eflabliih the gentle- 
man's right to this difputed title. 

I think it will not be denied that the moft 
general and comprehenfive diftindion between 
whig and tory is that the bias of a whig is ra- 
ther towards the popular fide and the bias of a^ 
tory rather toward the kingly fide of the govern- 
ment whenever they are confidered as oppofed 
to each other. The old Jacobite tenets of divine 
right paffive obedience and non-refiftance have 
I believe always been looked upon as the ex- 
treme of toryifm, arid the levelling republican 
dodrines of the old diflenters as the excefs of 
whiggifm. Setting out from this fimple bias 6r 
inclination, men have at all times, in degree ac- 
cording to the ftrength of their paffions or the 
wcaknefs of their judgement, erred too near to 
the extremes. But a whig fupporting high 
monarchical principles or a tory afferting ftrong 
popular claims I conceive to be a contradiftion 
in terms. . Now admitting this diftindion, which 
before the iiiaufpicious contention occafioned by 
the KefieSllons I am fure nobody would have 
thought of difputing, your experience I am per- 
fuaded agrees with mine that a great majority 

of 
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of the people of England incline to tory princi* 
pies. Though upon any very glaring infringe- 
ment of their rights the multitude may beocca- 
fionally exited to forget for a time their refpedt 
for the king, they are ever reader to return to 
their ancient loyalty upon the moft moderate . 
condefcenfion to their wiflies. The facrifice of 
a minifter offers at all times a ready and cheap 
atonement. Like the fcape-goat, he is driven 
into the wildcmefs with all the iniquities and 
tranfgreffions and fins of the times upon his 
head% Popular tumults are rare and momen- 
tary and ever of uncertain event ; but the at- 
traftion of the crown a£ls with uniform and 
progreffive force. An honeft and wife whig 
expedls little good from the effervefcence of the 
people. His objeft will rather be to reftrain 
them from laying their laws and privileges at 
the foot of the thiione ; a thanklefs and invidi- 
ous talk, and perfedly barren either of profit 
or applaufe. 

A Britifli king, while he appears to confine 
himfelf within the bounds of the Uw, while 
he carries on no very open defigns againft the 
liberties of the nation, while he railes no man 
into the favour and protection of the public by 
grofs a6ts of oppreffion, while he purfues no 
unjuft or inglorious war, is the natural idol of 
the people. They are pcrfuaded that he has 

neither 
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neither the power nor the inclination to hurt 
them, and they are well difpofed to believe that 
much of the good which they enjoy defcends 
from him who is the fountain of honour and 
the fonrce of mercy. They are near enough to 
be warmed and enlightened with his fplendour 
and too far off to dilcern the fpots upon his orb. 
Such is the political cxiftence of the King. If 
at the fame time his natural conftitution leads 
him to no glaring cxcefles, if he fulfils with 
oftenfible decency the common offices of life, if 
he reprefents with tolerable grace the dignity of 
hi's ftation, I do not fay he may be adored 
though 1 think it, but I am fure he will hold the 
hearts and lives and fortunes of his fubjedls in 
his hand. To oppofe the dangers of this ami- 
able idolatry has always been one among the 
chief objects of the guardians of the conftitu- 
tion; A watchful and fufpicious jealoufy of the 
court is their peculiar charaderiftic. In the 
very virtues of a king or the well-earned popu- 
larity of a miniller they can find caufe of alarm. 
So that thcaigh tlie whigs arc perhaps above all 
men the molt firmly djvoted to the conftitu- 
tional throne, tiiey do not wear upon their ex- 
ternal habit thofe marks of perfonal attachment 
to the king, the want of which to vulgar ob- 
fervation is eafily made to pafs for difloyalty or 
difaffcdtion. If they give, it is with cold referve 

and 
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and curious enquiry; and when any pointed 
fuccefs or adtion of eclat calls for congratulation 
and praifc, they beftow them in fparing and 
mcafured terms, or perhaps contraft them with 
fomc cocxiftent fubjeft of complaint. Hence the 
whigs have acquired the name of a four difcon- 
tented race, hating excellence and envious of 
good fortune. Certainly to fet bounds to kind* 
nefs, to damp the effufions of gratitude and affec- 
tion, though it may be a neceflary muft always 
be an ungracious employment, and unfortunately 
this part of their duty is far the moft frequently 
called for. It is the nature of power to encreafc 
by its own ftrength. Dangerous prerogatives 
may be eftabliflied by the progrefs of almofl im- 
perceptible conceffions, and perpetually to op- 
pofe, as it muft fometimes feem for the very love 
of oppoiitlon, appears neither liberal nor good 
humoured. The feverer relative duties whe- 
ther in public or in private life may force efteem 
bvt they do not conciliate affection. Thus the 
real friends of the people are feldom their fa- 
vourites ; a whig, as the gentleman knows by 
experience, is not a popular charadler. ' 

Now if the general difpofition of the nation 
be fuch as I have defcribcd it, and if this difpo- 
tion has been of late, as it obvioufly has, more 
than ufually prevalent, it follows that the fa- 
vpurablc reception of the RefieStions is the worft 

D ' proof 
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proof oiF the authour*s whiggifm that you could 
f)oflibly adduce ; that it goes to prove, as far as 
k proves any thing, the exaft contrary of this 
leading objeft of your appeal. Upon this point 
the teftimoriy of a fingle whig is of more value 
than the approbation of the whole tribe of to- 
fies. Men who have long afted under fenti- 
rhents and opinions early intibibcd acquire upon 
thefe points a fort of inftinftive fenfe much 
lefs liable to be deceived than the mere rea- 
jToning faculty ; without proceeding to argu- 
ent or analyfis they have an cxquifite feel- 
ing how far any propofed tenet or doftrine 
coincides with the adlive and exercifed prin- 
ciples, the habitual guides of their own minds. 
They do not give a reafoned opinion, but an 
involuntary decifion. Their taft is fure ; to 
hear and to determine are one and the fame 
thing. If for example I wanted to afcertain 
the mef it of a mufical compofition or the talents 
b£zviftUofo^ I fhould not be fatisfied with the 
claps or hiffes of a mixed audience but fhould 
apply to the profefTors in the art ; If I were de- 
firous to be informed whether the flile I am 
"bow 'Writing is good or bad I fhould folicit you 
or Mr. Blirke to caft your eye over it; there 
Avduld'be'no queflioh here of elementary trea- 
tifes, of didtionaries or grammars, but merely 
of thc^ impreffions produced by ^thefc fut^efts 

upon 
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tjpon t;hc minds of the judges. Againft this 
fort of verdidt, no writ of errour can be brought^ 
the £bnteiKe is full compleat and without ap- 
peal. By an exaft parity of cafe, if the Bcn- 
tincks, the Cavendifties, the Ruflcls, the Fitz- 
williams, &c. &c#, the native and hereditarjr 
whigs, have pronounced againft the whiggifm 
of the Reflections ; if, as you tell us, during a 
difcujjion which continued for two days no one of 
thefe gentlemen interpofed a negative or even a 
doubt in favour of Mr. Burke or his opinions^ your 
caufe is I fear wholly defperate. There re- 
mains, as indeed you feem to be aware when 
you appeal from the living to the dizz^^from the 
modern whigs to the ancient^ no court upon earth 
to which you can apply for redrefs j and that 
the fhades of thefe departed whigs are not more 
favourable to you than their living . reprefenta- 
tives, I (hall take upon me to (hew when we 
come to that part of your brief where thefe 
figures are to be introduced. No, Sir, the gen- 
tleman may be a good or a wife or a grea( 
man, he may be any thing but a whig. 

You tell us, that (ix and twenty years ago 
your client entered into a connedpn with 
the Whig party, at a mature age, at thofe 
years when men are all that they are likely 
tp beppme; you defcribe hiin, as employing 
^QVirers ©f 'Wderftanding in their prime, ex- 

P « ercife4 
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ercifed memory, formed judgement, reading 
fre(h in recoUe^ion and ready in application to- 
gether with much previous knowledge of the 
fubje£b to difcern what fort of whig principles 
they entertained with whom it was his wiflh to 
form an eternal eonneftion, before he engaged 
in a caufe of which he could have no very fan- 
guine hopes as a road to power. That the gen- 
tleman poffefl'ed all thefe qualifications and at- 
tainments I am heartily difpofed to allow, much 
more than was neceffary to difcern the princi- 
ples of Lord Rockingham or the Duke of Port- 
land or Lord John Cavendifli, for the principles 
of men of honour and integrity are ever clear 
and plain ; but furely your tone on this occa- 
fion is taken fomewhat too high. More could 
not be faid of the man of the firft weight and 
confequence in the country, courted by all par- 
ties and deliberating which he fhould honour 
with his fupport ; whereas from your account 
we do not learn that the gentleman had any of- 
fers from the tory party till hp had difplayed his 
abilities under a whig adminiftraiion. To prove 
his predilefliion for whig principles, we ftiould ra- 
ther have been told by what bias of early educa- 
tion, what habits of youthful fociety, what here- 
ditary example his mind had been impreffed with 
their excellencies ; for at forty a man has not his 
tendencies to chufe. It was related, I remem* 

berjj 
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bcr, at the time, and I have never heard it eon* 
tradi^ed, that at Lord Rockingham's coming 
into the Treafury in 1765, your friend was re- 
commended to him hy a gentleman at that time 
in much efteem with the party *, as a man ca- 
pable of ferving honourably and ably in parlia- 
ment and in office, whofe fortunes were not 
adequaterto his deferts. And though the fitu- 
ation to which he was then appointed might 
not *^ give any very fanguine hopes as a road 
to power," it appears to have been fuch both in 
confideration and emolument as might have fa- 
tisfied the reafonable ambition of a perfon in 
jnore advantageous circumftances than the gen- 
tleman was then reprqfented to be. No, Sir, till 
you fhew what better profpedl of advancement 
in the road of power was given up, what lu- 
crative calling abandoned, what affluent eafe 
tefigned for the fake of fupporting the whig 
party we cannot allow your client to be confi- 
dered as a martyr in the caufe. On what you 
afterwards add, ** that on the removal of the 
** whigs in 1766 your cUent was free from 
** any thing which looked like an engage- 
" ment," ** that the Marquis of Rockingham 
** wilhed him to accept an employment under 
^* the new fyftem, but that he again chearfuUy 
f* took his fate with the party/' — I am unwilling 

♦ lyir. Fitzhcrbcrt. 
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to iay mwikj be^auie I qaiEuiot fuppofe that ypu 
mean to lay any gr^t; ftrefs upon a cpndudt 
.which every man of comn;ion honour muft ne- 
ceflflrily have held. 

If in defcritring what I believe to be the tea- 
, .dency qf the nation I am not much miftaken, 
there h but little reafon at prefent to apprehend 
any danger from republican focifeties or .th^ir 
propagation of republican doflrines. None pf 
thoiecauffspro-ximateor remotq exiftbere which 
.by a very extraordinary combination adequate 
.to the very extraordinary event prepared brought 
:On and concluded the late Revolution in Franc^. 
The Engliih have been too long converfant with 
all the common topics of government not to 
have acquired a good general fenfe upon the 
fubjcfl:. They know and feel that they enjoy 
jnuchj and they will not be pcrfuaded to put 
their large poflcffions upon a doubtful iflue for 
the chance of obtaining a little more. None 
but fools will play at a game where the lofings 
may be indefinitely great and the winnings can 
be but fmall ; and the English are neither fools 
nor eafy dupes where their interefts are can-» 
cerned. That the people of France fho\ild have 
drank without difcretion of a fweet ^ndintoxi** 
eating liquor which they w^re allowed to taftc 
for the firft time, is nothing extraordinary^ but 
men are neither ten^pted tgi pxcefs nor eafil^ 

made 
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made dronk with the p^atioii which is their 
daHy draught. Corrfidering the natural indif*- 
ference co»fcquent upon long uninterruptied en-* 
joyofient ; the dread of diftorbance and infecu- 
rity belonging to a country habituated througl;! 
all its ranks to the comforts and conveniencie& 
of life, and eftceming money as the firft goodr; 
there is, I think, much more danger that the 
temporary evils by which France has purchafed 
her freedom fhould bring liberty itfelf into dif- 
repUte, than that any fpirit of imitation fhould 
be excited where the circumftances fo far from 
being parallel differ almoft to oppofition. Of the 
diipofition of the nation in this regard we have 
a recent and not inconclufive fpecimen. The 
authour of the RefleSlms and the high church 
jparty proclaim the church and king in danger 
and the fires of Birmingham are lighted up. A 
few diffenters and republicans endeavour to 
(hew that our religious and civil liberties are 
incomplete and they cannot meet to dine at a 
tavern without danger of affaffination. One 
man eminent above the reft for his virtues and 
ufeful talents ftands particularly charged with 
the hoi*rible crime of propagating religious te- 
nets aboftilnably tolerant and civil opinions 
ihockingly too favourable to the bulk of man* 
'iffnd. He is marked out by thefe loyal and or- 
thodox incendiaries. His property is pillaged 

kis 



his dwelling burnt and his peffon hunted for* 
If the chafe had been fuccefsful thefe bloods- 
hounds might not perhaps have eaten their 
game becaufe fuch a repaft is not to the tafte of 
an £ng}i(h mob ; but they would certainly have 
confummated their auto da fe by hanging him 
up in terrour to all future philofophers. In the 
conclufion, the juftice of the country has been 
fince denied or hardly and partially yielded to 
the fuUeft evidence of the moft flagrant guilt. 
Now I defire any obferving impartial man to 
contraft this with what he believes would have 
happened if the diflenters had attacked the par-< 
ibnage or even the tithe barn of the clergyman 
who is reported to have inflamed his congrega- 
tion with fo much angry abufe of his chriftian 
brethren, and to draw the confequent infer- 
ence. If I wdre difpoied to pufh this argu- 
ment to its extent, it might I think be fhewn 
from it that fuch a work as the' Reflexions is at 
this moment and in this country at leaft as 
dangerous to peace and good order as Mr. 
Paine's Rights of Man. 

Pa^ 7, you deny that the party had any 
right to take part^ or conjider themf elves as at all 
concerned in any opinions ^ or Jpeeches^ or writings 
of your client, though you allow, page i , that 
he was their ajfociate — their partner in the war^-^ 
that he had always ailed with the gentlemen of 
• 4 . t^i^ 
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this party — But this is nothing to what fol- 
lows ; for you aflurc us prcfently afterwards, 
that Mr. Burke is not the organ of any party ; 
the world ha? hitherto totally miAaken his cha- 
rafter and pretenfions ; he is a plain country 
gentleman, a candid diipaflionate man, who 
comes down to the Houfe to give a cool difin* 
terefted indcpcndant opinion, quite free from all 
party views or expedlations ; he is in no office un-- 
der the Crown ; he is not the organ op any 

PARTY*. 

Page 9, you aflc, " if it is contrary to any of 
^* the honeft principles of party, or repugnant 
" to any of the known duties of friendihip, for 
" any fenator refpeElfully and amicably to cau- 
" tion his brother members, againft counte* 
" nancing by inconfiderate expreffions, a fort 
" of proceeding which it is impoflible they 
* * ihquld deliberately approve r " — RefpeStfully and 
amicably^ no ; indecently and hoftilyy certainly yes# 

From page 9 to 13, you inform us, that if the 
Hoqfe of Commons had not abfolutely refufed 
to hear the new pamphlet on the French Re* 
volution, which the gentleman was prepared to 
have fpoken in the debate on the Quebec Bill, 
he would have demonjirated by arguments not to be 

* The aythour of the " Thoughts on the prefcnt Difcon- 
tcnts," and the " Confiderations on a late State of the Na- 
tion,'* is not the organ of any party ! ! 
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refuted^ and documents not to be denied^ ; a fcrics 
of propofitions (which ydu ftate) comprehend- 
ing all and more than all fct forth upon that 
flibjed in the Reflexions. Now if thefe demon* 
ftrations arc to he found in the ReJleStions 
which is in every body's hands, to rccapittrlate 
them in the Honfe of Commons was at beft te- 
dious and impertinent. If, on the contrary, 
the RefleSlions contains nothing left than thefe 
demonftrations, I would afk, why were thefe 
demonftrations then^ why are they now with- 
held from the public ? Why arc we to fufFer 
becaufe the Houfe of Commons like the deaf 
adder refufes to hear the voice of the charmer ? 
Why are we to fit in darknefs becaufe they 
choofe to put their candle under a bufhel? 
Thefe propofitions, which he had undertaken to 
detnonJirate'-''-which he propofed to prove^^^which 
if he had been permitted he would have Jhewn dif- 
tinSlly^ ^c. contain, you confefs, Jirong ajer^ 

* Some of thefe undeniable documents might not have been 
fo eafily eftabliftied ; as for inftance, that by the teftour of af-- 
faffnatlon the leaders' of fhe National Affimbly had driven away 
a very ^eat rmthber, of the members fo as to produce a faJfe af^ 
pearance of a majority ^ and that this fiSfitlous majority have fa-^ 
hricated the confiitution. Now by the call of the Houfe in 
Auguft 1791. (a document of fome authority in the cafe) it 
appeared that there were fewer abfentecs in proportion ta 
their number than was perhaps ever inftanced in any public 
Affembly. 

tions 
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tiOfis and require (ftiUrequire)t^raiig'jJrift2/5;'and 
\rhy are w^ to take up with the i^ertions^ 
and the proofs to be referved for anothci; 
place; we have patiently heard a great deal, 
and are ready to hear all that the gentleman ha^ 
to lay ; and we do not fee why we are npt as 
worthy of demonjiration as the Houfe of Com^* 
. xnons. 

After telling us a hundred fine feats that 
your client would have performed, if the 
naughty Houfe of Commons had not hindered 
him, to conclude all, you affure us, that his ar- 
guments would have been Jh irrejijiible^ his evi** 
dence Jo pojitive and decijive^ that thofe who after 
this expofure could continue to countenance the 
Fretich infanityj mujl not have been mijiaken poli^ 
ticians but bad men* The gentleman then is \x\ 
pofleffion of aa infallible touchftone to diftin- 
guifti honeft credulity from wicked pretence 
and refufes to apply it becaufe the parties fuf- 
peded do not feem willing to abide the prpof ? 
With th(5 fpear of Ithuriel in his hand, etherial 
temper, he allows the deceiver unde: borrowed 
forms to infufe his venom at leifure without 
obliging him to ftart up in hi3 own ihape« con-. ' 
feft ? But if this were true, be muft be a be- 
tayer of his truft, a fleeper upon his poft, * 
bad citizoa, a bad man. We will therefore be** 
lieve no fogh thing* No^ Sir^^ we ai?e pern 
e 2 fuaded 
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fuaded that if the RefleSlians contain no ftrong 
proofs, it is bccaufe no ftrong proofs can be ad- 
duced upon the fubjeft ; and that if nothing is 
there denionftrated, it is becaufe the aflertions 
fet forth in it do not admit of demonftration. 

In order to judge on the propriety of the inter ^ 
ruption given to Mr. Burke in hisjpeech on the 
Committee aftheS^uebec Bil/y it is only neceflary 
to know that the wholeHoufe were unanimoufly 
of opinion, that a difcuffion of the French Revo- 
lution at that time and in that place was indif- 
creet and improper. There are, I believe, very 
few men who would not have defered in filencp 
to the general fenfe of fych an aflcmbly* 

When you have ftated the probable danger, 
thatfpecious^ untried^ ambiguous profpeSis of advan- 
tage may at any time recommend themfelves to the 
fpirit of adventure J which more or lefs prevails 
in every mind ; you aflc, what Jhould hinder Mr^ 
Burke J if he thought this temper likely at one time 
or other to prevail in our country^ from expojtng to 
a multitude eager to game^ the falfe calculations of 
this lottery of fraud? To this I will anfwer, 
without any fear of being difavowed, that if 
the gentleman had done no more than this, 
with the decent fpirit of enquiry in which truth 
is ever to be fought, and with the perfonal mo- 
defty which becomes a man who feels himfelf 
forced to cenfure the proceedings of a great na^ 

tion, 
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tion, he would have received the praife and fup- 
portof the wife and fober men of all parties. By 
fuch a calm difcuffion, he would have ferVcd the 
found part of the caufe he wifhes to maintain 
infinitely better than by all that intemperate 
zeal from which truth like a timid virgin al- 
ways flies. By a manly reliance on plain rea- 
fon, modified to the underftandings of thofe 
whom he chofe to addrefs, he would have done 
much more for his own reputation and charac- 
ter than by exhaufting all figure in invedtive 
and crucifying the language into new terms of 
reproach and abufe; by bringing his own per- 
ibnal paffions conftantly into view ; by break* 
ing with his beft friends and joining with his worfl 
enemies. Such a fage conduft, fuited to his age 
and conjular rank, and deriving from them 
much force and authority, muft indeed have 
had great and due weight. But when he con- 
defcends to become a mere trumpeter of party 
rage 

Mre ciere viros Martemque accendere cantu — — 

When he goes about like another Peter the 
Monk exciting the tyrants, of the earth to a new 
crufado againft the nafcent liberties of France *, 

all 

* See Letter from Mr* Burke to a Member of the National 
Sffmbly^ where aftsr endeavpuringto ihew the propriety and 

necelfit/ 
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all rtffpc£l for bis dignity, all deferen€e for thofe 
high qualifications with which we wero ^ wil- 
ling to fuppofe him endowed are loft or fut 
pended. He has caft away in his anger as a thiag 
of no value the good opinion of the fober part 
of mankind. 

We at laft arrive at fomething like a pofitive 
charge. Mr. Fox is accufed of defcribing the 
French Revolution as the mojl Jiupendous and 
glorious edifice of liberty which has been ere died an 
the foundation of human integrity in any time or 
country^ whether thele are the exadt words ufed 
by Mr. Fox I do not know, nor is it material 
to enquire ; but I know that thefe are words 
which no man can have any juft caufe to difa- 
vow. Mr* Fox takes a large compreJbfenfiv^ 
view of a great object, fuited to the extent of 
his mind, and iees it, as every wife and iqapar- 
tial perfon niuft fee it, upon the whole,, likely 
to contribute infinitely to the future happinefs 

ncccflity for the princes of Europe *' on motives of fafety ta 
themfelvesy' to march into France as the King of Pruffia did 
into Holland, it 4s added. If ever a foreign Prince enters int^ 
France he muji enter it as into a country of affafftns. The mode^ 
of civilifed war will not he pra^ifedi nor are the Fremk who 
a£f (m the prefent fyjlem to jxfe£f it>,. This and the reft of this 
fliocking paifage is I think one of the mod melancholy in<> 
ftances I have ever met with how far a mind formed to better 
tiungs msy b« potverted by tbi&OemoAiof p;^^ rage. 
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and improvement of mankiiid. He fees the 
greateft ^tid proudeft of all arbitrary govern* 
mcnt deftroyed, and he knows that under an ar- 
Iritrary government men muft for ever remain 
in a certain degree degraded and debafcd. He 
fees liberty expand itfclf at once over the fineft 
part of , Europe, and he is fure that liberty is 
the firft of lall civil advantages, the fofter- 
nxirfe of every thing that is great or excellent 
among mankind. He fees in France free a fe* 
curity for the continuance rif Britifli freedom, 
and the future emancipation perhaps of the reft 
of th^ globe. In this view, he is well author 
rifed to call this Revolution the moft ftupen- 
dous edifice of liberty that has ever been eredted, 
for certainly no Revolution ever promifed fuch 
extenfive blcffings to the human race; and 
there is no queftion here of examining in de* 
tail the means by which it has been efFefted, or 
of difcufCng any of the fubtile niceties that have, 
arifen in theinveftigationof its long and intri- 
cate procefs ; in all this we, as Englifhmen, 
have but little concern, and are in no way that 
I know of called upon to givejndgement. Nor 
have I ever underftood that Mr. Fox has praifed 
or blamed any particular proceedings in France, 
except that he is reported to have exprefled fome 
admiration of patriotifm uncommon indeed in 
foldiery, whorefufed to quench the flame of 
4 liberty 
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liberty in the blood of their fellow-citizens. It 
is thus and thus only, unlefs I am much mif^ 
taken, that either " the conftruftlon of the 
•* new fabric or the demolition of the old " has 
ever been brought forward by Mr. Fox as a fub- 
jeft of confideration ; nor do I conceive that he 
has ever explained himfelf, as you fay he has, 
that it is the deJlruStion only of the abfolute mo- 
narchy he commends ; or that he has ever denied 
that he admires the eftablifhment of a free con- 
ftitutlon at leaft as much as the deftruftion of 
the abfolute monarchy. I cannot believe that 
ho meaned to recant any of the admiration 
which he expreffed for the general tendency of 
this Revolution, admiration perfedly congenial 
with the ftrifteft attachment to the principles 
of our own conftitution. The . friends to the 
chara6ler of Mr. Fox will not accept of your 
affedled candour ; they fee more danger in 
your praife than your crimination ; they had 
rather meet you as an open enemy than as a 
pretended friend. 

None of us J you allow (fond of monarchy as 
we are) love it abfolute and uncontrole4** But 

then 
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thour of the Reflexions. — " Every degree of ppwer which 
*^ docs not fuppofe the total abfence of all control and all re« 
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then who cDuld find in their hearts for the fake 
of a little more liberty to diftrefs fuch arbitrary 
nfionarchs as *' a Marcus Aurelius" or a *' Tra- 
jan ?'• — 'For fuch " a monfter as Nero/* " drink* 
ing puddle with his wife Sporus'* one might not 
indeed have been fo much afFedled— but ** the 
venerable Galba, with all his faults and er- 
rours/' muft needs have been an objedt of great 
commiferation !-^And is it really pofTible that 
you can have fo warped your mind, as to confi- 
der the fate of an individual, becaufe he wears 
a crown upon his head and a fceptre in his 
hand, and fits on a throne and is dreffed in 
robes of ermine as of any confequence when 
oppofed to the well-being of the great mafs of 
mankind ? that in a queftion upon the happinefs 
and improvement of fucceffive generations, of 
the millions yet unborn, you can endeavour 
to divert our tender fympathies towards a 
few purple tyrants who ruled mankind with 
detefted fway in the moft difgraceful period of 
their hiftory and who have long iince reftored 
to the furroundlng elements the vile atoms of 
which they were compofed ? How fuch preju* 
dice or perverlity can refide in a cultivated and 

** fponfibility on the part of hiinifters a king (of France) in 
'* common fenfe ought to poflfefs." See Letter to a member of 
the National Ajfembly. 

F cnlight- 
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enlightened mind is ifurely difficult to comiwre- 
hend. 

To the new tirade againft the French Revo- 
lution, which occupies pages 19, 20, 21, 22, I 
will fay nothing ; one may ring changes toeter* 
nity on any fubjcift treated after this manner ; for 
there is no propoiition however abfurdin whofe 
favour fome loofe analogies may not be pro- 
duced, which when tricked out in rhetorical or- 
naments, make a tolerable (hew to pafling obfer- 
vation : what you here* difpatch in this crude 
way iii three pages^ would require deep and 
painful refearch as well as great fagacity to de- 
termine in St long volume ; to contend with 
fuch verbiage is tcf fight with the air. 

In the beginning of your appeal you gave us 
an account of a confpiracy from the Morning 
Chronicle ; and here, pages 23* 24, 25, you pret 
fent us with the hiftory of a plot from the Argus* 
Plots and confpiracies are to be fure formidable 
things, but fortunately, they lofe much of their 
terrour when their exiftcnce is confined to news* 
papers, which dealing profefi'edly in the marvel- 
lous, and being not very folicitous of truth, are 
not always confidered as the moft indi{putable 
authority for fads- This news-paper plot is 
not however introduced without efFeft, and 
your management of. it to fix an imputation 
while you allow the futility of the charge, is 
4 fuffici- 
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fufficiently dextrous—H/j friend (the Argus) 
was feized with an apprehenjion that Mr. Fox 
.might be made to pafs for a republican — but you 
affure us, you do not think there was any ground 
for this apprehenfon^'-^vAiy } --^becaufe nothing 
could tend to make him pafs for a republican except 
he fhould extol the Jiate of things in France^^uid 
then you proceed to inform us that he had taken 
the ground of high panegyric on the French fyjiem^ 
and that far from fmnning^ be had always- tnduf 
tri^ujly fought occafions for fuch panegyric ! No 
anfwer lies to contradidlions that thus " palter 
with us in a doubtful fenfe ;" but we will ftate 
Jthe fadt for you as it really is and as it ftands 
too in your own mind. You do think there is 
jio ground for apprehenfion that Mr. Fox can 
with any face of jiiftice be made to pafs for a 
republican from any thing that he has uttered 
concerning the French Revolution, becaufe you 
know that he has never brought into confidera- 
tion any of thofe republican queftions, which 
have but too much agitated the National Af- 
fembly, and which they may have frequently 
purfued too f a; that his panegyric has been 
confined to general admiration of this event iu 
a great and comprehenfive view, as likely to 
promote, I love to repeat the terms, the future 
happinefs and improvement of mankind. Little 
jpinds are foad of examining parts ; to fee 

? 2 things 
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things in the whole, to judge of them in the 
great, requires genius ; and though talents and 
abilities are frequent genius is infinitely rare. 
This man has elocution, that has wit, another 
poifefles learnmg and knowledge, and a fourth 
is eminent for thofe fmall arts which captivate 
the confidence of mankind ; in highly poliflied 
fociety fuch qualifications are not confined to a 
few, and the fituations for which they are rcr 
quifite may always be fupplied out of the com- 
mon herd ; but that tranfcendant power of inr 
telledV, that rapidity of intuition, which per- 
vades and illuminates the whole of the darkefl 
fubjed at a fingle glance ; comparing at once, 
every poflible combination and invariably feleft- 
ing the beft; thofe high feelings of the mind 
by which right is impreffed on the heart as a 
fenti merit at the fame in ft ant that it is received" 
into the underftanding as a truth ; where there 
is a foul to animate as well as a head to diredt 
•r— this is GENIUS — equally rare in all ages, fcl- 
dom underftood at firft, becaufe above the times 
which it is deftined to enlighten and improve, 
and therefore undervalued ; but fure fooner or 
later to find its level in the eftimation of maq- 
kind. Df fuch men it has been faid with very 
little of poetical fi^ipn that they hold a middle 
ftation between man of the common ftandard and 
the higljer orders qf iptelledityal bejngs^ j ■ ; 
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SanSlius bis animal mentifque capacius alta-^ 

Such a man is Mr. Fox ; and to fuch a man you 
attribute as a principle of thought and adiou 
the little ambition of coming into office ; and 
advife him, to rejirain his mind by that referve 
and prudence which ought to guide a man perhaps 
on the eve oj being Minijicr! But that Mn Fox has 
any reafon to exped: to be minijler neither you 
nor I ferioufly believe. I will go farther; thedefire 
of being minifter can have no predominancy in 
his mind ; his friends may wilh it, and that with 
him will be a mighty reafon, but for himfelf, in 
the* prefent fituation of things, it would narrow 
his exertions, and might eclipfe his glory; he 
only could or would come in as one of a party, 
abounding in perfons of great talents and de- 
feryed weight; and though, I believe, no man 
was ever more loved and honoured by any 
party than Mr. Fox is by the whigs of the pre- 
fent day, be would neither expe£t nor defire to 
domineer over the whole ; modefty belongs to 
great minds as infglence is the fure tefl of me- 
diocrity ; to be convinced of the fallacy of hu- 
man reafon and the uncertainty of human pro- 
jlpds is one of the firft leflbns of wifdom ; the 
ftrongeft fight ferves but to difcover that we 
J^ave feldoni more than the choice of evils in 

our 
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our beft refolvcs, or more than a doubtful prof- 
pcft of good in our moft aufpicious defigus ; of 
thefc refblves and defigns fuch men will not be 
very tenacious ; while thofe who fee things in 
a lefs comprehenfive or more interefted view arc 
apt to be obftinately attached to their own fenfe ; 
and thus it commonly happens that bodies of 
men are governed, not by the moft able, but by 
the moft adlive and obftiuate of theit members. 
But let us, if you will, fuppofe Mr. Fox at the 
head of a cabinet, feeing with his eyes, deferring; 
to his reafon, and fupporting his conclufions ; 
would he not ftill have the dark and tortuous 
intrigues of a court to contend with ? to con- 
fer any pure benefit upon the people is rarely 
indeed the privilege of a minifter ; if he wiflies 
to do them good, he muft bribe for their inte- 
reft, and juggle for their fecurity ; the virtue of 
the intention will be loft or contaminated in thq 
baferiefs and obliquity of the means. The ex- 
cellent men * who in our own times have ven-? 
tured into this dangerous poft, relying upon 
thofe principles of honour and generolity which 
had guided their private lives, have always been 
prefently driven to feek in retreat the only re- 
fuge from difgrace. Except when peculiar cir- 
cumftances may force the liberty of choice, not 

*Thc Marquis pf Rockingham and the Dufce qf Portland, 

repub-? 
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republican but popular or patriotic principles 
muft ever be tpfo faSo a difqualification for a 
ftation in which all freedom of thought or ac- 
tion beyond a very bounded line is perfectly in- 
admiffihle. Whatever may have been their 
former profeffions or engagements, all fuch pre- 
teniions muft be depofited at the door of the 
cabinet as burdenfome or offenlive exifvia^ if 
men expert to remain there longer than till 
they have fcrved the turn for which they are 
called into office. That Mr. Fox is not with- 
out ambition—" that laft infirmity of noble 
minds"— -I can eafily admit ; and that in (bme 
for,met period of his life he may have looked to- 
wards the miniffry as an ultimate obje<9: of de- 
fire is far from improbable ; in the grand de- 
partmoats,of life, as in its more humble employ- 
ments the beft qualified minds muft pafs 
through degrees to fuperiority ; to genius itfelf 
the peculiar education of the thing muft be fu- 
peradded. Mn Fox has not leaped at once 
upon the high ground on which he ftands ; nor 
has he been " hurried up fo many miles aloft" 
by the {pecific levity of inflamable air or putrid 
gas ; he has advanced to his fituation with a 
firm and pi'ogrefiive ftep, " fteering right on- 
ward" and " bating no jot of heart or hope ;'* 
and though no prophet, I will venture to pre- 
dia diat in every fucceeding fcafon of his life he 

will 
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wHl rife ftill higher in merit and in feme. Irt 
the common current of affairs, great powers of 
mind are much more requifite in adminiftring 
for the people in parliament than in conducing 
the hacknied routine of official government, 
and certainly this kind of miniftry is better 
fuited to the inclination as well as the abilities 
of Mr. Fox. If ever he does take an office un- 
der the Crown, he muft either be called up to 
it by general acclamation, in ibme hour of dif-* 
trefs or danger, which Heaven avert I or elfe 
he muft come in, not only with his party, but 
with all the principles and political tenets for 
which they ftand pledged to the public ; as a 
member of a whig patriotic miniftry ; and in 
either of thefe cafes, as an individual he muft: 
make a facrifice of his eafe, his liberty, his tran- 
quillity, perhaps of his good-humour, and even- 
tually of fome part of his fame ; he muft ex- 
change the- free and liberal exercife of his talenta 
for more fervile and contracted duties. From 
this expoiition, in which the rare pleafure of 
contemplating a great man may perhaps have led 
me top far, it muft, I think, appear that thofe 
who defcribe Mr. Fox as eager to come into 
place, or likely to reftrain his public fervices by 
•• that refervc and prudence which ought to 
" guide a man perhaps on the eve of being mi- 
*• niftcr," cither mifcrably mifurkderftand or 

mifrq- 
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mifrepre&nt his charader, and there wai a time 
when your friend would have been the laft matt 
in the world whom I fhould have fufpeded of 
fuch mifunderfbnding or mifreprefentation^ 
For the reft, your pretenfions are furely not 
a little extraordinary. You form a charge^ 
after your own fafliion, picked out of a frag-^ 
ment of a newfpaper^ and then complain, that 
the nature of this charge is difficult to underjland* 
That there is indeed, as you fay, a Jirange con-^ 
fufion of ideas upon this fubjeSl is very true ; but 
the confufion is all of your own creating. Td 
clear up this ftudicd confufion, it is only necef^ 
fary to recapitulate, that Mr. Fox has always 
confined himfelf to the Revolution in France as 
a general fubjeft ; and that your client has, on 
the contrary, indulged himfelf in every fort of 
perfbnal and particular outrage and abufe upon 
men and things in that country. If the gen- 
tleman did early in the preceding fiffiony as you 
fay, give notice to Mr. Fox that he fbould confider 
af^ voluntary defcant in praife of thi French Re* 
volution as an oblique attack upon himfelf i if by 
this notice he pretended to preclude him or any 
other pcrfon from giving with decency a gene- 
ral opini^i upon this great fubje^ ; it muft be 
confdiied he alTumed a very prefumptuous 
quixotifm totally unwarranted by any rights of 
fiiendihip o.r conneAioni^ If oa the Qther 
> G hand 
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hand it appeared to the whole party and the 
whole Houfe utterly indecent and improper to 
arraign the National Affembly of France in a 
Britifli Houfe of Commons, they were neceffa- 
rily and of force called upon to exprefs their 
difapprobation of fuch a proceeding ; they had 
no choice but either to acquiefce in filence or to 
mark their diiTent ; whether during this un- 
happy difcuffion the gtntleman or Mr. Fox dif- 
covered the moft of reludtant concern at differing 
with his friend; which of the two was ani- 
mated with the warm feelings of ancient af- 
fection, and which hardened by pride and an- 
ger to caft off all fentiments of paft regard ; 
thofe beft can tell who had the misfortune to 
be prefent at this fad fcene. If we who were 
not there are to judge of the feelings of your 
friend by the temper in which the prefent Ap^ 
fed is written, the judgement will not, I fear, 
be favourable to his candour or moderation ; for 
nothing, I think, can be more wayward or lefs 
ingenuous than your reprefentation of a circum- 
ftance implying in all reafon and common fenfe 
the direft contrary of the difpofition you endea* 
vour to infer from it. Your client in a pa- 
roxyfm of rage defpoils himfeif of every mark 
of affedion and regard for his old friends and af- 
fociates, and cafls them in their faces. Mr* 
F0K9 under the (hock of fuch ungoverned ex- 

ccft. 
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cefs, in tlie fuUnefs of his heart, endeavours to 
recall the alienated ffeelings of his friend by 
bringing to his recolledtion feme of thofe fcnti- 
mcnts upon which their minds had always hi- 
therto correfponded. What could be more na-' 
tural than this ? or how was it poffible to fore- 
fee, that inlftead of attempting to reconcile his 
modern tenets with his ancient opinions, the 
gentleman would confider the very mention of 
thefe old forfaken doftrines as a mortal offence ? 
Mr. Fox, in his place, had more than once, in a 
manner not eafily forgotten, taken a pleafure to 
acknowledge how much his youth had been in-, 
debted to the fociety and friendftip of this gen- 
tleman ; and he could not then fuppofe that he 
did him any injury in imputing to him fenti- 
ments the deareft to his own heart, the pride 
and boaft of his own political career. Yet in 
this circumftance, fo fimple and natural, could 
the jaundiced eye of anger difcover a fettled' 
defign, of fixing upon him the foul crime of 
teaching a fet of maxims to a.boy^ and then of 
abandoning the difciple and thedo£lrine; of pub- 
licly reprefenting him as a man capable of abufing 
the docility and confidence of ingenuous youth ; and 
of difgracing his whole life by afcandalou^ contra- 
di^ion of every one of his own adls^ writings^ and 
declarations \ and you fum up all by giving 
great praifc tp this man of temper and modera- 

•G % tion. 
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idon, that when thus attacked, he neither at^ 
tempted to criminate or recriminate though you 
infinuate that he had it in his power — But let 
us haften from thefe odious perforialities ; the 
difcuffion of them is really a very painful tafk. 

Pages 31, 32, by way of apology, for what 
you myft therefore allow to exift, flie feeming 
tendency of the Reflexions to anti-popular or 
tory .principles, you ftate, that it is reafonable 
nvben one of the branches of the confitution appears 
endangered^ to fupport thatj without any reference 
ar regard to the other two ; that it is naturaly in 
the anxiety for the prefervation of this objedi of im-. 
mediate foUcitudcy to feem to undervalue^ to villify 
almojl to reprobate and difown^ thofe that, are out 
(f danger. Upon this paffage, there are, I think, 
two obfervations to be made— that when the 
gentleman, compares himfelf to the vene-r 
table Priam, the monarchical branch of the 
couftitutjon is his Hedlor — xh^fpes JidiJJima'TeU' 
crum^r-^vid that thofe who conceive the popular 
part, of the conftitutiou to be in danger of being 
fwallowed up in the influence of the crown^ 
(and you cannpt fuppofe the exiftence of fuch 
jtaiftajcen men wholly imppffibk) have juft a§ 
good a right tp forget the monarchy as the gen- 
tlein?u has to forget the democracy.; and if 
Mf. Paine fhinks the crown too ftrong an4 
the popular reprefentation too.^cak, in t^ndervoi^ 
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iuh^^ vilify ihg^ reprobating and iff/owning the 
crown, he does no more, according to you, than 
follow the voice of nature and truth. 

Paiges 34, 35, you bring paflagcs from fomc 
of the gcntleaian's fpeeches, made many years 
^go, in which he declares himfelf a lover of /?*- 
herty conneSted with order— of good andfeady gO" 
vemment-^attached to our great and ancient mo^ 
narchy^^of a difpofition to Jieer between the perils 
vus extremes of fervile compliance or wild po- 
pularity. If he had always written thus, I 
am perfuaded the whole party would moft 
willingly have fubfcribed to his fentiments; 
their objedlions to the R^eSiions^ and the letter 
10 a Member of the National JJfembly are that 
they go much beyond thefe wife and whol6- 
fome principles; it is not this, but what is 
more than this the party have thought necef- 
i&ry to difavow. 

Page 40, you a(k, is it for any thing Mr. 
Burke has faid or done relative to the American 
war J that he is to enter into an alliance offenfive 
and defenfive with every rebellion^ in every country^ 
under every drcumjlance^ and raifed upon what* 
fver pretence f Who has required from him 
any fuch thing ? nothing is more eafy than to 
^fend ourfelves when we are allowed to ftate 
Ae acpufation in our own manner and terms. 
pitfiog the ^naerican contcft, he maintained, 

alas» 
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alas, how admirably maintained! what yoii 
ftill feem to allow for that country, that mo- 
narchy and liberty having been made incompa* 
tiblc, liberty was to be preferred to monarchy ; 
and he has fince maintained, with luftre vifibly 
impaired, that in France a defpotic government 
ought to have been preferred to the injuftice 

. and excefs perhaps neceflarily attendant upon a 
fundamental change of government. Here the 
inconfiftency is apparent. If civil liberty may 
be purchafed with all the horrours of a ten-years 
civil war in one country, upon what grounds 
will you deny the fame privilege to another ? 
The cafe indeed of America is in all refpefls 
ftronger than that of France; for there never 
was any queftion there of a defpotifm in any 
degree approaching to that of the late French 
government and the form they have aftually 
eftablifhed in America is a pure republic/ Till 
you can therefore Ihew how an American m- 

furgent differed from a French democrat^ fo that 
one might be a legitimate objed of praife and 
fupport while the other excites nothing but 
deteftation and contempt, your client muft, I 
think, be content to pafs at beft for an incon- 
iiflent man. 

Page 41, we cannot but learn with infinite 

edification that the influence of the crown 

which was once too great is now reduced to ajiand- 

4 ard 
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ard with which they who wijked to go farthejt 
in the reduStton ought to he fatisfied ; that that 
power which is defcribed in the I'houghts on the 
Caufes of the prefent Difcontents to have grown 
up anew in the place of prerogative with more 
firength and far lefs odium under the name of influ- 
ence ; which operates without noife and without 
violence ; an influence which converts the very an-- 
tagonifiinto the inflrument of power \ which con-- 
tains in itfelfa perpetual principle of growth and re- 
novation ^ and which the diflrejfes and the profperity 
of the country equally tend to augment j has been 
reftrained fo as to content thofe who wiftied to 
go fartheft in the redudlion of it, by the defalca- 
tion of a few paltry offices, and turning a few 
old harmlefs fervants into the flreet. 

Pages 43, 44, the gentleman does not admit 
that the French have atled under any dread of ar^ 
hitrary power that lay heavy upon the minds of the 
People. . He has been lately in France ; and be founds 
his opinion on what he faw and ohferved while 
he was there. To the obfervation of one man 
the obfervation of another may be fairly op- 
pofed ;. the authour of this pamphlet has alfo 
at various periods of his life pafled fome part 
of his time in France, and the impreffion left 
upon his mind is quite different from that 
which is the refult of your client's obfervation* 
To his vievv, that fine country has always ap- 
peared 
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peared to languiih tinder the erils of a vid^ 
<ms conftitution ; prefenting an odious contrail 
between the higher and lower orders, an info- 
lent impenoQS nobility, and an opprefled and 
fufiering people ; and totally deficient of the 
middle independant rank, the ftrength and fincw 
of a nation. All penury and privation on one 
fide, rendered ftill more bitter and poignant by 
thfe faftidious, ofFenfive luxuries of the other. 
Nor have the morals of this military monarchy 
appeared better than its political conftitution. 
Among the great, perfbnal bravery, and the 
point of honotrr ^founded upon it, were the only 
qualifications for which the favour of the court 
did not offer much more than an equivalent. 
All the civil and domeftic virtues were cou- 
figned over to the people, the canaiUe as obje^s 
of contempt and ridicule, under the title of qua^ 
liUs bourgoifes, a phrafe to which, thank God, 
our language furniflies nothing fynonimous. 
In a word, virtue was a tifelefs incumbrance to 
the great whom the want of it could not de- 
bafe; and offered no incitements to the little who 
could not be elevated by its poffeffion *. One 

* In the Ffench vocabulary, all the adjeftives belonging to 
f irtue were transferred to rank and confideration. H$nnei^ 
^m^ens coHim^ il faut-^Aa fmm^ compagni^^e bin ten^ 
Ice &c. 

half 
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half of the nation was above and the other below 
its influence. 

If thefe things have appeared in fuch oppo- 
fite lights to the authour of the Reflexions and 
the writer of this pamphlet, it is not extraordi- 
nary that their conclufions on the French revo- 
lution fhould be fo different ; which of the two 
has feen the objefts neareft to what they really 
are it does not belong to either of them to deter- 
mine ; but I cannot avoid making one remark 
with which I am much ftruck, that when I fee 
a man qualified like the right honourable gentle- 
man venture publicly to praife, and in a great 
degree to approve, the military monarchy of 
France, I think it time more than >ever to return 
thanks to Heaven that this dangerous neighbour 
is removed a little farther from oijr doors. 

Page 36, you invite your whig readers to 
turn to the ReJleSlions from p. 0.0 to 50, and af- 
terwards to certain extrads which you give as 
from Dr. Sacheverers trial, and this I am 
ready and willing to do with all the attention 
and ability I can cofnmand and I am fure with 
the utmoft candour. 

The great and eflential difference between the 
whigs of all times, and authour of the Reflec- 
tiansy appears to be, that the whigs have always 
confidered the Revolution in 1688 not only as 
a great paft event but as a great future example; 

H iland- 
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ftanding upon a broad con ftitutional' principle ; 
to be again repeated, if again called for by any 
new endeavour to fubvert the conjiitution ; to break 
the original contrail ; or to violate the fundamental 
laws : Whereas the authour of the Rejections u{es 
every fort of argument to narrow the bafis of 
this Revolution ; to confine its principle to that 
fingle tranfadion ; to proteft againft it as a pre- 
cedent ; to invalidate the right of the nation 
ever again to apply this remedy to any future 
malady of the conftitution. I will begin by 
flating fome of the opinions from this part of 
the ReJle3iions to which you refer us; and 
which appear to be totally oppofite to what I 
have always conceived to be whig principles. 

It is aflerted Reflections page 23 that the Revo- 
lution of eighty eight, being a mere cafe ofnecef 
fity^ is not a rule of law: but the whigs, I be- 
lieve, always have confidered it not merely as a 
cafe of neceffity, but as a rule of law alfb. 

The authour farther fays, page 24, that the 
accepting King William was not a choice but 
an aSi of necej^ty in the JlrlCleJi moral fenfe in 
which necejjity can be taken. Now the whigs, I 
conceive, have always held that King William 
was not forced upon the people, but called to 
the throne by the free voice of the beft and 
greateft part of the nation. 

The 
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The gentleman proceeds to maintain, page 
27, that though the nation was in fame fenfe free 
at that time to take what courfe it pleafed for filling 
the throne^ it "was only free to do fo upon the fame 
grounds on which they might have wholly abolifhed 
their monarchy and every other part of their con^ 
flitution: but the whigs, I think, have always 
confidered the 'Revolution as differing effentiall/ 
from zRebellion in this ; that the former proceed*^ 
edupon grounds perfectly legal and conftitutional; 
pofitive rights^ not at all refembling a mere 
power to do any thing unconftitutional or wrong, 
much lefs to abollfh the monarchy or entirely 
to deftroy the conftitution ; and that the latter 
muft ever be juftified by the abfolute neccflity 
of the cafe only*; they have, unlefs I am 
grofsly miftaken, invariably confidered what 
pafled at the Revolution as a ftri£t exercife of 
rights always poflefled under the Engli(h con- 
ftitution, and at that time particularly declared 
and afferted; one of which, among many 
others, is, to take fuch a courfe as was then 

* Neceffity, though apparently a pofitive term admits of 
certain degrees of comparifon. If I kill a man who is going 
accidentally and unknowingly to caufe my immediate death I 
am juftified by the neceffity of the cafe only. But if I kill 
one who is about to murder me intentionally, I am not only 
juftified by the neceffity of the cafe, but by a previous efta-* 
^ blifhed right, acknowledged and provided for by the laws. 

H 3 taken. 
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taken, for filling up the throne, become vacant 
by a breach of the Kujg*s contract, in the man- 
ner the moft likely to fepure their conftitqtional 
rights and liberties. 

The authour oi the ^Refledllons^ page 29, con^ 
fidcrs the principles of the Revolution as an oc- 
cajional deviation from the conjlitution ; not as a 
fixed rule \ the whigs have, I believe, always 
confidered them as a fixed rule and not as an 
occafional deviation. 

He fays, page 33, that it was the conjlitutional 
policy^ at the Revolution^ to form an ejiablijhment 
which Jhould preclude a choice of the people for 
ever. To be fure it was their bulinefs to put 
things upon the moft lafting and folid foun- 
dation they could ; but a fimilar occafion to 
that which operated at the Revolution remain- 
ing after every precaution a ft ill poflible event, 
the whigs will, I think, contend, that the na- 
tion is now and always has been juft as free, if 
fuch an occafion ftiould arife, as it was then, to 
ufe the fame means to fecure the conftitution 
that were made ufe of in the year 1688. 

Page 38, the gentleman confiders the Revo- 
lution as a parent of fettlement only : And the 
whigs feem not only to confider it as a declara- 
tion of right alfo, but to value it at leaft as 
muph on this account as the other. 

3 He 
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Heafferts, pages 39, 40, thai theywho led the 
Revolution thought the conjiant infpeSlion of parlia- 
ment* and the practical claim of impeachment infi- 
nitely a letter fecurity for conjlitutional liberty thzn 
the RESERVATION of the right of cafheering\ 
their governours ; by which he would feem to 
infer or infinuate that they did at that time give 
up this right which they previoufly pofleffed ; 
(for they could not have referved what they 
did not poffefs) and to have commuted it for 
parliamentary infpedlion and impeachment ; 
but I am perfuaded that all whigs, new and old 
will, utterly deny that thefe leaders of the Re- 
volution did or could relinquifh or commute any 
of the people's conditutional rights. 

Speaking of the-depofing of James, the 
writer of the RefeSiions contends, page 43, ^that 
the quefiion^of dethroning a king is an extraordinary 
quejlion of fate and wholly out of law ; a quefion 
of difpojitions and of means and of probable confe- 
quences rather than of pojttive rights ; whereas I 

* If they thought fo it appears they were much miftakcn 
in the event — ^according to Mr, Burke, '* the control of par- 
liament upon the executive power has been long already aSfually 
lojiy becaufe parliament is made to partake in every confiderable 
aSl of government. See Thoughts on the Caufe of the prefent 
DifcontentSy p. 70. 

t An ill-founding unt^chnical expreflion of which the 
right honourable authour has not difdained to take advan- 
tage. 

think 
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think the whigs will efpecially maintain that 
the great charaderiilical mark which diftin- 
guifhes the Revolution in 1688 from rebellion 
or ufurpation is, that it was not a queftion of 
ftate but wholly a. queftion of law. Not a 
queftion of difpolitions and means and probable 
confequences, but totally and exclufively a quef- 
tion of politive rights. 

The gentleman ftates, page 42, by very pal- 
pable implication, that the Revolution was 
a cafe of war and not of conflitutton ; and the 
whigs will I believe certainly infift that it 
was in itfelf a cafe of conftitution only, to which 
war was merely acceflary and fortuitous. 

He calls it, page 43, a critical^ ambiguous^ blh^ 
ter potion ; and they I believe deem it a fafe, 
founJ, efficacious fpecific. 

To fum all, you roundly and fully aflert in 
your appeal, page 57, as the dodtrines laid down 
in Mr. Burke s ReJieSiions^ that the Revolution 
wasjuflified only upon the neceffity of the cafe ; 
fomething indeed you add about the breach 
of the original contradt, and the fundamen- 
tal fubverfion of the ancient conftitution, 
which as far as it is intelligible feems to con- 
tradid your pofitive aflert ion, becaufe if it can 
Bejuftified at all upon legal and conftitutional 
grounds it is falfe to fay that it can be juftified 
by neceffity only ; but you return to your 

favou- 
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favourite pofition, that it can bejujiijied by necef^ 
Jity only ; a pofition upon which I am willing to 
meet you at iffue before all the whigs, paft, 
prefent, and to come. 

The gentleman, in the RefteStions^ feemed 
once inclined to reft the whiggifm of his doc- 
trines upon their conformity with thofe laid 
down by Lord Somers. But Lord Somers 
defended and fupported the Revolution almoft 
wholly upon legal and conftitutional as the beft 
and lafeft ground ; and dwelt but little upon 
neceflity which is generally a doubtful claim 
and ever a dangerous reafon of ftate. He did 
not chufe to found his plea upon that pofitive 
and immediate danger of deftruflion which 
changes rebellion into felf-defence ; that abfo* 
lute coercive neceffity, which leaving no choice 
of aftion, fuperfedes all right and abfolvcs 
from every tye, and by which the worft crimes 
may be juftified : This great man rather (hewed 
what the nation had a right to do according to 
the laws and the conftitution, and what, under 
this right, it ought to do of free choice. He 
fought to lay the great fabric of ^he Revolutiou 
upon the deep and folid bafis of law ; not upon 
the vague indefinable plea of neceflity. It was 
his peculiar care that what was then fettled 
(hould be claimed and aflerted by the nation 
as a birih-righty and not ijierely obtained, 

like 
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like magna charta, by the force and terroiir of 
arms ; not wrefted from the tyrant by his 
knights and barons • with harnefs on their back, 
but claimed declared and determined by the wife 
men in their robes of peace*. Lord Somers 
is therefore given up in the Appeal and we hear 
no more of him. The manager of Mr. Haf- 
flings' irppeachment now chufes to have his 
caufe tried by the managers of the impeach- 
ment of Dr. Sacheverel. 

The firft confideration that offers itfelf upon 
this new feledion of judges is that it exceed- 
ingly narrows the ground of your client. At 
the Revolution the principle itfelf was tried in 
its proper form, whereas at the impeachment 
of .Dr. Sacheverel it was only brought forward 
, incidentally and in proof. The doftor was ac- 
cufed of having preached againft the legality of 
the Revolution, fo that provided his accufers 
proved its legality they were at liberty to do 
it upon what plea appeared to them moft 
expedient and convenient to the times and 
the temper of the nation. That the Revo- 
lution was a neceffary as well a^ a juft and con- 

♦ The authoiir has fhewn elfewherc that the doftrincs of 
the RefleSfions are not only not thofc of Lord Somers, but 
that they are aftually the tenets maintained on the oppofitc 
fide by Lord Nottingham and the Bilhop of Ely. See Let* 
Ur to Mr. Burh by Sir B, B. 

ftitu-. 
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Aitutional proceeding cannot be denied, and if in 
thofe high tory day^ the whigs thought that to 
iafift upon the neceffity rather than the right 
^as more conciUatory an4 likely to compre- 
hend a larger defcription of perlbns, they afted 
wifely, and prudently, in the choice of their 
means, to feled fuch as were beft adapted to 
carry the point they bad in view, which was to 
fupport the legality of the fucceflion eftablifhed 
at the Revolution. It was fufficient for their 
purpofe that the legiflature fhould declare it 
a high crime and mifdemeanor to deny the 
legality of that fettlement, and perfe£lly indif- 
ferent to this objeft whether this legality was 
confidcred as eftabliChed on the ground of ne- 
ceffity or right. If therefore they had brought 
forward the neceffity only, and taken no no- 
tice at all of the clainj of right or the lead- 
ing conflitutional points aflerted and recog- 
nifed at the Revolution, no inference could 
be drawn from this prudent filence and referve 
that the whigs did i^ot admit thefe claims; but 
what fhall we fay when we find them all aftu- 
ally ftated and afBrnaed and maintained in the 
very citations you bring in proCf that they have 
}>een abandoned and forgone ?* 

* While I was writing, I had no opportunity of confulting 
the trial, and was therefore obliged to argue upon your own 
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Mu Lechmere, with whom you advance the 
firft, clearly and openly ajferts the foundation 
of the whlgs. What are thefe foundations ? that 
our conjiitution is a limited monarchy^ (limited 
by law) that the fupreme power is communicated 
(held in common) and divided between Kingy 
Jjords^ and Commons J (whofe rights are therefore 
coequal) that there exifts an exprefs original con- 

flatemcnt. I have fince read it, and I find that the managers 
did indeed confine themfelves chiefly to the neceffity of the re- 
fiftcnce ufed at the Revolution, becaufe the accufation alraoft 
wholly turned upon this point— -this may ^^c underftood by 
Ilating, (hortly the two arguments. 

The Dr. fays, " The grand fecurity of our government 
** and the very pillar upon which it Hands is founded upon 
^' the fteady belief of the fubjefts' obligation to an abfa- 
*' lute unconditional obedience to the fupreme power and tfie 
** utter illegality of refiflance upon any pretence whatfoever ; that 
<* to impute (therefore) refiftance to the Revolution is to 
*♦* caft blacjc and odioug colour^ upon it." (for the Doftor 
bimfelf affeds to admit of Jts legality on the principles of 
the throne being vacant) fo f^r he aflerts, and then leaves the 
jieceflary inference to be drawn, which is— ^that it being a no- 
torious faS, that the Revolution was brought about by 
fefidance, it ought to be painted in black and ociious colours. 

The n^pagers on j}ie contrary maintain, that 'f acp ording 
^* to the ancient ^cgal conftjtutibn of the government of this 
f * kingdom, the fubjefts erf this realm have not only a right 
f.* in themfelves to refiftance whenever the executive power 
f * endeavours the fubverfion of it, and that refiftance for this 
^* purpofe is ftiiftly legal"r— Th« necessjty of thf r^fift^ 
gnce by which the revolution was jbrought about w^s theye-t 
fprg gU they had to proye^ 
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ira£l between the Crown and the people by whith 
thefupreme power is^ by mutual confent lodged in 
more hands than one-^that the confequences offucb 
a frame of government obvioujly are that the power 
of the Crown and the obedience of the fubjeSl are 
both equally fubjeSi to the laws ; by which law if 
the executive part endeavours the fubverjion and 
total dejirudtion of the government the original con-- 
trail is thereby broken and the right of al- 
legiance CEASES — that the part of the govern-^ 
ment thus fundamentally injured batb a constitu-^ 
TiQNAL AND LEGAL RIGHT to fove or recover 
that conjiitution in which it had an originalinterejl-^ 
that the nature offuch an original contrast proves^ 
that there is not only a power in the people ^ who 
have inherited this freedom^ to ajjert their own title 

to itj but THEY ARE BOUND IN DUTY tO tranf^ 

mt the fame conjiitution to their pojierity alfo^ 

If thefe were the foundations of your client 
he would indeed be a found and excellent whig ; 
but your objed in ftating thefe truly conftitu- 
tional principles is, as it afterwards immediately 
appears, to reduce them all to the common level 
of all refiftance to any infupportable evil with- 
out diftindion, by confounding them all in the 
general common term of necejjity. But furely, ' 
Sir, when you fo cm|)haticaUy and triumphantly 
prefent to our vie'vv the words* njsjcbssary and 

I z necss- 
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>/ecessity from the fpeeches of thefe gentle- 
men, you muft yourfelf be aware that you I 
MK)uId pay but an ill compliment to the at- ' 
tention and fagacity of your readers if you fup- 
pofed that they would not perceive that thefe 
words are there applied folely in juftification of 
the meansy by which the Revolution was effec- 
tuated, and not at all of the rrght then exer- 
cifed. ji foreign Prince at the head of foreign ■ 
fdrceSy invited and introduced into the king-- 
dbm — the enter prife to deliver the kingdom tvith 
an armed force — many ' of all ranks and order 
appearing in arms — ^were circumftances that cer- 
tainly did require to be juftihed by the neceflity 
of the cafe ; as means^ though violent in them- 
felves, yet abfolutely requilite for the pfeferva- 
tion of ** the ancient and indubitable rights of 
the people,*'^ as the only way in which the peo- 
ple could exercife their rights with any efficacy ; 
and thefe nieans as Mr. Lechmere obferves 
ought certainly to be juftified with " great cau- 
tion/' and ** ftriiSWy confined to the neceflity' of 
the cafe/* 

General Stanhope, another of the managers, 

fiys, that at the Revolution refijlance was necef 

fary and confequently jufi. But how and why ? 

Becdufe the conjiitution of England is founded upon 

compadt^ and the fuhjedis of this -kingdom have in 

their 



their feveral public and private capacities as kgatd 
title to what are their rights by law as a prince ta 
the pojjlsffion of bis Crown, and of confequence to 
tife fuch means as are neceflary for the prefer-^ 
Nation of thcfe rights. 

Sir Jofeph Jekyl whom you feem to mark z^ 
the prototype and model of your friend, but 
whom I think he will not refemble in being 
confidered as the jlandard of whig principles in 
this ^^^, juftifies the refiftance at the Revolution, 
but he will not put any cafe of jufiifiable refiftance 
but that of the Rei)olution only. Where the la^ 
has been wifely filent he defres to be ftlent too ; fa 
that you fee he confiders the law as having 
fpoken ; the legality of resistance as 
eftabliftied, in that cafe, and in confining him- 
felf to this cafe exclufively he (hewed I think 
great judgement, for it is a cafe great and broad 
enough to cover almoft every neceffary occafion, 
whether confidered in its principle or the means 
by which it was brought. about. In its princi^ 
pie, which is, that whenever the King endea- 
vours to *' fubvert the conftitution** or *' vio- 
late the fundamental laws" " the right of al-^ 
legiance ceafes'-' — In the means^ juftifying as ne- 
ceflary refiftance by force of arms and even in- 
viting afliftance from without. The words of 
the one and the a^s of the other for every 

4~ ufeful 
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ufeful purpofc are fufBcicntly general and com* 
prehenfive and ftrong. 

Mn Lcchmerc infifts, that the fiipreme power 
is dhided hetnveen Kingy Lordsy and Commons-i^^ 
that the terms of the conjiituilon do not only fup'^ 
pofe but exprefs an originai contrast betwitn 
the Crown and the people ^ by which the su- 
yftEMB POWEti was by mutual confent and not 
ty accident lodged in more hands than 
ONE — But if this is fo, your pofition, that 
all infiitutions whether arifiocratic or democratic 
originate from the Crown --^ that from thence 
th^ derive their whole legal effedt cannot be 
true. 

He farther ftates that there is a common mea- 
fure of the power of the Crown and the obedience 
of the fullest — that when the executive part en^ 
deavours to fubvert the government ^ the original 
contra^ is therefore broken and the right of allegi* 
ance ceafes — ^and he proceeds ' to maintain in 
terms extremely ftrong and clear— /^^Z the na^ 
ture offuch original contrail of government proves 
that there is not only a power in the people who 
have inherited this freedom to ajfert their own title 
to ity but that they are bdund to tranfmit the fame 
conftitution to their pojierity alfo.'-^But if this be 
true, then the affertion contained in the Re^ 
fieStionsy that whatever right of interrupting the 

here- 
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hereditary fucceffion the people might have pojeffed 
hefore the Revolution^ the Englijh nation did at 
that time mojl folemnly renounce and abdicate it for 
themfelves and their pojlerity for ever — ^as well as 
that other pofition maintained in the fame work 
'^that the framers of the Declaration of Right 
conjtdered the conftant infpe^ion of parliament^ and 
the praSiical claim of impeachment^ an infinitely bet^ 
ter fecurity not only for their conflitutional liberty^ 
but againjl the vices of adminijlration than the re^ 
fervation of a right fo difficult inpraSlice^fo uncer-^ 
tain in ijfue^ and often fo mijchievous in the confe- 
quences as the right they were at that very moment 
f^ercifing^ muft be falle *. 

Purlug 

♦ It docs not only appear that thofe who fupported the 
principles of the Revolution went upon foundations very 
different from thofe laid down in the RefleSfions^ but that the 
oppo^ers of the new eftablifhment ufed at that time the fame 
mode of arguing which is there employed. Pending the pro* 
iceedings of the Convention Parliament a treatife was pub- 
lifhed, I think by Somers, entitled An Enquiry into the 
Meaf lives of Submijfion to the Supreme Authority y in which thofe 
tenets maintained by the whigs, and afterwards carried into 
aSion and finally eftabliflied by the declaration of right, were 
ftated and explained. This was anfwered on the part of the 
tories by Sir Charles Sedley, a leading man amongft them, 
and a very ingenious and accomplifhed gentleman, in a pub- 
Jicatioij enjitled RefleSiions upon our late andprefent Proceed*' 
fngs in Epgland, J defire the reader to compare the follow- 
ing 



Duriog two generations after the RevolUtioft, 

the political parties were chiefly diftinguiflhed 
by three denomiaations, jacobite, tqry, and 

whig, 

|ng extrads from the ReJleSfions in r68B, with the cprrcfpon- 
jlent parts of the Refte5iions of 1788. 

After dating that he " fliall take it for granted that the 
f* Prince of Orange hath done a great thing for us" — that 
^* he hath, under God, wrought fuch a deliverance for the 
'* nation as ought never to be forgotten, and can never be 
" fnfficiently requited" — ** that all orders of men, ecclefiaf- 
" tical, civil, and military, had their eyes fixed upon the 
'* Prince of Orange as their common deliverer," — that the 
^* nation had by general confent" put the " regal admi- 
** niftration in his hands," — He adds, fo far we have gone \ 
^* this we haVe done ; and we hope that (the cafe being extraor- 
^* dinary and necejjity giving a dijpenjation) the intent of our 
** proceeding will at leafi excufe ifnotjuflify us, if we have ne( 
**' kept ourf elves within the common laws of a ff ion,'' 

" For let every man lay his hand upon his heart and feri- 
*' oufly ^flc himfelf for what reafon and with what intent he 
" became a party in this genen^l defeftion." Was it utterly 
." to ruin the King and fubvert the government? Was it 
'^ becaufe.he was difpleafed with the ancient conftitution and 
." had a mind to mould andfafliion it to his liking : Was it 
." becaufe he had an intent to (hake off the government {that 
" eafy equal well-poifed and never enough to be commended 
*' government as King Charles I. called is) of the Englifli na- 
.** tion ? Was it any hprieft man's meaning to fubvert this 
'* government to make way for his own dreams of fome po- 
^' etical golden age or fanciful ft^illcniuin ? 

" Was it, let me alk again, to divert the^king of .all 
** power to protq£l his fubje£ts, and then to pronounce 

, roundly 
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Ttfhig. The Jacobites held for the peribn and ft* 
xnily of James, for paffive obedience, non-refift- 
ancc, and divine hereditary right, and refufed all 

allegi- 

'< roundly that all the bonds of alliance to htm are dif- 
«* folYcd i Was the end of our uniting together to bind his 
** hands, and then prick down this doSrine with the points 
<' of our fwords that protedlion and allegiance are duties fo 
''reciprocal that where one fails wholly die other fails with 
<* it? 

<< What ? is it to frighten the king out of his dominions, 
** and to vote that he hath abdicated the goverment ? Was 
" tins the intent and thefe the reafons of our declaring fox 
" the Prince of Qrange i No, certainly ; whatever fcnnc ob- 
'5 noxious and ambitious men might aim at, all good chrif- 
'' tians and worthy patriots had odier intentions and were 
** led by other motives. 

** They were fenfibly concerned for the prefervation of 
•* their holy rdigion in the firft place, their lives and laws 
'* and liberties in the next. After the way which feme call 
** herefy were they ftill defirous to worihip the God of their 
** fathers, and after the manner which fome might fay was 
** rebellion, they thought therafelves obliged to ftand up for 
" the laws of their forefathers. Th£ Enquiry into the Mea- 
** fures of Submiffion to the Supreme Authority is a treatifc 
" calculated for the times ; but furely it is not written 
** according to the principle and praftice of tfie church of 
'^ England in the time of the renowned Queen Elizabeth i 
** I am apt to think that fome regard was then paid to the 
•* paffages which we find in the fcriptures, efpecially the Old 

" Teftament relating to the meafures of fubmilfion 

" I am apt alfo to fufpeft that Queen Elizabeth would 
** not have thanked any politician for vending this as a cer- 
** tain and fundamental principle, that in all difputes Utwem 

fL '* power 
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allegiance to the new fettlement; and the greater 
' part of them were inclined to popery : whereas 
the tories, though they confidered the Revolu- 
tion 

^^' power and liberty power muft ahuays be proved but liberty 
'* proves itfelff the one being founded only upon pojitive law% and 
** the other upon the law of nature.** She, I perfuade myfelf 
** on the contrary, would have challenged any fuch ftatefman 
* to have proved his liberty, as for her power flie would 
** have anfwered it was ready to prove itfelf againft any who 
*' fhould prefume to queftion it. 

** I beg the learned authour's pardon for queftioning his 
** meafures: in my judgement they are not taken from the 
** Englifh (tandard ; and therefore I hope I may without of- 
** fence ufe my liberty in refuting them (a right which proves 

** itfelf) till he can prove his power to enforce them." 

#****•**•♦* 

This do£lrinc— /Aj/ // is certain that the reciprocal duties in 
civil focieties are protection and allegiaticey and whenever the one 
fails wholly the other fails with it, which I have mentioned 
before, I (hall now confider a little more particularly 

" Let this queftion be ruled by his own inftance the duty 
*' between -the father jmd fon. Suppofe my father to be fo def- 
** titute that he cannot, and fo preverfe that he will not pro- 
*' teft and fuftain me, fuppofe him as churlifli as Cain, and 
" as poor as Job, yet ftill he is my father and \ am his fon, 
** that is he retains all the power which by the law of nature 
** a father ought to have over his child, ftill the relation holds 
** between us ; and while it doth fo the father's faults or ne- 
'^ ceftities cannot evacuate the duty of a fon which is not in the 
*' fatiier's good will or ability to defend (though it muft be 
'< coofeiFed they are chiefly confidered) but in that fixed and 

** immu^ 
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don ftriftly fpeaking as a fuccefsful rebellion^ 
and the new eftablifhment as a ufurpation, were 
always willing enough to compromife the mat- 
ter by allowing the necejjity of the cafe^ and leav- 
ing the principle wholly out of view ; and they 
were fond of refting this neceffity chiefly upon 
the prefervation of the church of England, as 
oppofed to the toleration of the diflenters, and 
vnder the cover of the curious diftindlion of a 
king de jure and de faSio they took the oaths 
to the new fettlement, and gladly accepted of 
trufts under it. 

** immutable relation which God has placed between them, 

** not to be diflblved but by death, fo that if this authour will 

** yield as he feems to do, that kingly power is nothing elfc 

** but; the paternal configned by the common confent of the 

*' fathers of families upon fuch and fuch conditions fpeciiied 

'* in the contraft, I cannot fee how this relation between 

'* king and fubjedl can any more be utterly diffolved than 

** between a father and his fon 

'' If the king can die it is fuch a defeft in our government 
** as doth ftrangely difparage it, and farther fuppofes (which 
** hitherto we are all to learn} that the crown is not fucceffive. 

" Now if it be fucceffive it cannot be difpofed by the peo- 

** pie, but only by the will of God 

*#* * *'• *«** 

'* Let it be here obferved, I do not difputc whether the 
** king, together with his parliament, may not regulate and 
" intail the fucceflion as by them is thought fit, but only whc- 
" ther while the king lives the throne can be vacant and the 
** government be faid to be truly lapfed ? This we den y 

K 2 But 
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But the whigs on their part maustained 
plainly and fimply that the Revolution was a 
matter of couftitutional right— that when the 
King attempts to go beyond the poXvers, givea 
him by law refiftance in the people is a legal 
^d conftitutional claim— *that in this cafe alle- 
giance ceafes-^the contraft is broken— and that 
all means neceflary to preferve their undoubted 
and hereditary rights are juftified by law and 
the conftitution*. 

To which of thefe three claffes does the au- 
thour of the Reflections belong ? Not to the 
Jacobites, becaufe he confiders the hereditary 
right though indefeafible not divine. Not to 

* By the do£lrine$ of Reflexions and the torie$ the ap- 
plication of this great event to deter future king$ from liften- 
ing to evil councils againft the liberties of the nation is 
•wholly done away. 

Is it by telling* a king that comes to his crown in contempt 
of the choice of his people — that the hereditary fucceffion can 
in no cafe be interrupted or changed but in the fame manner 
as the whole conftitutionmay be diflblved — that whatever right 
of this fort thp people might once have poffeiTed they poiTefs 
it no longer — or by telling him that he ht)lds his crown by 
contra<9: with his people — under the exprefs agreement to 
cxaintain the conftitution and the fundamental laws — which 
if he violates the allegiance ceafes — that government is a 
truft which may be renounced by afting contrary to it — is 
it I fay the firft or the laft of thefe claims or pofitions that a 
king is moft likely to be bound to a due obfexvance of the 
rights of the people ? 

the 
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the wh}g$9 becaufe to acknowledge the mere mo- 
ral neceffity for the Revolution only, without ad- 
mitting its conftitutional principle, no more 
makes a whig than fimple belief does a chrif- 
tian ; the tones will not deny this fort of ne- 
ceffity, and the devils themfelves believe and 
tremble. He is then neither more nor lefs than 
a tory. From the Refiedli(msy the Letter and the 
Appeal a very good fet of canons of toryiffxi 
might be aftually feledted ; as for example : 

!• That as the King holds his cxown wholly 
independant and in contempt of the nation** 

a. That the ariftocratic and democratic parts 
of the conftitution originate with and derive all 
their legal power from the king.+ 

3. That the people of England have in no 
cafe whatever any more right to alter or inter- 
rupt the hereditary fucceffion once eftahliflied, 
than they have wholly to aboliih their moaar» 
dby and every other part of their conftitution \. 
. 4. That confequently the Revolution was a 
deviation from the conftitution, to be juftified 
only by mere pofitive neceffity. § 

5^ That the fettlement on King William was 
«i aA of neceffity not of choice. || 

* Reflexions, § Appeal p J7, Reflexions, 09. 

t Appeal, p. 4^. \ Refle£UQ])S, p. 24 

% ReflefUons^p. 27. 

6. That 
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6. That the depofing of King James was ati 
adl of war and wholly out of law *. 

7. That the Revolution is no rule of law +. 

8. That the conftitution of France was ful>- 
ftantially a good one J, 

9. That it might be rightly thought that the 
exigency of a great empire requires that a king 
fhould be invefted with powers very much fu- 
perior to thofe which a King of England paf- 
fefies under the letter of our conftitution §. 

10. That in fuch an empire the king ought in 
common fenfe to poflefs every degree of power 
which does not fuppofe the total abfence of all 
controul and all refponfibility on the part of mi- 
nifters |(. 

Before I conclude upon this fubjeft, it is now 
time for me to ftatc what thofe principles are, 
upon what I found my own claim to the title of 
vrhig; and lam myfelfalmoft furpriled to find 
that for this purpofe I have only to affert thc^ 
precife inverfe of thefe pofitions laid down in 
the Refiediionsy the Letter^ and the Appeal. 

I. I believe that the king holds his crown by 
an cxprefs original contraft with the people, by 
which the fupreme power is by mutual con- 
fent lodged in more hands than one. 

• Reflenaions, p. 43, 44. § Letter, p. 66. 

•t Refleftions, p. 23. | Letter^ p. 66. 

J Letter, p. 65. - 

3 2. That 
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2. That the ariftocratical and democratlcal 
branches as eftablifhed in the conflitution are 
co^tial in power and right with the monar- 
chical branch of which thele rights and powers 
are wholly independant ; for the conftitution of 
England being founded upon compadl the fub- 
jefts of this kingdom have in their feveral pub- 
lic and private capacities as legal a title to what 
are their rights by law as a prince to the poffef* 
fion of his crown, 

3. That whenever the king paffes the com- 
mon meafure between the power of the crown 
and the obedience of the fubjeft all allegiance 
ceafes ; whenever he endeavours to fubvert the 
conftitution or violate the fundamental laws the 
contrafl: is thereby broken, and the people have 
not only a right and power to aflert their heredi- 
tary freedom, but they are bound to tranfmit it 
unimpaired to their pofterity ; and under thefe 
circumftances the nation has a clear and indif- 
putable right to interrupt or alter the hereditary 
fucceffion as far as neceflary for this purpofe. 

4. That confequently the Revolution pro- 
ceeded upon principles perfeftly legal and con- 
ftitutional. 

5. That the depofing of King James was an 
cxercife of a power in the nation clearly de- 
ducible from the nature of our conftitution and 

after- 
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afterwards rccognilcd and promulgated ia /A^ 
Diclaration of Right and the AS of Settiement. 

€. That in fettling die crown upon King Wil^ 
liam the nation did no more than exercifc an 
undoubted right always virtually exifting in the 
c(Hiftituti<m declared by pofitive law. 

7^ That the Revolution in 1688 i$ n great 
leading conftitutional cafe making part of the 
law of the land. 

8. That every Englifliman who is attached 
to the conftitution of his country muft- conisder 
with abhorrence fuch a form of government as 
Ae late military monarchy of France* 

9. That to aflert that die exigencies of a 
great empire may require that a king Ihoxdd be 
invefted with powers very much fuperior to 
thofe which the king poffefles under the letter 
of our conftitution ; 

10. Or that the monarch of fuCh an empire 
ought in common fenfe to poflefs a degree of 
power which is not far Ihort of the abfence of 
all controul or refponfibility, are moft dangerous 
and detcftable do£l:rines. 

Thefe, Sir, are in my poor judgement the fun- 
damental principles of a conftitutional whig; and 
thefe I am well perfuaded, when more ably ftated, 
would be maintained by the party which thegeii- 
tkman has thought fit, for reafons beft known. to 
himfeif, to abandon. Thefe are our fo¥NDA- 

TIONS 
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TI0N3 which whea attacked by republicans on 
one fide aud tqriqs in whig's cloathing on the 
Qther^ thofe who wifli to maintaii] are loudly 
called upon to defend. Here I conclude what 
you acknowledge to be xhtfubjiantial charge— 
the point in which if the gentleman is guilty he 
is equally hlameable whether he is conjijlent of 
not'-^in which if he endeavours to delude his 
countrymen by a falfe reprefentation^ he is deeply 
refponfible — an enemy to the free conjlitution' of 
tie kingdom. How far he has dfawn down 
upon his own head this fevcre fentence, the 
public, before whom we are iflue, are, I think, 
from the above expofition, enabled to deter- 
mine. That I have been long and tedious 
on this point, and have made ufe of frequent 
repetitions, I am well aware; but my obje(3: 
was to be clearly and generally underftood; and 
it is not given to every writer to be Ihort and 
clear, nor to twcry reader to comprehend the 
whole of a fubjeft from a compreffed and laco- 
nic ftatement of it. Political pamphlets are not 
written for philofophers. 

In your fecond feries of citations from the 
managers of Sachevcrers impeachment, you 
endeavour to (hew that they gave no counte- 
nance to the idea that the people acquired at 
the Revolution any moral or civil competence to 
alter without breach of the original compaSl on 

L the 
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the part of the king the fuccejion to the crown 
at their pleafure, or to Jet up a new form of 
government. But as the prefent whig party have 
given as little countenance to any fuch idea as 
thefe gentlemen did, as they would if called 
upon deny and oppofe it as much as they did ? 
there is no rcafon that I Ihould examine this 
part of your appeal. It relates wholly to your 
difpute with Thomas Paine and not at all to 
your difference with the whigs. There is how- 
ever one paffage in it that I think merits obfer- 
vation. 

Not content with having denied the legality 
of the Revolution, you fay farther, that as 
things now fiand, it is hardly poffible for the 
king alone to violate the laws or fubvert the 
conftitution-^TX^/ the liberties of the nation can 
fcarcely be deJJroyed by any thing Jhort of a 
combination of Kingj Lords^ and Commons. In 
which cafe any opinion of a right grounded on 
precedent of the Revolution would be but a poor re- 
fource *. This is indeed a deep and dangerous 
topic ; a cafe which it would perhaps have been 
wifer in imitation of the prudent filence recom- 
mended by the example of Sir Jofeph Jckyl not 

•\ 

* If any thing could give countenance to Paine's idea of 
the neceffity of an antecedent conftitution it muft be fome 
fucli an abfurd idea as this that evils once eftablilhed under 
legal forms are without remedy. 

3 to 
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to have bK)ught forward ; but you have chofcn 
to ftate it and we will not fly from the difcuf- 
lion. Upon this too, fince you infift upon it, we 
will affert our foundations. 

In ftating hypothetically what might be 
done of right in a non-exifling cafe, clear and 
ftrid analogies to rights already acknowledged 
and eftablifhed in cafes that have really hap* 
pen^ are of equal force with thefe declared 
rights themfelves, becaufe they are the beft au- 
thority that the nature of the fubjeft w^ill ad- 
mit of^ 

Let us then examine how far the principles 
eftabliflied at the Revolution for the cafe of a 
King " violating the fundamental laws and en- 
deavouring to fubvert the conftitution" are ap-^ 
plicabfe to the fame proceeding when carried oa 
by the three eftates in conjunction. 

If there is ** an original contrafl: between the 
king and the people" as ftated in the Declara^ 
tion of Rights^ there is certainly flill a clofer and 
more immediate contraft between the people 
and the two Houfes of Parliament. 

If, " when the King breaks his contraft all 
allegiance ceafes,'' a fortiori when the other 
branches break their contra6:s all obedience to 
them is ipfofaSto at an end. 

If as it was maintained and eftabliflied at the 
Revolution, ** any thing maybe renounced or re- 

L 2 linquiflied 
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linquilhed by doing fuch afts ag are inconfift- 
cnt with the holding or retaifling of thtp 
** thing ;'* if ** the governnyent is under atruft/* 
and that any ading contrary to that truft is a 
** renouncing of that truft, efpecially if the 
^* aftings be flich as are fubverfive of that' 
** truft;" th«n it follows, Aat the parliament 
" by avowing tx> govern by powers unknown 
** to the conftitutiori and inconiiftent with it,**. 
v;rould " renounce to be a parliament aiccord* 
** ing to law ; which would be to all intents ' 
" and purpofes an abdication or abandoning of 
^ their legal title/* 

' If the " refiftarice at the Revolution was 
" lawful and juft becaufe neceffary ;** if " the 
right of the people to felf-defence and the 
ptefervation of their liberties by refiftance as 
a laft remedy is th-e refult of a cafe of fuch ne.- ■ 
** Ceffity;'" refiftance againft a combination of 
King, Lords, and Commons, '' to deftrdy^ 
*•* the liberties of the natron*' would be-ftili 
more juft becaufe more neceffary. • 

I have here, as well as in my own whig con- 
/effioii, confined tnyfcif to the pofitions ahd the 
very words of L.ord Somers, I^rd Holt, Mr.* 
Lechmere, and Sir John Holland ; and if there^ 
is any thing in the world clear, it is that for this 
cafe fo far as it regards tlie right of refiftance, 
the precedent of the Revolution is not as you 

fay 
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fay ** a poor refource/' but a full legal and con* 
ftitutional authority. 

How far this legal reliftance might be practica- 
ble or fuccefsful in faSl can indeed be only mat- 
ter of opinion ; for my own part I firmly believe 
as the nation is now conftituted, with the exam- 
ple of the times before our eyes, that fuch a 
combination marked and avowed by any ftrong 
overt-a<ft, would be overturned and deftroyed in 
a fortnight. 

After you have, as I think I fliew com- 
pleatly, both failed in your attempt to eftabliih 
the whiggifm of your client, and to deftroy 
that of the oppofition party, you bring forward 
, fomc of the leading notions contained in a pam- 
phlet entitled Rights of Man as oppofed to 
thofe of the Reflexions ; and as if there was no 
other alternative or medium you invite your 
whig reader to make his choice between the two 
d^dtrines. But what if the whigs, thinkittg 
them both bad, (hould abfolutely refufe to take 
either ? What if they find the puritan cant of 
the Rights of Man j and the epifcopal cant of /^# 
Reflexions equally uninviting ? Nor when they 
reje(9: both, are they, that I know of, at all 
called upon to declare which of the two they 
prefer. To infift upon a declaration of prefer^ 
ence between an anabaptift and a papift would 

furely 
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furely be a ft range requifition in the confeifion 
of faith of a proteftant of the'^church of Eng- 
land. All that can be expedcd from the protef- 
tant or the whig is to defend his own religious 
or political faith when attacked on either fide. 
Whether we incline moft to the errours of the 
RefleSiions^ or the errours of the Rights of Man 
we are not obliged to declare ; but we will, 
lince we are called upon, (hew how we differ 
from both. However before we enter upon the 
difcuffion of Mr. Paine's maxims, I havefome 
obfervations to make upon the mode of reafba* 
ing, you employ to prove the propriety of pub- 
liftiing fuch a work as the Reflexions ; and the 
general neceffity there always is for men of 
weight and credit to be forward and early in op-' 
pofing -any new or dangerous dodlrines, as well 
as upon feme paffages contained in the Letter 
id a Member of the National J^Jfembly. 

•You pbferve upon this occafion, page 99, that 
there is no boundary to merCs pajfions when they aU 
under the influence of imagination^ and that a 
theory concerning government may become as much 
a caufe of fanaticifm as a dogma of religion^ j 
\>\jit tiie wifeft men have thought both from 



'o* 



♦ An obfervation of the truth of which your authour has 
himfelf furniihed more than one e>tample cfpccially in hi« 
Letter to a Member of the National AJJcmbly. 

their 
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their knowledge of the human mind, and the 
univerfal experience of thefaft, that enthufiafra 
and fenaticifm are always increafed by notice 
and oppofition. Reafon does but ventilate the 
flame and oppofition blows it up into a con- 
flagration. Negled is the cold water which 
feldom fails to extinguifh the fire. In this 
view, fuppofing aj you do, that the theory of 
the French Revolution had excited any fanati- 
cal admiration in this country ; what could be 
more injudicious and ill-timed, than to excite 
and itritate this paflion by the angry perfecuting 
heat of fuch a work as the Reflections ? T'he Re- 
jections preceded and provoked the Rights of 
Man, and whatever mifchief is produced by the 
latter, calculated, I think, under certain circum- 
•ftances to do a great deal, muft be ultimately 
referred to your authour. If he had not fb un- 
wifely made a perfonal attack upon a man de- 
fended by an excellent private charafter*, and 
ufed fuch provoking and indifcreet terms as the 
king holding his crown in contempt of any de- 
fcription of the people, &c. Mr. Paine would 
not have ventured to go the lengths he had 
done. By being in the wrong ourfelves we al- 
ways put our adverfaries in fome degree in the 
right. Your client has paraded about in old 

* Pr. Price. 

fafhioned 
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fafhioned gothic armour as the champion of I 
know not what feudal chivalry^ and has expoiec} 
himfelf to be knocked down by this Amcricaa 
rifle-man ; and the worft of it is, the world is 
feldom difpofed to commiferate a misfortune 
brought upon ourfelves by too much officious 
zeal. 

Another evil arifes from the intemperate ex- 
cefsin which your authour indulges himfelf; it 
takes away from the effedl of what is found in 
his works; for that they contain many excel- 
lent obfervations, particularly relative to the in- 
fluence and efficacy of moral and religious prin- 
ciples in governing mankind, no difpaflionate 
reader can deny. But anger generates anger 
and intemperance begets intemperance. By the 
collifion of zeal againfl zeal the train is fet fir^ 
to, and the voice of reafon is utterly ftifled in 
the noife and confufion. That a perfon who 
has any refpeft for himfelf fliould defcend to 
call names is very furprifing. To charge men 
with mere terms of abufe requires or evinces 
no fuperiority of any kind. Such appellations 
as " infanious gang,'- " wicked faftion,'* " ty- 
rannic impoftojs,* '' *' incendiaries,'* " aflaf- 

* This term is applied to Voltaire and D'Alembert, an4 
Helvetius, and Raynal, becaufe they are fufpedled of profef- 
fing the fame religion with Socrates and Plato, and Cato and 
TuUy, 

fins,'* 
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fills, " " boufebrcakers, " *' robbers ;'* fiich 
epithets as " f6ul/' " impious," *' monftrQus," 
" favage,'* " barbarous j'* ^* treacherous;'* 
•'.wicked," "cruel," " clumfey," ** ftupid," 
aijd a thoufand others in which this RefieC" 
t/onsy . the Letter^ and the Appeal^ abound with 
fuch naufeous prodigality may always be 
hurled back upon thfe jldverfary with morfe 
fuccefs than they are at firft employed becaufe 
tlie ufage of tbierri is then juftified by example. 

The moft wild and extravagant of all this 
gentlefnan's produftions is his Letter to a Mem- 
ber of the National AJfembly. One hardly fees tb 
what It tends. It feems to be nothing but an ef- 
fufioti. of anger ; a mere evacuation of bile : 
unlefs we can believe that he fancied himfelf 
deputed by providence to lead the powers of Eu- 
rope to Paris as St. Domhilc did on a like occa- 
lion to Touloufe. But however this may be, it i^ 
curious to remark with what paflionate attach- 
ment to monarchs and ftrange prepofleffion 
againft the people this whig decides upon all 
the late difputes between them. 

He tells us in this Letter^ that the King 
" of Pruflia in conj^unftion with us nobly 
"; interfered to fave Holland from confu- 
*• iion :" As if thefe powers were inducied to 
meddle in the affairs of that country without 

M any 
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any interbfts or paflidns of their own to gratify^ 
but merely from the love of order I 

By the late treaty of Rekbenbaeb^ and the 
CMventioH of the Hague ^^ England and Pruflia 
and Holland agreed to guarantee to the Auflrian 

Nether- 

• Exlta^s from the Treaty of Reichenbach and the Convention 
of the Hague. 

** Les circonftances ayant amene, que lesdeux puiflanoes 
'* maritimesy non feulement commc guarantes de la eotifiitU'^ 
'< tion des Priyoinces des Pays^Bas Autrichiens, tnais aufli, 
*' comme parties integrantes du traite qui en a donne la pof- 
** feflion a la maifon d'Autriche, ont du concerter entre elles, 
'* &c. Sa Majefte declare qu'elle continuera d*a^r dans le 
** plus parfait concert avec les deux ptiiflances maritimes tant 
** relativement au fort ic a la con/iitution de Pays^Sas Autri^ 
** chins y qu'd laguarantie de cette demiereJ* 

" Contre Declaration du Minijhre PruJpeHf 

'* a Reichenbach le 27 Juilktj 1790. 

" 3**- Qyc pour ce qui regarde les Beiges, jc nc me fepa- 
^' rerai jamais des puiiTances maritimes, foit pour le reta- 
" bliflement de la tranquilliti, foit pour la guarantii de leuT 
" ancienne confiitution,'* 

" InfiruBion de la propre main la Roi dePruffi au Comte de 
** Hertzbergy en date 25 Juittetf 1790. . Signe Frederic 
" Guillaume. 

<' n eft iiotoir que dans les CbntezitloAs (ighSes i Rei- 
'* chenbach Ie^a7 Juiilet, 1790, & enftiite duement ratifiSe^ 
'< entte fa Majefte le Roi de Holigfie & de Bo&lfme^ aOu-' 
'' ellement Empereii^ (tt^s Romains^ leurs MajeftSs les Rois 
" de Grande fcetagne & & Fmffe & Leurs Hautes Piiif- 
'' fances les Etats GJafiraox des l^fovinces Uaks» il a €te 

" artStc 
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Netherlairfs their conftitutioii, fuch as k was m 
the reigns of Charles VI and Maria Terefii, zi 
well as a general amnefty. The emperowr's 
miniftcrs accepted of this guarantee, and the 
treaty and convention were fignecj and executed. 

But 

" arrete que la tranquiUite & Ic bon ordre feroieqt promptct 
" ment retablis da^s les provinces Belgiques & que les trois 
" puiffances* alliees concoureroient au retabliffemcnt de la 
«* domination de fa Majefti^ apoftolique dans ces province?, 
'< moyenant raffiirance de Uur ontiennt cwjiitution avtc une 
" Amnifiie pkniere W roubli parfait de ce qui s'ejl pafse pen- 
«' ^ant les troubles^ le tautfous la guarantie des diies trois puij^ 
** Jances. 

. I. 
" Sa Majefte Imperialc en re9evant de la maniere ufitee 
« rhommage des provinces Belgiques, hur confirmera a teutee 
** (^ a chacune les cmjiitutiotts^ privileges W coutufhes legitimet^ 
" dont lajouijfance leur a ete ajfuree rejpeaivementpar lesaffes 
" d* inauguration de VEmpereur Charley VL li de rimpfra(ricf 
" Marie Thirife de ghrieufememoirf* 

" Sa Majefte Jmpcr}ale confent a enfevelir dans un par- 
'' fait oubli tous Ips exces & defordres commis dans le tenyi 
** des troubles & de les comprendve dans une Amnifiie Ginerale 
** quijera inceffatnenf fuiliee* 

IV; 
** Leurs Majeftes les Rois de la Qraifde Btetagne & de 
<< Pruife, & jeurs liautes puiflfances les Etats Geoeraux des 
"• Provinces- Unies garantiront de la maniere la plus folem^ 
** nelle a fa Majefte rmperialei & fes auguftes heritiers & 
f ' fuccefleursy la fouverainete des provinces Belgiques, tec. 
f* Coname les puil&nces fufmentionnees garantiront £gale* 

M a> " ment 
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But in the tnean time, I fuppofe from the unfuf- • 
•piefting- integrity of our hegociators and the 
dextrous inlincerity of his, the final ratificatioix* 
and exchange of thefe treaties were fonie how 
evaded, and the prpyinces in difpute were taken 
pofleffioiv of by 50,000 Huffars and Houlans 
and Hungarians +. By the adminiftration of 
thefe barbarian mercenaries, is that unfortunate 
country at this moment governed ; and accord- 
ing to the treachery reduced to principle of ab-. 
folute monarchs, by which they coniider them- 

*^ ment la confervation IS pleine jouiffance des conjiitutions ^ 
** privileges W coutumesy &c- 
. . . . " Signe 

*^ Le Comte de Mercy Argent eau, 
" Auckland, le Comte de Keller Van de Spiegel"' 
La Hayc, Dec. xo, 1790. 

To a fimple obferver Leopold Csems to have treated thefe 
^^ high contrading parties" not a little cavalierly. Pruflia 
perhaps received fome fatisfaftion at the meeting at Pilnitz ; 
but 'Great Britain and her " refcued Holland'* feem to De 
left in a fituation ridiculous enoifgh. How the Englifli Ca- 
binet relifti this bad pleafaniry of the Emperour*s I do not 
know : nor am I at laft at all fure that the whole proceeding 
may not be juftified by the received rules of diplomatic jock- 
cyfliipi of which I acknowledge myfelf wholly ignorant. 

* It is f;ai4 that an Eftafettc was diipatched on the part of 
our Minifters at the Hague, requiring Marflial Bender, to . 
fufpend bis march ; to which the Marfhal replied, as the evil 
fpirit 4id to the Jewifti exorcift — Leopold I know, and 
Kaunitz I know, but who are ye ? ' 

felves 
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felves as abfolved from al! bonds with the peo- 
ple the inftant they can be broken with impu- 
nity,' Leopold II now fupports many of the 
innovations made by the late Jofeph,' refufes to 
give the people any afllirance or fecurity for 
their.conftitution,or to pafs anygeneral amnef- 
tyor aft of pardon, and the country is held by a 
rnilitary force at an expence exceeding the 
whole revenue of the ftate. All this however 
does not prevent this author from informing 
us with great gravity and precifion that the 
" dime power" (Pruflia) joined with relcued 
Holland *' and vvith Great Britain has put the 
*' Emperour in poffeifion of the Netherlands," 
** and fecured under that Prince from all arbi- 
" trary innovation the ancient hereditary cojx- 
" ftitution of thofe provinces.* ** 

With 



* In a letter to a certain French emigrant^ fpeaking of the 
affairs of the Low Countries, our authour is reduced to a cu- 
rious dilemma. He is obligect to give fome fort of decifion 
between a monarch, an imperial monarch, and his monks — 
on this point, " il fuggere, (for it is in French that this letter 
** appears) aux confeillers, de TEmpereur, de ne point de- 
** truire les prejugee? dont un homme habile fait tier parti 
*' pour le gouvernement— de ne pas exciter les hommcs a 
** fouiller trop fcrupulcufement dans des bafes des ancicnnes 
*' 'opinions" de peur " que la p'upart d'entr'eux ne voient 
** bientot que les monarques ne font . pas plus utiles a la 
^' fociete que les moines ; mais d'oublier une fois pour 
" toutes rifumcnfe Encyclopedie et la Biblothequc des Eco- 

f* nomifts. 
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With the fame mifcrable prevention, as if* 
Princes muft always he in the right an4 the poor 
people in the wrong, he teUs us that '' the 
*♦ chamber of Wetzl^r has rcftored the Priace 
•* Bifhop of Liege unjuftly difpoflefled by the 
^^ rebellion of his fuhje£ts/' Here indeed focne 
f eafonable allowances muft be made fb|^ the gen- 
tleman's feeling^. A priiice and a hifhop too is 
to be fure an irrefiftiUe objeft of love and vene- 
xation. Prejudice and partiality in favour of 
fuch a fuperlative combination of excellence is 



^* nomillcs, ct d^ rcvcnir taat bo^inement aux ancicns prin- 
*' cipes" (the principles of monkery and abfolutc monarchy) 
— ^That it might be for the advantage of princes and priefts 
to replunge the world in ignorance and barbarifm is perhaps 
true ; but when the gentleman advifes kings to forget what 
they have leamedi he does not feem to recplled that ihej 
cannot at the fame time command their fubje£b to unlearn 
what they have once known. When men have begun to 
think for thcrofelves.; when they have carried thei^ temerity 
of free-thinking perhaps fo far as to fufped that nations may 
exift without inonks or tyrants, it is already to^p late to burn 
libraries or phjlofophcrs. If the " Condorcets" and the 
" Raynals" " ccs pi& philofophiques de la litterature mo- 
'* dcrne" haye now the better of the Dominies and Igna-, 
tiufes '' ces oifeaux blancs et noires de Tancienne fuperfti« 
tion," every dog fhall have his day ; and the dogs that bark, 
are lefs dangerous than the dogs that bite j and the advice 
** de ne les pas eftimer un denier" while they have any inllur 
ence over mankind, is not good. See Lettre de M. Burktjur 
Us affaires de France i^ des Fays-bas addreffie a Af. k Vh 
comte de RivaroL Traduite de rAngbis. 

fcarcely 
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icatcely to.be deeihed a fault. But htfoK he 
expofed this doubly {acred figure to profane 
eyes, he fhould have had the prudence to enquire 
a little into the fa£t, which I am afraid does not 
turn out very favourably to the charader of this 
Hierarch. 

The country of Liege had been long in pof» 
ieilion of a conftitutioa tolerably free, confirmed 
by various charters, among which they confider 
the Ptace ofFexe^ as their magna charta. One 
of their fundamental articles, as indeed it mufl 
always be where there is the leaft fliadow of a 
free government, is that the Prince-Bifhop can- 
not make new laws or difpcnfe with thofe which 
exift without the confent of the ftates. In con- 
travention to this fundamental article, he firft 
granted contrary to law Ibme lucrative privi- 
leges and immunities of which he himfelt 
fliared the emoluments, and proceeded in con* 
fequence and fupport of this firft illegal a£t to 
alter and difpehfe with feveral other laws not 
<m=ly without the confent of the ftates but in 
dired oppofition to their remonftrances and re- 
clamations. He had " violated the funda- 
mental laws, and totally fubvertcd the confti- 
tiifion.'* This man too has been reftored by 
the fimperdur's troops (for I fuppofe the writer 
Knows that the chamber of Wetzlar is an 
empty name) without any conditions in favour 

of 
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of the people. This fertile and populous pro- 
vince is alfo under martial law 

Impius hac iam cult a novalia miles hahehh I 
Barbarm hasfegetis ! 

A fct of armed favages are turned loofe upon 
the wretched inhabitants, who are reduced- to 
that laft ftate of human indignity to pay with 
the fubftance of their families the inftruments 
of their oppreflion. Such are the moral and 
political fituations and events in which this au- 
thour exults with a levity, which whether it 
proceeds from ignorance or wilful mifapprehen- 
lioti, is furely not a little reprehenfible on points 
of fuch infinite importance to mankind*. 



* If on fuch fubjeSs it were poffible to admit if any plea- 
fentry, what follows in thf Letter concerning the Turkifli 
peace^ muft furely have forced a fmile from the graved coun- 
tenance. The idea that Frederic William " interpofed to 
fnatch the great Turk from the pounces of the imperial eagle" 
moved in any degree by that fort of ** compaffion" which the 
authour endeavours to excite by comparifon in favour of " a 
*' virtuous monarch, by the courtefy of Europe moft Chrif- 
" tian :" or that the imperial birds of prey, Jofeph and Ca- 
tharine, had any confideration to " the enmity of the Turks 
to the chriftian name," or their refufing " the falutation of 
peace (Salum)" when they fixed their claws into certain rich 
provinces of the Turkifli empire, prefents a fort of afFeftation 
of primitive fimplicity than, which, applied to this occafion, 
nothing, I thiuk, can be more comic. 

A Before 
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Before I conclude, I am tempted to take fome 
notice of your wanton butcherly attack upon 
J. J. Rouffeau, if it were merely to fatisfy 
the indignation it has excited in my mind. 
I knew this celebrated writer, not like your 
author ** by watching his proceedings from day 
to day" for the few weeks that David Hume 
was making a raree (hew of him in London, 
but by being admitted, with an exception 
which I muft ever regard as a very honourable 
diftin^ion, into his private intimacy at different 
times during the latter part of his life ; and I 
never faw ^ny perfon whofe manners and con- 
verfation were more calculated to create affec- 
tion and refpeft. This man who is defcribed 
as ** entertaining no principle to influence his 
** heart or guide his underftanding but vanity,'* 
had fo unafFedledly fought after retreat and ob- 
fcurity, as to live fourteen years unobferved and 
unknown in the middle of Paris where his va- 
nity might have fed to fatiety upon the rnoft 
flattering incenfe *. However he might have 
felt the influence of this paffion in his youthful 

* If ever the gentleman who is fo angry at the vanity of 
of another fhould fo far forget his own as to execute " the 
" fentenceof retii^ment he has paffed upon himfelf ;" if cve| 
he fhould cultivate his acres in filence and obfcurity for four- 
teen year$, together^ he may then with fomewbat more of 
propriety ceafure the vanity pf another. 

N days, 
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days, and then few people are without it, he 
was, I think of all men I ever converfed with, 
the mofl thoroughly cured of it in his maturcr 
age *. It was the fubjeft of his eternal re- 
gret that he Ihould ever have facrificed to this 
idol. That he retorted upon the world per- 
haps a little too ftrongly the contempt from 
which his ftation in hfe had not exempted him, 
and which defpifed fuperiority is apt too im- 
patiently to fuffer, I do not deny; but this 
feeling is of another flight than grovehng va- 
nity ; though he had no better motive, he 
was too proud to be vain. 

To enter into an examination or fupport of 
the writings of Roufleau is not at all my inten- 
tion. Our ftage is too fmall for the attack and 
defence of the maxims and doftrines of fixteen 
quarto volumes +. Befides thofe who are capa- 



- * He ufed to relate an anecdote defcriptive enough of the 
extreme littlenefs of this petty paflion. The tradefmen at 
Paris drefs in black on a Sunday, and at the feafon of the 
year they never fail to place in that button hole where the 
order of Saint Louis is worn a kind of renunculus exa£Uy 
the colour of the ribbon which at jx certain diftance cannot 
be diftinguifhed from it ; and their vanity is fatisfied with 
the imprefiion made at firft view on the perfon they meet 
though the deception can laft but a few moments. 

t Ceft une chofe bien commode que la critique ; car on 
ron attaque avec un motet il faut des pages pour fe defendre. 
J. J. Roujfeau. 

3 - blc 
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blc of underftanding thefc works, will chufc to 
judge of them for themfelves ; and thofe who 
are not though they may now and then be cm- 
ployed to hang up a living philofopher, or to . 
fct fire to his houfe can have no influence what- 
ever upon his reputation after his death. I 
will only remark, that the author of this capu* • 
chinade peremptorily decides againft the cha- 
rafter of a great man from the cafual obferva- 
tion of a few days ; looks for his virtues in the 
confejjion general oi his fins ; and determines upon' 
the good or bad tendency of elaborate treatifes on 
education and government written ad rem^ from 
a few love-letters in a novel; which when he 
defcribes the author as ** wholly deftitute of 
*• tafte in any fenfe of the word," we muft 
fuppofe he has only read in fome abortive tranf- 
lation. The moral writings of Roufleau feem 
to reft upon a principle which he is perhaps the. 
firft who has developed to any extent, and is I 
think founded upon truth and nature. A dif- 
tin5lion between the natural pajjions of man and 
thofe faSiitious pajjions which are the produce offo- 
c/V/y— the former all relate fimply to our well 
being and prefervation ; are all in themfelves 
good, and only become wrong by excefs ; and 
this love of ourf elves (amour de foi) when con- 
fined to the defire of well-being which feems 
infeparable from confcious exiftence, is not only 
N 2 inno- 
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innocent in itfelf, but is the fburce of all the 
natural affbiStions. 

Thofe paflions on the other hand that raife 
from cofHparing ourf elves with others in order ta 
obtain Jome preference or difUnStion^ fu6h as am- 
bition, avarice, envy, jealoufy, and in general 
all the hating paflions with all their infinite com- 
binations, do not belong to the original nature of 
man, but are wholly generated by the artificial 
and complicated relations of fociety, which we 
Qurfelves create by our inftitutions and laws 
and opiiiions ; and thefe faftitious paflions this 
writer feems to confider as the fources of all 
the vices and moral miferies of mankind : from 
whence this very general pofition follows ; that 
the bufinefs of ethics, or morals, is to prevent 
felf'lwe^ (r amour defoi)ox the natural defire of 
good, from degenerating into felfijhnefs (Tamour 
propre) the great fource of moral evil. 

The writings of Mandevelle, La Rochfau- 
cnult. Swift, Helvetius, &c. encourage the 
vices by reprefentitig them as inherent in hu- 
man naiure. Roufleau would lead us back to 
virtue and happineis as to our native rights and 
poflefliions. 

His iyfl:ern of education goes upon the lame 
or analogous principles.— To fubfl:itute things 
for words — to exercife and enforce the natu- 
ral 
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ral afFeftions by prefenting real living (ituationi 
in the room of dead uninterefting precept- 
to guide the mind by the unalterable tendencies 
of nature inftead of the flu6luating opinions of 
men — to imprefs truth and right by the opera- 
tion of inflexible neceffity, moral and phyfical, 
rather than by the feeble and imperfeft power 
of human inftitutions. 



END OF PART I. 
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1am now, according to promife, to eXattamd 
Ibme tenets fet forth in a cehain publication by 
a pei'fon who ftiles himfelf Secretary for foreign 
Jiffain to the Congrefs in the American War. I 
c^nfefs that I enter upon this difcuflion with 
much reludlance and diftafle* A lover of free-* 
dotn with all the faculties of my heart and 
mind, to combat even her faults and excefles I 
feel an irkfome tafkj arid lio man willingly en- 
ters upon a fubjeA whei'e he will be forced td 
blame what he defires to praife. \The French 
Revolution furnifhes fufficient matter for admi- 
ration ; merit more than enough to fanftify its 
errours and imperfedions ; for after all^ excefs 
of freedom is a glorious fault* But this man 
has falfely and malicioufly endeavoured to 
apply the principles of that Revolution to fub- 
vfert the excellent conftitution of this country^ 
and this muft not be filently endured, Befides 
that I Can fcarcely expeft to obtain a candid and 
intelligent hearing from, the only perfons 
whom I have any occafion to addrefs. Men 
who are fatisfied with impudent^ and un-' 
founded affcrtion ) or whofe palJions have takea 

o a pare 
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a part becaufe they feel that a general level 
would be to them an advancement, certainly 
form no very inviting audience. If this work 
is, as I think, written with the logic of flioe- 
makers and tlie metaphyfics of barbers, I know 
not how to adapt my obfervations to this new 
kind of connoifleur in politics ; aud the learned 
and judicious will not want my affiftance to 
deteft its quackery and ignorance ; fo that I 
write under the difcouraging appr^henfion thiat 
what I fliall fay will be ufelefs to one defcrip- 
tion of my readers, and unneceffary to an 
other. 

. Befides " Rights of Man^^ twQ oMier publi- 
catiohs of this fame anthour have^ ll|ely been 
put into circulation, as it is faid, with much in- 
duftry; one entitled Common Senfe^ zn^ the 
other A Letter to the Abl^e Raynal. Common 
Senje was written in the year 1 776, when Eng- 
land had too late, and with the worft grace, 
held cut reconciliation to America; and was 
defigned by the writer to difluade her from ac- 
cepting of any terms which were or might be 
pfiered to them from this country. That 
America had then acquired a full rigfit to de- 
cide for herfelf I am no5 difpofed to <}v^i\Y ; and 
if this officer of the Congrefs thought it beil 
for her to come to an immediate and hnal it- 
p-aration from England, I think he did his duty 

in 
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in endeavouring to perfuade the people into the 
fame opinion. To his atguments on this head 
I have nothing to oppolej they feem to be 
forcible; and the cant with which they] are 
accompanied I fuppofe he knew was fuited to 
the taftc of his readers. Cant is the fpurious 
offspring of enthufiafm, begotten by hypocrify: 
But as the cant of this American ex-fecretary 
partakes, I fulpeft, much more of the lather 
than the mother, he ought to have known, 
that his fcripture politics are obfolete and fu- 
perannuated in thefe countries by an hundred 
years, '* Government by Kings being the moft 
*^ profperous invention the Devil ever fet on 
** foot for the promotion of idolatry'* — ** Mo-- 
** narchy being one of the finS of tne Jews for 
** which a curfe in referve is denounced againft 
♦* them*' — ** the Almighty entering his proteft 
•* againft monarchical government,'* and '^ dif-r" 
.** approving from jealoufy a forrri of govern- 
" ment which invades the prerogative of hea-' 
<« ven*," is fuch monftrous nonfenfe asnuight, 
for what I know, be fuited to the fanatics of 
jElofton, where witchcraft was in great vogue 
the beginning of this century, but here will ex* 
cite nothing but contempt as a wretched endea-^ 
your to arm ignorance and fuperftition againft" . 

* Common Senfe, pages i6j» 17, |8. ^ 

o z re^fon^^ 
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tftafon and common fenfe^ Does he mean to 
advife us to change our civil government for 
an hierarchy, when he fo violently reprobates 
an ancient nation for changing their hierarchy 
for a civil government ? When the Jcws,^ weary 
of the tyranny of priefts, de fired governours 
whofe aQs not pretending to be commanded by 
God might be queftioned by mep, is it enough 
tp prove againft the reafonablenefs pf this defire 
that the thing difpleafed Samuel^ when they faid 
Give us a King to judge us ? If the people of 
Rome were at this day to require a civil go-r - 
vernor in the plac? of the Vicar of Chrift, 
I fuppofe the thing would difpleafe the Pope, 
but would that prove the folly or wickednefs' 
of the requeft ? — In truth fuch ftuff is no * 
otherwife worthy of notice, except to fhew 
the low arts to whiclf this n^ountebank has' 
recourfe, to adapt his drugs to people of all 
forts. Provided he can overturn^ he cares not 
whether it be by the band of philofophy or fu- 
perftition, and it is nothing to him which of the 
two poflefs themfelves of the ruined edifice. 

The other publication is^ A Letter to the Abbi 
Kaynaly in anfwcr tp certain Refleftions on the. 
American Revolution, where the Abbe had the 
boldnefs to praife the magnanimity of Eqgland. 
in this great war. Upon thefe publications I 
have but oije remark to make, which is of con-* 
, ' I fequence 
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fequeucc only becaufe it determines the degree 
of confidence we ought to place in the motives 
amd defigns of the authour of ** Rights of 
Man ;" and tins is, that they contain the mod 
pofitive and' unequivocal declarations of eternal 
and inoplacable hatred and enmity to thefe 
countries. *' Men of paflive tempers/' h^ lays, 
** look fomewhat lightly over the offences of 
*' Britain, flill hoping for the Left, and are apt 
*' to call out, come, come we fhall be friends 
^* again for all this. But let us examme the 
** paffions and feelings of mankind ; bring the 
** do£trine of reconciliation to the touch ftonc 
** of nature, and then tell me whether you can 
** hereafter love honour and faiJifully fervc 
** the power that hath carried fire and fword 
** into your land ?*'' — " to talk of friendihip 
" with thofe in whom our reaibn forbids us 
*^ to have faith, and our afFeftions wounded 
^* through a thoufand pores unftruft us tode- 
*' teft is madnefs and folly,+'' the laft cord is 
*^ now broken, the people of England are pre* 
** fenting addrefles againft us. There are in- 
** juries which nature cannot forgive, flie would 
*' ceafe to be nature if (he did. As well can 
*^ the lover forgive the raviiher of his miftref? 
••* as . the Continent of America forgive die 

* Common Senfe, p. 38. t Page 51. 

^* mur* 
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" murderers of Britain. The Almighty hath 
** implanted in us thele unextinguifhable feel- 
•• ings to good and wife purpoies*." Nor were 
thefe either temporary feelings excited by re-^ 
cent fenfe of injury, or mere fuggeftions calcu* 
lated to promote the declaration of indepen- 
^epcyi but the real workings of the man^s 
mind ; for the fame rooted hatred to England 
ajpipears in his *' Letter to Raynal/' written 
after an interval of three years, and after the in- 
tfependency of America had been declared ; and 
is repeated and avowed and renewed at this 
moment by oftentatious republications in thef 
very midft of us ; nay it is, if poflible, carried 
farther. In the former publication the eternity 
of hatred is founded on the injuries of a long' 
war — becaufe, ** never can true reconcilement 
** grow where wounds of deadlieft hate have 
^* pierced deep" — but in the latter it is jufli- 
jfied upon the deteftable qualities of the Englifh 
people in gerieral ; and the ^uthour very feri- 
Qufly invites all the world to unite with him ia' 
bate, and to join together to machinate the de-' 
ftru^tion of this odious nation. ** If," fays hev 
^* we take a view of the part Britain has aded,* 
*• we fhall find every thing which ought t& 
^* make a nation, blufh ; the rpofj; vulgar abuf§' 

^'Page 52. * ' 

'^ accomi 
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«* accompanied by that fpecies of haughtinefs 
*' which diftinguifhes a mob from a gentle- 
*• man.* It was equally from her manners as 
** from h?r injuftice that fhe loft her coionies.+'* 
To the Abbe's admiration of the magnanimity of 
England in refufing to accept the mediation of 
Spain in 1779, he fays, ** the rejeftion was 
** iK)t "prompted by her fortitude but her va- 
*< uity.l Why did not the Abbe rather dwell 
** with pleafure on that greatnefs of charadter 

* Thomas Paine has been well illuminated fince he talked 

of GENTLEMAN. 

t Letter to the A. R. p. 10. 

$ The following is the paflagc as citecl in the Letter (p. 
58.) which fogrievoufly offended this detefteiP of the Britilh 
name — 

** It is In fuch circumftances as thefe ; it is in the time 
** when noble pride elevates the foul fuperior to all tcrrour — • 
** when nothing is feenmore dreadful than the fliame of re- 
** ceiving the law ; and when there is no doubt or hefitatbn 
** which to chufe between ruin and difhonour ; it is then that 
" the greatnefs of a nation is dlfplayed. I acknowledge 
** however that men accuftomed to judge of things by th« 
" event call great and perilous refolutions, heroifm, or mad- 
** nefs, according to the good orbadfuccefs with which they 
" have been attended. If it fliould then be aflced what is the 
** name which (hall in years to cbme be given to the firmnefs 
^* which is at this moment exhibited by the Engliih I fliall 
*' anfwer that I db not know. But that which it deferves I 
" knew^ I know that the annals of the world hold out to 
" us but rarely the auguft and majertic fpeftacle of a natioo 
'* which chufes rather ' to renounce its duration thi^n its 
" glory." 
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** that fuperiority of heart which has marked 
•* the conduft of France m her conquefts. The 
** confederates unite in a rival emmence in the 
*' treatment of thtir enemies. Spain, in her 
♦* conqueft of Minorca and the Bahama iflands, 
'* confirms this remark. , America has been in- 
•' vaiiable in her lenity from the beginning of 
*' the war. It is England only who has been 
*^ infolent and cruel *. A mind habituated to 
** meannefs and injuftice, commits them with- 
*' but reflediion. For on what other ground 
*' than this can we account for the declaration 
*' of war againft the Dutch + ? When once the 
*^ mind lofes the fenfe of its own dignity, it 
*' lofes likewife the ability of judging of it in 
•' another. And the American war has thrown 
*^ Biitain into fuch a variety of abfurd fitua- 
** tions, that argufng from herfelf, (he fees 
*^ not in what condu6l national dignity con- 
** fifls in other countries. From Holland 
** flie expected duplicity and fubmiffion,. 
/' and this miftake arofe from having adted 
** in a number of inftances during the pre- 
*' fent war the fame chrarcter herfelf.'* — 
** To be allied to or connected with Britain 
** feenps to be an unfafc and impoKte lituation.. 
^* Holland and America are inftances of the 
*' reality of this remark. Make thefc coun- 

* Letter, pages 62, 63. t Page 69. 

** tries^ 
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^* tries the allies of France or Spain "and Bri- 
** tain will court them with civility and treat 
*^ them with refpedl; make them her own 
** allies, and Ihe will infult and plunder 
" them. In the firft cafe fhe feels fome ap- 
'^ prehenfion of offending them becaufe they 
** have fupport at hand; in the latter thefe 
** apprehenfions do not exift* — ^A total refor- 
" mation is wanted in England.— She wants an 
expanded mind +.-— She has laboured to be 
*^ wretched and ftudied to be hated i. France 
*^ is as able to be fupcrior to England in the 
extent of a navy as (he is in the extent of her 
revenues and population, and England may 
lament the day when by her infolence and 
injuftice flie provoked in France a maritime 
difpolition ;"— and then follows a detailed 
plan for the annihilation of the Britifli navy^-- 
** To conclude, if it may be faid, that Britain 
" has numerous enemies, it like wife proves 
^* (he has given numerous offences. Infolence 
*' is fure to provoke hatred in a nation or an 
** individual §." *' The want of manners in 
♦^ the Briti(h court even in its birthdays and 
" new year's odes arc calculated to infatu* 

♦ Page 71. t Page 74, % P^« 78- 

§ Thpmas Paine then it (hould feem has no objeSion to 
provoking hatred. 

p " ate 
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" ate the vulgar and dlfguft the man of re^' 
** finement * ;'* and her former overbearhig' 
*' rudcnefs and infufFerable injuftice on the fcas 
*"' have made every commercial nation her foe. 
*^ Her fleets were employed as engines of prey, 
^' and adled on the furface of the deep the chat 
^' rafter which the fhark docs under it."-^-and 
he finally advifes the powers at a general peace 
to allow her only a limited number of fliips. 

Fropa this fcries of decUratious of enmity 
and abhorrence, continued through a period of 
many years, and now confirmed by a new 
avowal, no doubt, I think, can remain in any 
man's inind of the determined evil difpofitiou 
of this perfon refpefting the Britifh nation ; 
nor confequently of the malevolent fpirit by 
which he rnuft be actuated in all his voluntary 
proceedings towards us. After all his plans for- 
her deftrudlion, and predidlions pf her fall, he 

* Learned and ingenious writers haye fomctimcs very 
fuccefsfully lowered their ftile to the level of the common 
people j> as Swift djd in his celebrated Draper's |^etters ; but 
this writer has the natural eloquence of a night-cellar. He 
writes in defiance of grammar^ as if fyntax were an ariftp- 
pratical invention; and with. a jdifregard of decency wor-- 
ihy of his politics. There is a fort of monkey-like im- 
pudence^ which is fo grofs that the malice of it is loft in 
the biifFopnery^; of this kind is his affeftation of refined difguft 
^t the vulgarity of the Englifh cotort in a writer whofc 
jaerit if he has any confifts in his yulearitv. 
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fees her rife (liperior, in her relative fituatioti 
as well rfs her, internal profperity to what (he 
was before. Like the Devil in Paradifehe 
turns afide with envy at the fight, and projeds 
the deftrudtion of this happinefs not oiily in 
the fame fpirit but by the very means cm- 
ployed by Satan himfelf. 

—I will excite their minds 
With more defire to know, and to rejedl 
Envious commands, invented with defign 
To keep them low, whom knowledge might exalt 
Equal with Gods: afpiring to be.fuch> 
They taste and die — ^ 

But if his malice is as deep, he is not quite fo 
great a mafter of his art. Stimulated by vanity, 
he accompanies his diabolical counfels with fuch 
certain indications of evil defign, as muft awaken 
diftruft in the moft credulous. Under thefe in- 
dications " his fufpe<9:ed gift will be either caft 
into the flames entire, or its contents examined 
with the moft fcrupulous care ^nd miftruft*." It 
fhall be pulverized and fifted like the golden 
calf, and fcattered to the winds of Heaven. 

The pamphlet entitled " Rights of Man** 
propofes no lefs than to deftroy every moral, and 

... * Qporum njeliorfentcntiafnenti 

Aut pelogo Danaum infidias, fufpefU^ue dona 
Prxcepitare jubent, fubjeftifque urere flamis 
Aut terebrare cavas uteri, ct tcntarc latcbras* 

P 2 rclU 
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religious, and political eftablifhment in the 
world ; and to replace them with a perfedl ly(^ 
tcm of its own. It is a Iketch of a com pleat 
code of deftrudtion, of which the following arc 
the great outlines* 

That the living cannot be bound by laws made 
by the dead. 

That all men being perfedlly equals every man 
has an equal right in every thing. 

That every man 'in fociety retains the right of 
doing every thing that he is able to do ; and ac^ 
quires the right to call upon the general force to 
ajjijl him in doing every thing that he is not able 
to dd* 

Bold as our author is, that he may not frighten 
his game too foon, in eftablifliing the firft or 
thefe principles, hd ufes Mr. Burke as a ftalk- 
ing horfe. 

The author of The Refit Slidns had endeavoured 
to fupport the unconftitutional doftrine of the 
indeafeafible right of fucceffion to the crdwri^ by 
the force of certain technical terms of courfe 
ufed in the fettlement of the prefent legal efta- 
blifhmcnt — mojl humbly and faithfully fubmit 
themfelvesj their heirs^ and pojlerities^ for ever 
— and this errour is feized upon with great 
avidity by our anarchiji as a pretext, poor as it 
is, for introducing his firft attack upon laws in 
general* But it is obvious that The Refec- 
tions 



tions could only mean to aflert (though falfely 
not abfurdly) that fuch being the conftitution 
eftablifhed by law, fuch it muft confequeutly 
remain at this day, and as long as the conftitu- 
tion exifts, uulefs the law by which it is or- 
dained fhall be repealed or altered by the Icgif- 
lature. In this fenfe and no other can the gen- 
tleman be underftood to confider this, declara- 
tion or the ftatute enabled upon it, becaufe he 
exprefsly . recognifes the rights of the legijlaturc 
io regulate the fuccejjion ; and the power of the 
nation at all times wholly to aboUJh the monarchy 
and every other part of the conjiitution *. All the 
nonfenfe therefore which this writer choofes to 
combat for nine pages together, as fuppofing 
the gentleman to have maintained the grand ab- 
furdity, that any legiflaturecan make laws which 
no fubfequent legiflature can alter or repeal 
is perfectly gratuitous ; and what is more Mr. 
Paine knows that is ; but under the cloak o. 
this fuppofed errour, he wifhes to fmuggle in 
this part of his fyftem of deftrudlion without 
alarming tender confciences too much by pre- 
fenting it point blank and at once. The fol- 
lowing politions fubverfive of all law, are there- 
fore introduced not direAly but obliquely as 
if in anfwer to a pretended abfurdity +. 

* RefleAions. 

t If after all it fliould be poflible that Mr. Paine touH 
really conceive the authour of The Reflexions to mean that 
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t. Every age and generation mufi be as fret td 
nSt* for itfelf in all cases, as the generation 
which preceded it. 

Which is to fay in other word^ that the pre- 
fent generation is not bound by any law or 
eftablifhment made by any preceding genera*- 
tion ; becaufe if we were bound to any obedi- 
ence to thefe laws, it would be abfurd to fay 
that we are as free to ad in all cafes as men 
were before thefe laws were made. 

2. ^he parliament or' the people of 1688, or of 
any other period^ had no more right to difpofe of 
the peopk of the frefent dc^^ or to hind or con-^ 
trol them in any shape whatever, than the 
.parliament or the people of the prefent day han^e to 
difpofe of or to bind or control thofe who are to 
live a hundred or a thoufand years hence. 

But it is certain that the parliament or the 
people of the prefent day have not a fhadow 
of right to make laws which are to operate a 
thoufand years hence, or to legiflate exprefsly 
for any future generation ; becaufe they can- 
not preclude the right of every^ generation 

any body of men ever did or could make a law incapable of 
be. v> altered or repealed, I beg his pardon for having dc-» 
fciidec his fagacity at the expence of his honefty ; and I 
greatly r cimire his humility in condefcending to anfwer fuch 

perledl folly. 

* Not to legiJlaU obfcuTC but touH. 

to 
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to make, or repeal, or alter laws ; therefore 
we, the people of the prefdnt day, are not 
bound or controled in any (hape whatever by 
any aft of the parliament of 1688, or of any 
other paft generation. 

3. When man ceafes to exift his power ceafes 
with him. He has no longer any authority in di^ 
resting who Jhall govern^ or how government Jhall * 
be organized or how ddminijiered. 

But if all laws and cftabliihments lofe their 
authority as foon as the makers of them ceafc 
to exift, no man is at this day bound by any 
moral obligation to obey any law made by his 
fathers, but may difobey and refift them all a^ 
far as he is able. 

i\fter having thus relieved our minds fron^ 
all moral obligation of obedience to the law5 
and inftitutions of our forefathers, the pious au- 
thour proceeds to eftablifti another funda* 
mental principle of his fyftem of deftruftion ; 
and labours it with earneftnefs proportioned to 
its conlequence and extent. And this is ." the 
illuminating ^and divine principle of the equality of 
man'C^ not that equality in the fight of the law 
Ipoken of in the French Declaration of Rights, 
but abfblute pofitive equality, received immedi- 
ately from God, in the fame manner as if pojle^ 
rity had been continued by creation infleadof gene-- 
ration i--pfrom ' \yhich it follows as a neceffary 

confer 
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confequencc, that focicty cannot give or any 
man poflefs any right to appropriate to hi? own 
ule any part of the common benefits of nature; 
more than his neceffities immediately require, 
fo as to exclude from them any other men, who 
hav^ all an equal right with himfelf. 

Here then is the foundation laid for the great 
work of regeneration I — Here is the rejedlion of 
the ^* old law" to make way for the new tefta- 
ment of Thomas Paine ; and when he has pro- 
ceeded to eftablifh, as he (hortly afterwards 
does, that we hai»e no conjiitutton ; it is impofli- 
\At to be more free than we are to- engage with 
any projedor who will undertake to make us a 
government upon the beft and cheapefl: terras. 
And here again Thomas is ready with his pro- 
pofals. He offers not only to pull down, and 
clear away the rubbilh, but to rebuild, all of 
the beft materials, and at the lowelj prices, and 
upon an entire new plan of his own invention, , 
and here it is. 

I . Man did not enter into Jociety to have fewer 
rights than he had before. Every civil right has 
for its foundation fome natural right pre^exifiing 
in the individual^ but to the enjoyment cf which his 
individual power is not in all cafes fufficiently com-- 
pleat. Every civil right is a natural right ex^ 
f hanged. 

From 
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From whence It follows, that man does hot 
enter into fbciety that his natural appetites and 
paffions Ihould be reftrained, but that he may 
take the arm offociety in addition to his own^ when^ 
ever his powers for their enjoyment are defective 
in the individual. 

2. ^be natural rights which he retains are all 
thofe in which the power to execute is asperfeSl in 
the individual as the right itfelf 
/iBut it has been already demonftrated, that 
according to the ** divine principle of the equal 
** rights of man," no man can have a right to 
poflefs any thing to the exclufion of bther« ; 
and that every man has a right by^his own' 
force, and the affiftance of fociety if neceffary/ 
to reftft fuch exclufion ; and the enjoyment of 
a beautiful fepiale or any other of the goods of 
fortune being among thefe natural rights in 
which the power to execute is as pcrfe^fl as the 
right itfelf ; it follows that thofc afts which- 
have been hitherto injurioufly diftinguiflied and 
unjuftly punifhed under the names of rape, and 
robbery, and burglary, and 'aflaffiuation are itt 
reality no more than civil rights founded on ina<*' 
tural rights pre-exifling inJbsindi^idu^L Rights' 
which the pdwer produced from the aggregate cf 
natural rights imperfe^ in power in the iudividu^lf 
(or in plainer terms the power of the &ate) tOK* 
mt he applied to invade. \ . - : 

^^(l After 
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After having taken this fliort view of the 
dire^V, main do£lrincs, let us examine the fb- 
phifms by which they are collaterally fup- 
ported. 

. Mr. Burke has it feems faid, '' that the peo- 
" pie of England will refift the pradlical affer- 
" tion of certain rights with their lives and 
•* fortunes/* Upon which Thomas obferves, 
** that men fhould take up arms and ipend their 
•* lives and fortunes not to maintain their 
^* rights, but to maintain that they have not 
*^ rights is an entirely new fpecies of difboveiy, 
** and fuited to the paradoxical genius of Mr. 
** Burke.'* ^ Now I would alk this excellent 
logician what is to be underftood by ih^pratlicai 
ajfertion of the rights '^ to choofe new govcr- 
^^ ndrs, to calhier the old ones, and to frame a 
V^ new government" but the rifing up in force 
for thefe purpofes ? and what there is/' ftrange," 
or '* marvellous," or '* paradoxical,'* in fuppof- 
ing that thofe who approve the prefeht govern- 
ment and the prefent governors will I'eiift thefe 
changes, and defend the prefent eftablifhment 
with their lives and fortunes ? But Thomas fa w 
coofufedly a fort ofantithefis between rights and . 
not rights.^ and with the moft felf-fati^fied air of • 
fiipcriority produces this ,miferablc fophifin 
which a ichool-boy of ten jjrcars old would be 
able to deleft. 
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Page 1 2, he fays, " the laws of every coufi'^ 
** try mujl be analogous tofome common princlpl^^ 

• «fcthis, as 1 do not underftand I cannot deny— • 
*' In England^ no parent or mafier^ nor all the au-^ 
*' thorlty of parliament can hind or control the per^- 
** final freedom even of an individual beyond the 
*' ^S^ ^f twenty ^one years j^ No? what are fol- 
diers, and failors, and hired fervauts, and arti- 
cled clerks, journeymen, &c. ? Is not their per- 
Ibnal freedom bound and controlled by their of- 

• ficers and mafters under the authority of parlia- 
ment ? 

On what ground of right then could the parlia-^ 
ment ^ i688 bind pofterity? This fyUogifm 
with its unintelligible major, its falfe minor, 
and its confequence bearing but a flight analogy 
to the premifes, is, I think, a perfect model of 
impertinent logic. 

Page 1 7, we are prefented with a nuxim ^ l^ 
Fayette introduced with great pomp and (blem- 
nity^— For a nation to love liberty it is fufficient 
that fhe knows it^ and to be free it is fufficient that 
Jbe wills it. In the firft of thefe aphorifins 
whether the modern Lycurgus means to fpeak 
of a pradical or a theoretical acquaintance with 
civil liberty ; whether of a lov« created by the 
habitual experience of its excellence, or by the 
attradlion of its abftra£t beauty ; of Americaa 
or French liberty; we are left to dlfcovcr. If 
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he had faid that a government reiling on laws, 
by which perfbual liberty and property are 
oqually fecured to all, and which no man has the 
power to difpenfe with or control is the heft 
foundation for national happinefs, he would have 
' repeated an intelligible truth, confirmed by the 
experience and content of ages. But this could 
not have been reduced to the quintefcence of a 
philofophical maxim, nor have hitched into the 
antithefis which ioWows^^and to be free it isfuf 
ficient that Jhe wills it. Nothing can be more 
vague than the fenfc of abftrad terms wheu 
ufed by confufed minds. Suppofing the ad- 
verfe interefts and paffions of men to be united 
in one volition, a fuppofition not very eafy to 
make, civil liberty is an extrepiely complicated 
idca^ and men muft differ from each other 
widely in their conception of it. National free-. 
dom depends upon the a<Slion and re-a(f3:ion of a 
thoufand fprings* It is not only the refult of 
great wifdom but of great good fortune; it 
mufl be the work of time and experience, and 
liipportcd by a combination of circun^ftances, 
which frpm the few free ftates recordpd in the 
annals of mankind we^muft fuppofe to be ex* 
tf emely rare*. The Americo-galUc commander 

might 

* Nam cunSas nationes ^t tirbes populusi aut primores, 
aut finguli regunt : deleda ex his & conftita Rcipublic* 

fiiMrm*, 
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might juft as well have faid that ^^ for a natioti 
** to be wife it is fuificient that (he wills it,'* as 
that the mere will to be free will give a free go- 
vernment. For the reft, Mr. Paine obferves 
very truly, that " thcfe fentences do not finifli 
^f like Mr. Burke's periods with mufic in the 
** ear and nothing in the heart," for they arc 
as unmuiical as they are abfurd* 

As I love to render juftice to all men, I will 
allow that from page 19 to page 27, he expofes 
fome of the toryifms of Tie Reflexions with a 
good deal of fpirit and fuccefs in his rough ple- 
beian way ; and the contraft between the pohihed 
redundancy of the one, and the quaint vulgarity 
of the other is not unpleafant. 

Page 35, he ridicules Mr. B. for ** building 
•* a tragic fcene" upon ** carrying the heads 
** npon fpikes about Paris,'* and confiders Tbe 
Reflexions as *.' a greater outrage" than the 
ailafHnations ; and then juftifies thefe barbarities 
by the example of the heads upon Temple Bar ! 
Page 37 and 38 he contends that " this difpoii- 
tion to cruelty is owing to the diftindlionsof fo* 
** ciety."—" A vaft mafs of mankind," he fays, 
^^ are degradedly thrown into the back ground of 

ioirnm, laudari fiicUius quam evenire ; vd fi evenit, hand ^^ 
uturna efle poteft; Tacit. Ann. IV. 31. 

*« human 
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^^ the htimari pidure to bring forward with 
** greater glare the puppet (howof ftateand arijf- 
*' tocracy.'' — I wifh he had told U5 how thefe 
^iftindions in fociciy arife : In fuch^ an inver* 
ligation he muft foon have been reduced ulti- 
mately to refer them all to the unequal diftribu- 
tion of riches, [it is relative ^ov^r/y, occafioned 
by luxury and commerce by which men are 
thrown into the (hade of the picture; and riches 
and luxuries and arts that* glare in the frontT) 

Pages 47, 48, &c. he alks, " does Mn'iSurke 
•' mean to deny that man has any rights ? If he 
** does he muft mean that there are no fudi 
*^ things as any rights any where, and that he 
*' has none himfeJf ; for what is there in the 
** world but man/' The fophiftry of this 
queftion and the reft of the paflage depends 
upon the loofe and indefinite ufage of the words 
man and rights. In a pure ftate.of nature, fup- 
pofed previous to the formation of fociety, the 
rights of every individual muft have been co- 
equal with bis natural powers, and capacities, 
and wants ; like the rights of the carnivorous 
to devour the frugivorous animals, and theirs* to 
confume the vegetable world ; rights proved by 
their teeth and claws and the conformation 
of their ftomachs; and after the fortnation- 
of.focieties, his rights are determined- and af- 
certained by the laws and inftitutions of the fo- 
4 ciety 
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tiety* in which he is bom ; and thcfc focial 
rights, being all relative rights, muft always be 
liable to vary with the circumftances, and can- 
not therefore be reduced to any pofitive or im- 
mutable principles. As to the author of I'he 
RefleBionSj he might and probstbly would an- 
Iwcr for himfelf that he is fatisfied with the 
civil rights which are fecured to him by the 
laws of the fociety to which he belongs. 

This great political luminary, riling like the 
fun upon the darknefs of paft ages, has not 
only difcovered and laid open the eternal prin- 
ciples of legiflation, but '* an eternal fource of 
^' authority to which ive may refer^^ and this 
is — Adam — we are now arrived at the orU 
gin of man and the origin of his rights. — Oh 
rare I^ — Here our enquiries find a rejling place 
and our reafon finds a home.r-The i-eafon of a 
Plato, or a Montefquieu, or a Locke, or a 
Bayle, would have felt Itfelf, I believe, but ill 
lodged.—* Ti&^ unitjy of Man in the- creation is the 
divine origin of th^ rights of ;w^»— To be fure 
when there was but one man there could be no 
inequality of perfons; — 'the genealogy ofChrifi 
is trat^d:io Adam^^ why not then trace the rights of 
man ib, the creatkn of man? Now what, in the 
naoicof ^onimon^nfe, is there In common ber 

♦ Pages, 47, 48, 

tweeft 
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tween the gcncalog7 of Chrift an4 thts rights erf" 
man ? But to talk to him in his own cant ; bow 
does he reconcile the preference gi^en by God to 
one people over all others— to this illuminat* 
ing divine principle of the equal rights of man ? — 
What does he fay to the promife of the Lord to 
Rebecka, " that two nations (hould fpring from 
^* her womb, one of which ihould ferve the 
** other," or to the fale of the right of primoge- 
niture under the divine fanclion r— ortothe pro- 
phetic bleffings of the patriarchs ; ** Let people 
" ferve thee and nations bow down to thee ; 
** be lord over thy brethren, and let thy mo- 
^' ther*s fons bow down to thee."— Or to the 
difference' made between the defcendants of 
Ham, &c, — How the Lord came to fufFcr the 
world to remain fo long in ignorance of this 
unity of man in the creation which he had'deA 
lined from the beginning to be the iburce of 
their natural and civil right as well as of their 
moral duties ?— How it has happened that fince 
the exiftence of fociety this principle has never 
once that we know of been applied to the pur- 
pofe for which it was ordained? and finally 
why the Lord has \iiAs x\{\& greatejl and moji 
fdvantageous truth from all his patriarchs and 
prophets, and infpired writefs of the oM woarld 
to reveal it in this latter day to^an American 

^ex-fecr^-. 
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ex-fecretary— when he has anfvvcred thefe quet 
tious. J have many more to a(k *. 

*' If," he fays, ** any generation of men 
" ever poffeffed the right of didtating the 
** mode by which the world (hould be go- 
** verned for ever, it was the firft generation 
" 'that exifted."— But neither the firft genera- 
tion or any generation fince that we have heard 

* Sir Robert Filmer makes ufe of the very fame argument 
from fcripture, which Mr. Paine brings to prove the' rights of 
man to equality, and almoft in the fame words exa£Uy for 
the contrary purpofe ; the unity of man in the creation is 
the ground he takes to eftablifh the divine rights of Kings 
and the reft of his execrable fyftem of civil flavery. — " I 
** cannot, (he fays) but reverence that form of government 
** which was allowed and made ufe of for God's own peor 
" pie.— rit were impiety to think that God would not fur* 
" nifli them with the beft form of government. — It is a 
** fhame for us chriftians to feek the origin of government 
** from the inventions or piftures of poets, orators, philofo- 
*' phers, and heathen hiftorians, who all lived ihoujands of 
** years after the creation^ and were in a manner ignorant of 
" //, and to negleft the fcriptures which have with more 
" authority moft particularly given us the true ground and 
** principles of government." 

Preface to " The Anarchy of a Limitid or Mixed Monarchy. " 
*' Natural freedom (he fays) cannot be fuppofed, with- 
" out the denial of the creation of Adam. — It is not 
" poffible for the will of man to fearch out the firft grounds 
" or principles pf government except he knew that at the 
" creation,- on^ man alone was made to whom the'dominion 
** of all was given." ; ' ; 

Obfervations touching Forms of Government, 
So Doftors differs, and fo arethe people duped ! 

R in 
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of, ever allerted any fuch fenfclcfs claim. /Men 
in fociety are governed by moral ncceffityy as m 
a ftate of nature they are governed by phyjtcal 
neceflityT^ Governments are formed or changed 
according to circumftances and relations for 
ever fludkuating. Men are bound under the 
ftridleft moral obligation to fubojit to the go- 
vernment under which they live, as long as 
they enjoy the benefit of it ; or as long as it re- 
tains tte power of enforcing obedience. No 
two governments ever have been or ever can be 
exadly alike, nor can any government remain 
long exactly in the fame pofition. rPoliticai 
bodies have their birth, their infancy, their 
youth, their manhood, their old age, and their 
diiTolution like natural bodies; and are like 
them fubjeft to accident and difeafeT} They 
are in all degrees of better and worfe, and very 
rarely in the extreme, of good or bad. The 
changing of any mode or fyftem of regulation 
under which a fociety adtually exift, muft (as 
the authour of The Refiedtions well fays, when 
generally applied) *' always be a queftion of 
difpofitions and of means and probable confe- 
quences rather than of pofitive rights.'* ' 
Dr. Price had faid, that " under the confti- 
tution declared at the Revolution: the people 
of England acquired a right tojraine a go^ 
vernment for them/elves'^ (for the two other 

pofitious, 
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pofitions, ta cboofe their own governors and to Cd" 
Jbier them for mifconduSl are included in this) 
This Mr. Paine denies, and it is not for me to 
reccHicile thefe great authorities to my humble 
opinion, though they differ with each other 
they are both miftaken > Mr. Paine in fuppofing 
that ^^ the parliament of 1688 fet up or aflumed 
" any rights of controling pofterity to the end 
** of time," (p, 10, II.) And the Doctor in 
not perceiving that the right they maintained 
was the right to preferve and not the right to 
dejlroy. The right to withdraw^ their allegi- 
ance from the King, to prevent the diflblution 
of the conftitution ; not the right to diiTolve 
the conftitution themfelves. 

Page 51. Thomas complains of ** the vaft 
^< difiance to which man^ confidered as man, is 
" thrown back from his maker by the prefent 
*' exifting governments in all parts of Eu- 
" rope ;" and ridicules, with his wonted happy 
vein, ** the turnpike gates fet up by Mr. Burke 
^^ between man and his maker." Unluckily 
however thefe turnpike gates are not at all of 
this gentleman*s fetting up, but were all eredled 
long ago by men who, as we have been taught 
to believe, were immediately infpired by God 
himfelf, 

Mr. Paine J page 51—" I will quote Mr. 
^^ Burke's catalogue of barriers that he has fet 

R 2 •* up 
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*^ up between man and his maker. Putting 
** himfelf in the charafter of a herald, he fays, 
^f We fear God — we look with awe to kingsr^ 
^^ with affeStion to parliaments — with duty toma- 
*^ gift rates — with reverence to priejls^-^and with 
M refpe£t to nobility — Mr. Burke has forgotten 
** to put in chivalry— he has forgotten to put in 
^« Peter/* 

St. Peter fays — '' Submit yourfelves to every 
*' ordinance of man for the Lord's fake — Whe- 
** ther it be to the king as fupreme or unto go- 
'* vernours as unto them that are fent by him 
** —Honour all men — love the brotherhood 

^,* — fear God honour the king — - fer- 

*' vants be fubjedl to your mailers/' St. Paul 
fays — " Let every foul be fubje<ft to the 
*f higher powers.— They that refift Ihall re- 
^f. ceive to themfelves damnation — render 
*^ therefore to all their dues— tribute to whom 
** tribute is due, cuftom to whom cuftom, ho- 
*^ nour to whom honour."— It feems to be 
Thomas and not Mr. Burke that has " forgot- 
^* ten Peter." 

^' The.duty of man," he adds," isnota.wil- 
". dern:efs of turnpike-gates through which he is 
'J to pafs by tickets from one to another." How 
duty can be a wildernejs of gates I certainly am 
not prepared to fhow ; but. if the authour by 
tiiis iigure. means to defcribe the moral afiec- 

r... -^ * : . * tions 
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tions and obligations as independant of and un- 
conne£ted with each other, his ethics are in my 
c^inion as falfe as his politics. Qfhe moral as 
well as the political conftitution is held together 
by gradations and dependencies, formed out 
of their relative and reciprocal nature. Thefe 
are the foft ties of human fociety. Abftraft 
duties exift in the hollow brains of philofophers, 
but not in the practical offices of lifbj^ Our 
fubordinations and mutual dependencies are the 
fources of a thoufand of the tendereft and moft 
endearing virtues, and minifter to the heart in 
a- thoufand lovely forms. If the perfeft moral 
and natural equality and independency of man 
could be eftablifhed, this infulated monk, with- 
out the power and confequently without the 
benevolence of a God^ and without the natural 
affedions of a man, would be the moft (Jeteft- 
abk as well as the moft miferable of all beings. 
ATill the reader is warned by repeated difap- 
poiritments hfs expedlation is conftantly excifed 
by fome pompous unprodudlive prelude. Page- 
56, he fays, " To poflefs ourfelves of a clear 
*' idea of what government is or ought to bej 
*' wemuft trace it to its origin.'* Should not 
one fuppofe from this opening that he was 
going to give us an anplyfis of civil fociety in its 
fource and progrefs ? Inftead of this he contents 
himfelf with aflerting, Juq perkulo^ ** that in 



" doing 
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doing this/* (which he leaves us to do for 
ourfelves) " we (hall eafily difcover that all 
" governments muft have arifen either out ef 
** the people or over the people ;" in which he 
does nothing more than confound a mode of 
cxiftence common to all poffible governments, 
good and bale, viz, that of being over the peo* 
pie, with the caufe and origin of governments ; 
and this he calls, " poffeffing ourfelves of a 
** clear idea of what government is and ought 
" to be.'* 

With the fame acutenefs and precifion he 
propofes '* to define what is mcaned by a con- 
** ftitution;*' and then inftead of any thing 
like a definition, he gives a vague defcription 
of the particular kind of conftitution which he 
defires to recommend. But this paffage dc- 
ferves^*to be examined. It is one of the moft 
curious in the whole work. 

Page ^6. ^^ A conjlitution is not a thing in name 
" o^ly but infati.''' — ^That is a thing is a thing 
— h has not an ideal but a real exijlence^ and 
wherever it cannot be produced in a visible 
FORM there is none at alL — What does its exif- 
teiice depend merely upon its being written 
down ?— yf conjlitution is a thing antecedent to 
government y and a government is only the creature 
of a conjlitution^^f^^ow all this, fo far from 
amounting to a definition of the fubjed, I think 

only 
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only ihews that our author either does not or 
will not underftand the etymology or (ignifica- 
tion of the term he pretends to define. A 
conftitution, as the word implies, means dny 
thing conftituted of parts, making a whole ; as 
we fay the conftitution of a borough or the con- 
ftitution of a horfe. When applied particularly 
to government, it means the aggregate of the 
laws and inftitutions and eftablifliments, whe- 
ther they have ever been coUefted in a written 
code or not, by which the country or nation 
referred to is governed ; and it may be good or 
bad in every poffible proportion and degree;, 
and as the conftituent parts muft exift before 
the body which they conftitute, fuch a confti- 
tution cannot " be antecedent to " the conftitu- 
tions, and laws, and regulations of which it is 
compofed. 

** ^he cimjlitution of a country is not the aSl of 
** its government y but of the people conftituting a 
** government ''*A}\xt to be " a country ^^ or ^^ peo- 
" //?" befpeaks Ibme fort of conftitution good 
or bad, already exifting, and conftitutions have 
neither been a fingle- adl of the government nor 
oi'the people conjiituting a government ^ but have 
been like all other human inftitutions, fubjeft 
to change and alteration by circumftances and 
ncceffities, and chance in progreflive time. 
Becaufe, as this fame authour wifely though 

incon- 
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inconfiftently obfervesia another place, (p. i5.) 
" the circumftances of the world are conthau- 
•* ally changing and the opinions of men 
** change alio ; and that which may be thought 
" right and found convenient in one age may 
" be thought wrong and found inconvenient in 
*' another." — // is the body of elements to which 
" you may refer ^ and quote article by article. ^^ — 
You may call the laws and conftitntions of any 
fociety the elements of their conjiitution if you 
plcafe; and they may z.vA will be referred to 
and quoted article by article as often as is necef^ 
lary — and which contains the principles on which the 
government fd all be efiablijhed^ &c. — in fine^ every 
thing that relates to the compleat organization of a 
civil government y and the principles on which it 
Jball act and by which ^ it Jhall be bound. — Here: 
this writer prefcribes a new and untried mode of 
conftituting a government a priori ^ by firft in- 
venting an architype or abftraft ideal form, and 
then binding and forcing all circumftances^ 
lopping the long and ftretching the fhort, tO' 
fit this perfeft model and meafure of excel- 
lence ; and then 'infifts appropriating the gene- 
ric term of conftitution exclufively to this par- 
ticular fpecies ; and becaufe our cojiftitutioa 
has grown out of our laws and not our laws 
out of our^conftitutlons, he very in^pudently 

tells 
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tells us that we have no conftitutton at all. To 
confirm felf-evident truths by proofs is not 
cafy, they can only be ftrengthenell by a refer • 
ence to fome other felf-evident truths of equal 
force. Defcartes fays, ** I think, therefore I 
am/' England is governed by known and 
eftabliflied law, therefore it has a conftitution. 
An illuftration is not an argument, but where 
the analogy is ftrong it is almoft as forcible. 
Would any man think of contending that we 
have no language becaufe our language was not 
originally framed according to certain rules of 
abftradt or univerfal grammar ; or ferioufly ad- 
vife us to burn all our books, and begin the 
world again with a new *' regenerated'* lan- 
guage becaufe the Englifti tongue contains tnaiiy 
idioms and anomalies not reducible to thele rule^? 
" Grammar," would he fay, ** is a thing nnte- 
*' cedent to language, and language is only the 
*' creature of grarnmar r" *' If the gramniar 
*' upon which the language was formed cannot 
** be produced, no fuch thing as a language 
** exifts jox ever did exifl ; vve have yet a lan- 
•• guage to form ?" Certainly to deny the ex^ 
iftence of Weftminfter Abbey, becaufe it is not 
conftituted according to any of the five orders de- 
fcribed by Vitruvius WQuId be jufl; as reafpn- 
^blc 

S Rules 
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Rules for adion muft be drawn from prac^ 
tice and experiment, and not from the dreams 
of metaphyficians. As well might an excellent 
drama be formed out of the mere unities of 
Ariftotle, a$ a good government out of the 
mere equal rights of man. As eafily can we 
ceafe to have our feelings awakened, and our 
hearts* improved by the works of our diviqo 
Shakefpeare, becaufe he was ignorant or care- 
lefs of thefe laws, as we fhall be perfuaded to fa- 
orifice the native beauties of our conftitution be- 
caufe they are not deduclble from certain ufe- 
lefs and impradlicable abflraft rules. As foou 
ftuU we employ Thomas Paine to new model 
Othello and Macbeth to the metaphyfical laws 
of the French drama, as to new model our go- 
vernment to the metaphyfical laws of the 
French conftitution^ Such legiflation puts us 
in mind of the philofophical t ay lor of Laputa, 
!who, to make a fuit of cloaths only took mea- 
fure of the thumb. 

Page 57, Mr. Paine fays in coqtinuapiori, 
*• Mr. Burke will not y Iprefume^ deny thepofition 
** I have already advanced y namely j that govern^ 
^^ ments arife either out of the people or over the 
f* people.''^ -r^Mr. Burke will probably neither 
4ehy or affirm this pofition becaufe he will per- 
ceive that it is nonfejifc. For government 
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mud always be over the people governed, wbaN, 
ever be its mode or its origin, whether it arife 
out of cotlqueft or out of common confent.: 
and he concludes with preaching to us in a 
figure borrowed from one of the darkeft myfte- 
ries of our faith, the faving doflrine of the neiv 
birth as neceffary to political as well as reli- 
gious falvation.— iTA^ country has never rege*. 
KERATED itfelfandts therefore without a con^ 
Jiitution*. So that the conftitutiou which Mon« 
tefquieu cites as above all others direSlly tend^ 
ing to political liberty j and eftabli/bing liberty by 
its laws J and of which he gives an accurate ana- 
lyfis, Thomas Paine aflures us neither does exijl 
or ever did exijl^ and is Jiill to form.-^lx. is true, 
indeed, that Thomas is not a Montefquieu. 

Pag^ 58^ " he perceives'' that " Mr. Burke 
•* could not perceive that there was any fuch 
** thing as a conftitution,'* becaufe " he has 
** not explained what it is in the work he 
** then publiflied.'* To argue that a thing 
does not exift, or that a man does, not believe 
that it exifts, becaufe he has not written a book 

^ To endeavour to prove that a thing does not exift becaufe 
It has not undergone a change, which implies the nceeffity 
of previous exigence, is too grofs a contradidion to have 

efcaped a mind endowed with common logical powers* 

• . »- > 
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upon it, docs not feem perfe£Hy fatisfaftoi^. 
If ever this eloquent and learned writer fhouM 
publifii a diflertation on the Britifti conftitution, 
though it rhay perhaps be tiitfturcd with Ibtnc 
prejudices in favour of the monarchical branch, 
it will not fail to contain much excellent eluci- 
dation of the fubjeft. In the mean time let 
thofe who are ignorant and defire to be in- 
formed what the Englifh conftitution is, look 
into the fixth chapter of the eleventh bbok of 
the Splrh of Laws. — " There is a nation in the 
" world," fays the illuftrious authour,. '' the 
*' dircift objed of whofe conftitution is poiiti- 
** cal liberty. I^t us examine the principles 
** \xpon which it is founded." — And after 
giving a beautiful analyfis of the Englifh 
conftittftion ; he adds, *' whether the Englifti 
*^ aftually enjoy this liberty or not, it is not 
" for me to determine, it is fufficient for me 
to fay that ** it is established by their 
** lXwS, and I feck no farther." The firft and 
. gfeat feature of the Englifti coilftitution is, that 
it is A 'government fy Icvm^ by which all men are 
equally bound, and which no perfon whatfoevcr 
h'iis -my right or power to alter,- or fufpend-, or 
^if^enfeWith ; that the pisrfon and propert/ 
of the pooreift peafatit is as fecui*e from wrong 
and violence in fiis humble cottage, *^* where 

the 
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^* the wind and the rain may beat in tiit the 
** king himfelf dares not enter/' ais the prince 
Jn his palace ; that every one may freely do 
whatever is riot forbidden exprefsly by the law. 
'This is the jujlice of the conftitution. Its wif" 
dom confifts in having made it the interett of 
thofe dppofite and contending principles, necef- 
farily^arifing from inequality of pofleflions, 
\^Ki'ch naturally tend and are ufually em- 
ployed to difturb and overturn government, to 
unite to maintain and preferve it. Wherever 
the poorer fort have it in their power to fell 
their liberties they will be liable to be bought 
by th6 rich, and the government will be in 
toiiflint danger of falling under the worft fort 
of arifl:6cracy ; but by h'di\\vig incorporated zn^o- 
cracy in a Houfe of Lords, with fixed and li- 
mited pbwer^, they have given them an intereft 
to maintain the mixed conftitution fuch as it is, 
againft a democracy on the one hand, and an ar- 
bitrary tifi'onarchy on the other : and the people 
having do (hare in the government except by i 
limited number of r^prefentatives, are reftrained 
from felling the fee Jtmple of their liberties as 
the* Romans did to Julius or Auguftus ; and the 
king, having coiiftitutional rights arid powerp 
coeqtlal ^ith atid independent of bcAh, is "i 
check upon both. 

The 
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The authour of The ReJleSlions to fignify 
that the crown of England is not derive, has 
exprcffed himfelf as if the king did or might 
dtfpife the opinion of the people ; and this invi- 
dious expreffion gives occafion to our aiithor to 
voitiit forth a monftrous coUeQion of indigefted 
crudities. Not to be outdone \i\ contempt for 
the opinions of the people, he begins by very 
contemptuoufly affuriug us, that " as to who is 
*' king in England or elfe where, or whether 
*' there is any king at all, or whether the peo- 
*' pie chufe a Cherokee chief, or a Hcffian huf- 
•' far for a king is not a matter that he troubles 
•' himfelf about :*** and then he takes four- 
teen pages (from 129 to 142) to prove *thi9 
Cngle pofition — T'hat every hereditary e/iablifh^ 
ment mujl be unjujl^ becauje laws made by onegene^ 
ration CA^vor bind any future genera- 

TlOlf. 

To have fhewn that this principle is abfo- 
lutely fubverfive of all laws and inftitutions 
and governments in the world is, I am well 
aware, fo far from an anfwer to this ejlablijher of 

♦.This feem8 to be imitated from a piece of wit, pub- 
filbed feme years ago in The iVorUy entitled the Unbeliever's 
Cteedy in which this is one of the articles — " I believe that 
*^ matter is God, and that God is matter, and that it is no 
•* matter whether there is any God or not." 

Jubver* 
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"verjwn it is cxadly what his fyftem pf defti^u£tion 
feems to prove; but furcly all pcrfpns of compc* 
tent underftanding, who are neither wicked nor 
infane, muft perceive the extreme fallacy and 
confufion of this deteftable nonfence. They 
muft have leen that every law once eftabliflied^ 
and the law of the hereditary fucceflion to the 
crown anl6ngft the reft, necefiarily remains in 
force till repealed by the legiflature, or refifted 
by the whole nation ; and even the authour of 
^he ReJleSlions himfelf has not dilputed, but al- 
lowed the full and compleat right and power 
of the legiflature to repeal, or the nation to re- 
{ift. The hereditary fucceflion to the crown 
hasjpeen hitherto confidered as liable to fewer ob- 
je6lious than any other mode, and does and will 
remain eftabUflied till altered by the power of 
the legiflature or the force of the nation, ex- 
aftly in the fame manner with every other law" 
^nd inftitution whatever. The logic our au- 
thour employs on this occafion is worthy of his 
bbjeft. 7he RefieSlions ftates, that the crown 
not being eledive, the members of a certain Re- 
volution club confequently can have no vote 
cither cplle£tively or individually in the eledion* 
But lays Thomas (page 130.) ^* the Revolu- 
** tion Society is eompofed of citizens of all dc- 
^* nominations^ and of members of both Houfes 
f f of Pariiament| and copfequcntly if there is 

4 ' P^^ 
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** ^ right tq a vote (a vote .wherp and how) iu 
" any of thefe char aft ej-s there can be no right 
** tQ any either in the nafion or its parliament." 
7— As if their haying no vote individually and out 
of parliament, or coUedively as a club, in a pafe 
\yhercit is eftablifhed that there .(hall be nq elec- 
tion, precluded their right ii> their legiflative 
capacities to alter that very eft^blifhment or any 
other .whenever they fhall fee good caufe for fi> 
-doing !' *' And this/' adds Thomas " ought to 
*^ bi3 > pajition, lo every country how it im- 
f po|:t? foreign families to be kings;'* which ^ 
implies^ if it implies any thing, that . the prp- 
fcrvat^ou of the hereditary fucceffiou was the 
confequence and not the caufe of the legal efta^ 
bli^aa^nt of the prefent royal family ! 

']pQ prpv.e that '^ a whole nation may change 
•* its governmenf wher) it pleafes," there was 
l>o npc^ffity for producing the high authority of 
Lord Shelbijrne; for as neither ^be . ex-jnai- 
pifter nqx the cx-fecretary wijl probably contenc^ 
that this right is to be naade ufe of without e:jc- 
pjpdiency, jthe righf or power (which is here 
the fsme) C^^W^t P^ denied ; and it only rj?- 
rpain? foj: thefe great men tp prove the vifdpi?^ 
and expediency of prefently exercifing it, 

|a anfvyer to ga obfe^fv^tion in T'b.c H^Jl^^m 
that ^n herpditary crown preferves our herf dij 
l^ry liberties,' «< Wi&i?,'* fa^s Thomas, ^\h t^ 
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** take them awayV^ — Ambitious chiefs of^ 
the Senate or leaders of the army, or furi- 
ous dertiogogues at the head of a licentious 
populace. — ** What fervicCj does the Crown per^ 
^^form^ what is its hujinefs^ and what are its 
" merits ?— Its fervices are to preferve us from 
being devoured by thefe beafts of prey, its 
bufinefs to exercife defined and limited powers 
committed to it for this purpofe, and its merits 
the being perfedly well adapted to the end of 
its inftitution. 

Hereditary eftablifhments, wherever they arc 
admiffible, have the ineftimable advantage of he- 
reditary refpeft. Authority founded on opinion 
is of all others the moft light and gentle. The 
kind of filial regard which the example of our fa- 
thers and our own early impreflions have taujght 
us to feel for our hereditary inflitutions, connedls 
civil and political obedience with the moral and 
focial duties ; and fociety comes to refemble aa 
affeftionate and well-rfegulated family. Great 
indeed and incurable muft the evil be to diflblve 
all the moral ties by which fociety is held toge- 
ther ; to authorife every order and defcription of 
med to renounce like the prodigal fon, the pa- 
ternal protedlion of the^ftate, and to fay to it 
*^ Fathej give me thft jportion of goods that falls 

" to me.'' 

t' If 
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The authour evinces fome dexterity In in- 
troducing his nonfenfe by way of reply to 
fome other fuppofed nonfenfc if poffible greater 
than his own. No perfon of common fenfe 
has certainly ever maintained that men could 
bind their pofterity to make no alteration in 

their laws and inftitutions, and yet the whole 
of his reafoning depends upon the fuppoii- 

fion that this is the received opinion of all 

the friends to the hereditary monarchy, than 

which nothins: can be more abfurd and un^ 



true. 



Hereditary monarchy has been eftablifhed be- 
caufe it has been found good ; and it is continued 
hot merely becaufe it has been eftabliflied, but 
becaufe we ftill hold the fame opinion of its utility 
and excellence with our fathers ; and let him if 
he pleafes confider our conftitution as a bequejl 
from our anceftors, this will but add a fort of 
refpeclful veneration to our approving realbn ; 
if A builds a houfe and bequeaths it to B ; B 
who finds it good and convenient, will not pull 
it down becaufe he did not build it himfdf, but 
will be thankful to be well lodged wifhout 
trouble or expence. 

One af his moft fpecious objieftions to here- 
ditary inftitutions is that wifdom is nol heredi- 
tary- 
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tary. * With this mafter argumem, after having 
already prefented it in an hundred different 
fhapes, our authour concludes his attack; 
** as the exercife of govern meiit requires ta- 
** lents and abilities, and as talents and abilities 
'* cannot have hereditary defcent, it is evident 
'* that hereditary fucceffion requires a belief 
** from naan to which his reafon cannot fub- 
*' fcribe/' But this objedion is neither con- 
firmed, by experience nor by the conlideration of 
the fubjedt. Without agreeing u^ith Helvetius 
that every man born with his natural organs 
compleat is capable of receiving and combining 
an equal number of ideas; and that difference In 
ttalents and abiUties is, therefore wholly owing 
to education ; it muft be allowed, that to fit a 
a man for any artificial fituatlon, the particular 
knowledge of th*e art or fcience he is to. exercife, 
which can be only obtained by education, is pre- 
ferable to any uncultivated power of mind how* 
ever great ; the judgement of the fimpleft artift 
jn his own art is better than the unexercifed 
opinion of genius itielf. In an hereditary body 



* When we confiiier hy whom deSiions ase propofed to 
%c ai9de ; how little tt^e niafs of the pe(^le are in ^ cqndi* 
X\<^ to 2^ppreciate rejil talent^ \ and how liable to be deiceived 
(even by fuch pretenders as this authoyr ; we ihall be inclined 
'Xfi^ think wifdom notmoire ekHivt than it is hereditary* 

T % con- 
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confifting of the richer and better fort, the op^ 
timates or primores^ fuch as the Britifti Houfe of 
!Lords, the beft education that the country af- 
fords is fure to be given to the rifing expec- 
tant members, and a majority of them will 
be nurtured in principles of honour if not 
of virtue : If they are not all men of genius, 
they are at leaftall men of liberal education; 
fo that with their common chance for natural 
endowments, they have the fuperior advantage 
of an education preparatory to their future de- 
ftination ; as well as the greateft intereft in the 
prefervation of the republic. And the experience 
of the fa6t is conformable to this view of the 
pbje£l.> No public aflembly has preferved a 
higher character for wifdom and integrity than 
the Houfe of Peers ; the judgements of the Areo- 
fagus to which it was faid the gods might have 
appealed, were not more juft and pure than the 
decifion of this high court of dernier refort. I 
confefs I fliould at this monoent entertain a very 
low opinioii of the difcernment of that perfon, 
who having a fair and honovjrable caufe, would 
father take the National Aflembly of France for 
his ju4ges than the Englifli Houfe qf Peers. 

How far the titles and attributes of the King 
pf England are applicable to the theories of phi- 
lofoph^rs yvf will leay^ to academicians and 

beam 
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beaux efprits to determine. Let them if they 
plcafe amufc themfelves, and us too if they 
can, with fpeculative diftmdlions between the 
king and the fovereign ;" let them make the 
nation, the fovereign, and the king an 
officer. While his powers and prerogatives 
are afcertained and acknowledged, under what 
names or diftinftions is perfeftly indifferent. 
The nation m*y for aught I know be " ejfen^ 
^* tially the fource {or fountain if you will) of fo- 
vereigniy and the king be neverthelefs the foun- 
tain of honour ; in this there is no fort of con- 
tradiftion ; for it is only to fuppofe the king to 
be a refervoir fupj)liea by the great fountain, 
and every thing may flow on again in its due 
Courfe to the end of time. 



Labitur €? labetur in omni volubilis 
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For the reft, the Englifh have feen what the 
French may find out too late, that the more 
they take from the real force of their executive 
power, the more they ought to cloath him 
with all the attributes and diftinftions of per- 
fonal dignity that can create refpeft and venera- 
tion } to fupply the want of coercive powers by 
the influence of opinion ; and they who have 
in their hands the real powdr (hould be the firft 
to fet the example. Mr. Paine does not fee that 
thefe mafks of reverenca^ and fubmiffion have 

bcca 
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WeQ carefully preferved by our anceiftors dJi oe^ 
ceflary fubftitutes for the real prerogative which 
they to<^ away; that when -we fay wc do 
inoft humbly and faithfully fubmit ourfdvesi 
heirs, and poftcrities, for ever; this is the 
voluntary fubmiflion of freemen to an inftitu- 
tion which -they have judged neceffary to the 
preicrvation of a national permanent freedom* 
When th^ deprived their lyings of the power to 
do them harm, they very wifely and fafely en» 
Jtrufted them with power of doing good, becaufe 
Jthey confidered the prefervation of the inp* 
Ojarchy as effential to die prefervation of that 
conftitution which frqm reafon and experience 
they beft approved. We therefore love and ve- 
nerate our limited monarch, becaufe we believe 
that he preferves us from a ferocious venal de- 
mocracy, from a cruel haughty aftriftocracy, 
and from the unlimited tyranny of a matter; 
becaufe we truft that he is at this moment pof- 
feffed of powers to withhold (if it were necef- 
fary) the hand of the conftitution froni com- 
mitting the defperate a£t of fuicide regom- 
mended in this ** Rights of Man;" from facri- 
.iicing OUT religion and laws and morals a»d 
xu^^ms and .naanners upon the altjf, of I 
know nbt ivhaf, deaf and diinib ticA; ftoro 
loo/cniiJg purfelves 3&om every tic oT duty^ itfit 
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we may be Ji dined with our own works j andg$ 
a "whoring^th our own mveniions. 
'" How far the mixture of ariftocracy. in our 
public fyftetn ^* feas tended to degenerate the 
** human ipecies,'* (another of Thomas's cy- 
hicai objedions) let thofe lovely forms that 
grace the Britifh court declare, in whom the 
Iplendonr of royal or noble birth is eclipied in 
the fuperior luftre of perfonal charms ; whofe 
beauty difdains the affiftance of rank to capti- 
vate the beholders. 

There have always exifted in greater or fmaller 
degrees two defcriptions of perfons alike dange- 
rous and unfriendly to the mixed government 
of England; thofe who defire a republican 
form, and thofe who wi(h to give the King z 
control over the laws ; and thcfe two parties 
have at all times been equally oppofed by the 
conftitutional whigs, efteeming the conftitution 
Inch as it is fully adequate to civil liberty, and 
the beft adapted to the genius of the nation ; and 
the attachment of thefe men to the monarchy 
is ftrong and uniform, bccaufe founded on the 
opinion of public advantage. As long as the 
king Kfimns within the limits of the conftitu- 
tion he is fure of the refpeiJl and fupport of 
thefe men ; but they will not goa ftcp farther} 
for their attachment is adherence to the confti- 
tutional monarch, and not perfonal devotion to 
4 the 
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the man; While he is king according to the 
law they venerate him as the palladium of their 
liberties ; if he endeavours to become more 
they will not only withdraw their rcfpe<St and 
veneration but their allegiance alfo ; they will, 
if neceflary, de'pofe the monarch to prciery^the 
monarchy *. ^ 

*' Government/* fays Mr. Burke, " is a con- 
•* trivance of human wifHom/' Would any 
body have conceived this pofition liable to con- 
troverfy? But Thomas, with wonderful mif- 
apprehenfion, confounds government with the 
perfons exercifing it— the play with the aftors — 
the fhip with the pilot — the bellows-blower with 
the organ — ^and then triumphs in his own mif- 
take for three pages together. " Admitting,*' 
lays he,. " that government is a contrivance of 
^' human wifdom, hereditary fucceffion can make 
*V^o part of it becaufe it is impoffible for wif- 
" dom to be hereditary.'* — But the more wif- 



* Though Thomas extols the French conftitution for the 
purpofe of deftroying ours, he difapproves of both. In 
the laft fummer he publilhed in the papers a challenge to 
the Abbe Syeyes (the member who drew Up the French 
declaration of rights) written in the mod violent ftile, en- 
gaging to prove that the monarchy in France ought to be 
entirely aboliflied, &c. ; to this challenge the Abbe made 
a reply in the fame papers ; to which I have not heard that 
our authour ever rejoined* 

' dom 
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dom there is in the contrivance of government 
the Icfs will be neceffary for carrying it on* 
Extraordinary art and knowledge may be re- 
quifitc to conftrud; an ingenious machine which 
may be worked by an afs* *' If," he adds, 
*' government be a contrivance of human 
" wifdom, was wifdom at fo low an ebb itl 
" England that it was become neceffary to im- 
" port it from Holland and from Hanover ?'*^— * 
With a man that cannot or will not diftinguifh 
between the government and the per/on of the 
king it is impoflible to argue ; fuffice it then to 
oWcrvc, that it was a man and not a government 
that was imported ; and that the authour of 
'The Reflexions affuredly never meaned'tocall 
either William or George a contrivance of 
human wifdom* 

The ignorance and confufioti with which our 
good friend endeavours (p. 70) to adopt the 
abolition of nobility in France to the ufe of 
England I fufpe£l to be in part affeded. 
Though he did not know the meaning of the 
word ariflocracy himfelf^ every diftionary would 
have told him that it fignifies fimply (as its ori- 
ginal fenfe imports) the government of the beitef 
fort ; a word never ufed in a bad itwiz^ to ex- 
prefs any tyrannical exercife or abufe of power, 
before Mr. La Fayetre and Paris fifh-wives.- 
The Gothic feudal government of France no 

V moref 
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more refembled an arifiocracy- than the parlia- 
ment of Paris did the Roman fenate. '* The 
French," cries Thomas, '* fays there fhall 
be no tides,. and of confequence all thatclals 
of equivocal generation which in fome coun- 
" tries is called arifiocracy, and in others nobi-- 
** lity is done away, and the peer is exalted into 
** the man/' 

I have faid before, and I again repeat it, that 
the territorial jurifdidion and the privileges and 
immunities of the feudal nobility appear to be 
Vv holly inconfiftent with that equality in the fight 
of the law without which there can be no civil 
liberty or free conftitution. But what then ? It 
doe? not therefore follow that in great rich 
commercial extcnfive empires the optimates^ the 
tetter forty are to be excluded from a fair deter- 
mined fhare in the government, fuch as their 
Weight and intereft and confequence entitles 
them to expeft and demand*, and which their 
influence at the long run will always enable 
them to acquire ; or that becaufe a feudal ty- 

* " There are always'in the ftate perfons diftmgui'fhed by 
** their birth or riches, or honours ; but if they were con- 
^* founded with the reft of the people, if they were reduced to 
** a lingle voice, the common liberty would be their flavery ; 
** and they would have no Intereft to defend it, becaufe the 
** greatef fart of the general refolutions would he agalnfl them.'* 

Efp. des Loixy liv, xi. chap. vi. 

ranny 
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ranny is to be deftroyed, a democratical repub- 
lic is the only government that can be fubftitu- 
ted in its place ! Our anceftors judged more 
wifely ; they aboliftied, not violently and at 
once, but by degrees, the oppreffive parts of the 
feudal fyftem and retained the good, for fome 
good this fyftem with all its faults certahily 
had* The laws of honour *, of fuch univerfal 
force binding kings and difgracing princes, 
which derive their exiftence from this fyftem, 
are a great and valuable acquifition to fociety +, 
To ftate as our Thomas does, that the adtual 
nobility of England at all refembles the nobi- 
lity which has been aboliflied in France is ut- 
terly falfe and abfurd : they differ toto ccclo. 
We have an ariftocratical legiflative and judi- 
cial fenate or aflembly, but no feudal body of 
nobility. They had feudal nobles, but noarif- 
tocracy. France was divided into two diftindl 
clafles, feparated like Dives and Lazarus by an 

* When the authour of the Reflexions fpeaks of this un- 
bought grace of life y the cheap defence of nations; the nurfe of 
manly fen'timentSy &c. Thomas Paine alks with great naivete y 
** if any body can tell what he means?" This is perfeftly 
in charadler. 

t See Efp. des Loix, liv. xi. cap. viii. 
See alfo what is faid of the feudal government in the 
chapter upon the Englifh conftitution at the end. \ 

V 2 impaf- 
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'ixnpaffablc gulph ; but the laws of England 
acknowledge but one clafs of men ; for the two 
or three hundred perfons forming the houfe of 
peers is not a feparate clafs of citizens, hxat a 
legiflative judicial fenate accorded and fgbordi^ 
iiate to the law of the land ; inftituted for the 
public utility ; to which all ranks are equally 
admiflible ; having by the law fome perfonal 
privileges, as well as the reprefentatives in the 
lower houfe^ to fecure their attendance on their 
duty in jmrliament ; but no territorial jurifdic- 
tion or power in the individual whatever. 

Except in the determined number of perfons 
forming according to law the upper houfe of 
parliament, all titles are mere matter of courtefy 
unknown and unacknowledged by the law ; fo 
that when we fpeak of a peer of the realm, or a 
iord of parliament, we do not, as this man 
fooliihly aflerts, '* fpeak of a chimerical non- 
** defcript," (p. 71) " but we do affociate with 
*' it the idea of office and charader juft as much 
<^ a3 when v/e fpeak of a judge or a general/' 
And this body is fupplied not exclufively out of 
ptitrician families as the Roman fenate was at 
firfl, but indifferently from all orders ; and per^ 
ions of the leafl illuflrious extradlon are fre- 
quently raifed to the peerage for their know- 
ledge in the laws to dire£t the judicial proceed- 
ings, 
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ings, or for any other emincDt public merit or 
fervice. As to the old feudal names of Duke or 
Baron, origuially tnilitary among the Germans, 
and afterwards territorial under the Gothic fyf- 
tem, they were as good as any others to be ap- 
plied to ^^diJl'mStions founded on public utility ^^ 
they were ready at hand, and had befides the ad- 
vantage of ancient cuftom and popular opiniou 
in their favour ; and to the cjbjedion, " that 
** they are not to be found in the vocabulary of 
f* Adam,'* I anfwer, that however forceiblc 
this objeftion may be, this authour has no right 
to make it, becaufe it is equally ftrong againft 
the titles of excifeman zn^Jecretary^ with which 
we are told he has himfelf been decorated. And 
the manners are accordant to the political infti- 
tutions. The lower fort pay very willing re- 
ipedl to perfons invcfted by the law with thefe 
high legiflative and judicial trufts ; but let the 
firft peer in the land infult the humbleft me- 
chanic, let him if he dares lift up his hand 
againft him, and both law and cuftom puts 
them inftantly upon an equality. The peer may 
3nd probably will be chaftifed by the mechanic 
firft, and afterwards pnnifhed by the la\V for* 
having provoked the chaftifement ^. 

But 

* If rank and office have their dignity, worth and talents 
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But Meffieurs Paine, La Fayette, and Co, 
fee nothing of all this — " In France, (they 
** fay) ariftocracy had one feature lefs in its 
*' countenance than what it has in fome'other 
'* country — It was not a corporation of arijio^ 
** cracy^ for fo I have heard M. de la Fayette 
** defcribe an Englifli houfe of peers/* — Thefe 
great men confider the admiflion of the better 
fort to a determined rcprefentative fhare in 
the government as a greater evil than all the 
oppreffive jurifdi(flion and exemptions and im- 
munities and perfonal tyrannies of the feudal 
fyftem. That fuch men fhould think fo or fay 
fo is perhaps nothing extraordinary; but it 
would be extraordinary indeed if they were to 
perfuade one man of common reafon to be really 
of this opinion. 

The caufe of the pxpulfion of the nobles 
temporal and fpiritual in France is to be looked 
for in their juftly obnoxious privileges and 
powers, and their (perhaps confequent) want 
of perfonal charadler ; and not in any natural 

are no lefs refpe£led. A Cooke or a Howard ^ a Wedgwood 
or a BoltoYiy a Hunter or a Priejily *, will command more 
confideration and attention than a ftupid or profligate lord 
or privy counfellor. 

* The experimental philofopher, not the politician. 

inclina- 
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inclination of the people to abftraft philofophi- 
cal principles of equalization, which they are 
with difficulty brought to underfland. To 
abolifti the tyrannical powers and unjujl iwmuni^ 
ties of the nobility and clergy was an eflential 
point, a Jine qud non to a free conftitution un- 
der any form ; and thefe patricians, by making 
their choice to ftand or fall with their arbitrary 
privileges, and the arbitrary power of the 
crown, neceffitated their own deft ru£lion. How 
utterly inadmiflible they were into a free coun- 
try as citizens^ their fubfequent conduct as no- 
blemen has fully evinced. Had they fubmitted 
to equality in the Jight of the law^ that law could 
have protefted them in the fecure enjoyment of 
all the natural advantages arifing from property 
and perfonal weight : could they have been 
made friendly to the liberties of their country, 
it would moft probably have been deemed wife 
to give them an intereft in their prefervation ; 
but fuch was their attachment to the hateful 
principles of arbitrary government, that they 
preferred becoming the penfioners. and de- 
pendants of eleftors and fubordinate defpots 
to being the firft citizens of one of the firft 
countries in the world : the warmeft admirers of 
the happy balance of the Britifh conftitution 
m.uft allow that fuch men could with no fafety 

be 
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be admitted to a (hare in a government to every 
principle of which they were the declared 
and determined enemies ; and their pride and 
puiillanimity, wanting wifdom to conform and 
courage to refift ; their defertion of their poft, 
as inconfiftent with the honour of brave gentle- 
meil as their oppofition to a free cqnftitution was 
to the virtues of citizens, has done more to 
bring the name and charader of a nobleman 
into difcrcdit thaii all that has been faid againfl: 
them by all the Thomas Paines that ever have 
written. To compare the conftitutional nobi- 
lity of England with thefe little tyrants, to con- 
traft their conduifl in the revolutions of their re- 
fpeftive countries in 1688 and 1788, is fufEci- 
ently to anfwer thofe who ignorantly or wick- 
edly endeavour to confound them under any 
common title or defcription. In England the 
principal men of the nation were the projedlors 
of the revolution, the leaders of the people, the 
aflerters of popular claims, the framers and. 
maintainers of the declaration of riglits. In 
France they denied that the people had any 
rights. In England the nobles and optimates 
^re hofpitable lords, difpenfing plenty and con- 
tent over their ample domains, beloved and fol- 
lowed by freemen "with voluntary natural here- 
ditary attachment. In France they were op- 

preflbrs, 
I 
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preflbi-s, curfed aiid reluflantly obeyed. In 
England their powerful influence refts upon re-^ 
ciprocal benefits and mutual good* will. In 
France they are detefted, abjuredi and expelled^ 
never more to be reftored. 

In the fame fpirit of dulnefs he goes on to 
quote and mifundcrftand the following paflage 
from the ReJleSlions : "'The rights of men in 
** government are their advantages*; and 
** thefc are often in balances between difFer- 
•* ences of good ; and in compromifes fome- 
** times between good and evil, and fbtnetimes 
** between evil and evil. Political reafon is a 
" computing principle ; adding— -fubftrafting 
** — multiply ing«^*-and dividing^ morally^ and 
«* not metaphyfically or mathematically tnie 
** moral dcmonftrations/* 

This clear paflage, which I fliould havd 
thought it an infult to the underftanding of my 
readers to attempt to explain, obvioufly means 
no more than that the beft government is that 
which offers the moft advantages to the com- 
munity ; and that in forming fuch a govern- 
ment, great wifdom is necefllary to compute anci 
balance, and combine the good and evil mate- 
rials which the legiflator is obliged to employ. 
But this plain undeniable common fenfe is it* 
feems to Thomas Paine ** learned jargon/* 

X which 
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which however he undertakes to interpret, bc- 
caufe he underftands jargon ; and he takes the 
meaning of it to be that government is governed 
by no principle whatever ; that it can make evil 
good^ or good evil^ jujl as it pleafes. In Jhortj 
that government is arbitrary power. -— If this is 
not jargon, and not *' learned** bi>t ignorant 
jargon, what is it ? — -When fuch a writer fets 
up for a government- maker, he certainly does 
well to contend that government (hall not be a 
contrivance of human wijdom. 

He proceeds to exult over the Englifli go- 
vernment as without *' ojrigin*' or " autho- 
** rity,*' and triumphantly exclaims — *'* A thou- 
** fand years hence thofe who (hall live in 
*' America or France will look back with con- 
*^ templative pride on tbe origin of their govern - 
^* mentSj and fay— this was the work of our 
' *• glorious anceflors." But let thofe who think 
it wx^rth while a(k him in what the origin of 
the government of France difiers from the ori- 
gin of the government of England ? — If pf the 
monarchical partj how Pharamond or Clovis are 
better than William pf Normandy ? — ^If of the 
popular part^ how the deputies of the tiers etat 
in 1789, protefted againft by the deputies of the 
other defcriptions of the nation, came by a 
higher authority to form tlie French Declaration 

of 



of Rights than was poflcffed by the convention 
of the nation in 1688, with theaflent of all or- 
ders, to form the Englifh Declaration of Rights ?• 
What will be the fentiments of the French or 
Americans a thoufand years hence I don't 
know ; but I know that after a hundred years 
every Englilhman defervmg the name does now 
** look back with contemplative pride" on th^ 
reeftablifhment and ratification of the confti- 
tution at the revolution, and pays from his 
heart the tribute of gratitude to thofe glorious 
anceftors by whom it was afferted and main- 
tained. I fay nothing of America, becaufe 1 
have not yet heard that a federative republic has 
been propofed for our imitation. 

That a federative republic founded on com* 
merccj if it is not at prefent, muft foon become an 
ariflocracy like that of Holland, miay be eafily 
foretold. By the royal and diftatorial ftrain 
ufed by Wafliington at the opening of the Con- 
grefs, exactly formed upon the model of cor- 
refpondence between the king and the parlia- 
ment in England, they feem to be already in 
. pofleffion of a Statdholder, 

" Rights of Man^^ profefles to be a commen- 
tary upon the French Declaration of Rights ; but 
many of the extravagant and abfurd doftrines 
laid down in the commentary, do not refult 

X 2 from 
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from the text. The Declaratkn is to be taken 
^% a whole ; determining the dcdudions, as well 
as the premifes; in which the abflradt pofi* 
tionji arc not to be feparated from the pxaSical 
inferences. Though by taking for their ground 
the.abftraia nature and origin of man, of which 
we can know but little, inftead of his paffions^and 
affedions, and feelings and necefiitics in fociety, 
of which we may know a great deal, the au- 
thours of this Declaration may have narrowed 
and weakened their foundations ; yet it muft be 
granted, that the pradical politions are for the 
moft part found and true. All that is real may 
^ he fafely admitted ; all that is theoretical is at 
beft doubtful and controvertible. To explain 
my meaning, I will firft examine the abftraft 
notions, and then the pradlical inftiputions of 
this celebrated X^eclaration of Rights : and in 
this examination, I think, it will appear, that 
all the advantages afferted, as pretended confe- 
quences deriving, from thefe abftrad rights, we 
have long been in full poffeflion pf under the 
Englifli government* 

I. Men are born^ and always continue ^ free^ 
and equal in refpeSi of their rights : civil dif 
tinSions therefore can be founded only on fublic 
Utility. 

Theorems, which are to ferve for funda- 
mental 
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mental pririciples, fhould be undeniably proved^ 
' and confift of terms *pcrfc£lly defined, Inftead 
of this, we are here prefented with a propofi- 
tiod, confiding of two parts, but diftanrly con- 
ncfted with each other : the firft fo general as 
to be almoft unintelligible, falfe if taken in faft, 
and problematical in theory ; and the fecond, 
narrowed at once to the confideration of a par- 
ticular fubordinate regulation, which happened 
at that moment to ftand in the way of the pre- 
tenfions of the deputies of the tiers etat to afiumc 
the whole powers of government. 

Before the truth of the firft part can be ad- 
mitted or denied, it would be neceflary to affix 
fbme precife idea to the terms of which it is 
compofed. When it is ftated, as a maximum^ 
that *' men are born, and always continue, 
" free^^ we fliould at lead have been informed 
what is intended by the -word, free. '' There 
♦* is no term," fays Montefquieu, <* which has 
*' received more various fignifications, or has 
<* flruck men's minds in fo many different 
^^ manners, as the word liberty.^ '' 

Polul- 

* This is the reft of the pafTage : 

*< Some have taken it for the facility of depofing the per* 
^* fons to whom they had given a tyrannical power ; others, 
f^ for the facility of eledling thofe whom they are to obey ; 

** others. 
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Political liheriy is indeed afterwards defined in 
this Declaration, to confifi of ^^ the power of doing 
** whatever does not injure another as limited by 
" the law,' But this fort of liberty, growing 
outof theeftablifhed law, and befpeaking there- 
fore the pre-exiftence of legal government, can- 
not be the fame with the natural and original 
freedom of man, here declared to be one of his 



•' others,. for the right to be armed, and the power of exer* 
" cifmg violence ; fome, for the privilege of being governed 
•* by a perfon of their own nation, or by their own laws. A 
" certain people, for a long time, took liberty, for the cudom 
** of wearing a long beards Some have attached this nai^ie 
" to one form of government, and have exclucjed from it all 
" others. Thofe who have a tafte for republican govern- 
" ment, have placed it in that government; thofe who have 
" enjoyed a raonarchial government, have given it to a mo- 
" narchy. In fhort, each have beftowed the appellation of 
" liberty oi\ the government moft conformable to their cuf- 
" toms, and their inclinations ; and as in a republic men 
" have not always before their eyes, and in fo prefling a man- 
" ner, the inftruments of the evils of which they complain, 
" as the laws appear to fpeak more, and the executors of the 
" law appear to fpeak lefs \ it is common- to place it in re-r 
*' publics, and to exclude it from monarchies. And as in 
" democracies the people appear to do pretty near what they 
" will, liberty has been confidered as belonging peculiarly 
^* to that fort of government, becaufe i\it power oi the people 
^* has teen confounded with the liberty of the people." 

E. d, L. L xi. r. i. 
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^^ facred unalienabk tmprefcriptthle rights *^^ .. 
previous to the eftablifliment of all govern- 
ment. ** VThe , principle which is to direSi the 
f* claims of the citi%en^^ muft be a different 
thing from the refult of the laws formed in 
confequence of thefe claims. When liberty is 
declared in one place, to be " u natural impre^ 
*' Jcriptible right of man ;" and in another, to 
be ^^ a power limited by law^'* two different 
forts of liberty muft be meaned ; and the dif^ 
tindlion not being marked, there is a confuiion 
cf natural liberty with civil liberty. To make 
the fame thing the origin and principle of law, 
. and the refult and confequence of the laws, is a 
vicious circle. So that when it is ^fferted, 
fpcaking of Frenchmen or Europeans, that 
men are boru^ and always continue^ free^ and equal 
in refpeii of rights^ the liberty fpoken of is not 
natural liberty, becaufe under every govern- . 
ment natural liberty muft have been already 
given in exchange for the benefits of focicty ; 
and it is not civil liberty, becaufe civil liberty, 
depending upon the laws, cannot exift bafpr^ ' 
the Uws — ^What liberty then is it I 

The equality of the rights of man is fubje£k 
to the fame difficulties. If this equality is af- 
ferted to be a natural right, previous^to the injli* 

* See the preamble to the Declaration^ 

tution 
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tution offodetyy the contrary aflertion is ftiU 
more probable ; for in a pure ftate of nature, 
right and power feem to be perfeftly equivalent 
terms ; producing a fyftem of inequality rather 
than of equality * ; and injociety^ (as is imnac- 
diately afterwards ftated in this very propofi-^ 
tion) civil diftindtions muft be founded, not ©n 
natural rights, but on ^^ public utility^'' 

The fecond part of this grand political pro- 
blem, this corner ftone of the immenfe edifice 
of univerfal government, is nothing, either in 
fubftance or authority, but the declaration of a 
particular body of men, in regard to a partial 
regulation upon which their own authority hap- 
pened at that moment to depend. As a gene* 
ral pofition, the term Ihould obvioufly have been 
civil injiitutionsj comprehending every, kind of 
civil eftablifliment as tvell as that of perfonal 
diftinSfions ; but then it could not have ferved 
the particular turn for which it was fabricated. 
Before the deputies from the liers Etat to the 
States General could pretend to any right to de- 
clare their body to be the only reprefentatives of 
the nation, it was neceflary to vote away the 



* Among the gregarious or doirefticated animals there i* 
no equality — ^Thc ftrongeft flag is mafter of. the rut, aod the 
ftouteft cock lord of the dunghill. 

civil _ 



ciwl diJUnSlions upon which the claims of the 
other branches of the States. were founded. So 
that we have here a part of an aflembly, de- 
puted by a part of the nation, founding its au- 
thority upon its own declaration, and giving it- 
felf univerfal dominion by its own vote. It firft 
declares that all civil diftindlions can. only be 
founded on public utility, and then aflumes to 
itfelf (the higheft of all dijiinilions) the exclu- 
five right 'of declaring in what public utility 
confifls ; and as might ealily be forefeen, re-? 
folving that it confifts hi placing the whole 
powers of the flate in their own hands-^And 
this declaration, di<Stated by perfonal intereft, 
and dire£ted to a partial purpofe, is propofed to 
us as a univerfal principle " of divine origin ;'* 
** of more value to the world than all the laws 
*' and Jlatutes that have yet been promulgated.''^ 

II. The end of all political aJfociationSj isy the 
prefervation of. the natural and imprefcriptible 
rights of^man^ and th^efe rights are liberty^ pro- 
perty^fecurity^ and refijiance of.opprejjton. 

This theorem is as obfcure and indefinite and 
difputable as the laft. It is at leaft as probable 
to fay — that the end of all political ajfociation is 
the happinefs and well-being of men in fociety \ 
and that liberty^ property ^ &c. are to be preferved 
as far as they contribute to the general happinefs, 

Y Bc64e« 
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Beiides the terms liberty^ property^ fecurityj are 
capable of a variety of iignifications. 

Liberty is one of the means of happinefs, but 
not happinefs itfelf. It is only good as it gives 
the power of enjoying the good which we pof- 
lefs ; 'where there is nothing to enjoy it is ufe- 
lefs ; where it can only be employed in doing 
evil to ourfelves or others it is pernicious* A 
manjcaft a^yay upon a barren rock would wil- 
lingly exchange his liberty for confinement iu 
the* King's Bench prifon ; and to fhut up an 
idiot or a madman is an aft of humanity • Civil 
liberty therefore confifts as much in the re- 
ftraint as in the cxercife of natural liberty; and 
Inuft be-confidered as fecondary to happinefs; 
and made fubordinate to all laws ana inftitutions 
for the good of the whole ; left by facrificing 
every thing elfe to its prefervation it (hould be- 
come nothing but the pqrmiffion to be mifera- 
ble. *^ Liberty/' fays Rouffeau, *' muft al- 
** ways follow the fate of the laws ; it muft 
f * reign or periih.with them." 

How exclufive j^r<?^i?r/y derives from the na- 
tural rights of man, I think it would be more 
|:han difficult to fhevyr^ 

Security is alfo here a very vague term. Ser 

curity from external enemies depends updri th« 

^relatiye fbrength and; courage cf the nation : 

jfecunty upon each other, upon good nior^s and 

4 f^^?^8 
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{Arcing laws powerfully enforced. ** It is the 
** firenph of the ftate/' fays kouffeau, " which 
** makes the ffcurity of its members." 

And to call refinance of oppreffion one of ** the 
•• ends of political aflbciation," feems little lefs 
than nonfenie. In civil fociety the natural right 
of refitting particular oppreffion is tranferred 
from the individual to tHe laws ; and for the 
government to prefuppofe in itfelf an intention 
to opprefs the people, and to eftablifh a right 
and power to refift its own decrees, feems quite 
abfurd. 

III. ^be nation is ejjintiaffy thefource of all fo'- 
ciety^ nor can any individual or arry body of men 
be entitled to any authority which is not exprefsly 
derived from it. 

We are fomewhere told, that Philip the Se- 
cond's fool faid to him, '" If all your fubjefts 
>?verc to take it into their heads to fay no every 
time you fay yes, and yes every time you 
fay no, where would be then Philip ? " If 
this fort 6f confent is here alluded, certainly no 
law or power or Ibvereignty can exift any where 
without it ; but if an e^rejfed ^Skitis intended, 
the aflertion is fubjed: to infinite difficulty* Is it 
afferted of what /j, or of what ought to be? What 
IS meaned by the nation f Every individual col- 
iedively, or a majority of thehi only ? If the 
former, how is the opinion of each to becoUec- 
^ y » ted 
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ted fo a^ to form a general opinion ? If the lac-- 
te'r, how is the majority to be afcertaincd ? Is a 
majority of one voice, for inftance, to give half" 
the nation a power to control the other half? * 
Thefe are not mere fubftitutes, but eflential to 
^inderftanding what is here mcaned to be efta- 
,bliflied* And this pofition after all, underftand 
it how you will, amounts to no more than that: 
a democracy is the only legitimate form of go- 
vernment ; a point that ever has been and ever 
will be fubjeft to eternal difpute, which affur- 
edly neither the French Abbe nor the Ameri- 
can Ex-fecretary are commiilioned to determine. 
In the mean time individuals and bodies of men 
will every where remain intitled to all the au- 
thority given to them by the laws for the public 
utility^ as long as they receive the obedience, 
which is the tacit confent of the people, what- 
ever is the form of may have been the begin- 
ning or original fource.of the government. 

IV. Political liberty conjijls in the power of do-- 
ing whatever does not injure another*, 7 he exercije 
$fthe natural rights of every man has no otbet 
limit than fhofe which are nccejfary to fscure to 
fpery other man the free exircife of thefe rights ; 
and thefe limits are determinable only by the law. 

, *. See MJiat.is faid very iftgenioufly on the artificial ^i^ti 
of a majority \n the Appeal ^ p. 125, &c. 

V. the 
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, V. ^he law ought to prohibit onfy anions buri^ 
ful tofociety. . What is not prohibited by lawjhould 
not be hindered^ nor Jbould any one he compelled to 
that which the law does not requite. 

Thefe two articles taken together ar? reduci* 
ble to a fliort form— T^^^/ good government con- 
Ji/is injuji and equitable laws ; and political liberty 
in. the power of doing whatever is not prohibited by 
the laws.— Q^.D. 

But the good Abbe, by introducing natural 
rigbtSj and confounding them with civil liberty 
-—the principles of government jwith the opera- 
tions of the lawr— has contrived to render thefe 
plain truths involved and obfcure. 

VI. ^he law is an exprejion of the will of the 
community}, Ail citizens have a right to concur 
either perfonally or by their reprefentatives on its 
formation. It Jbould be the fame to ally whether 
it protests or punijhes : and alt^ being equal in its 
fight y are equally eligible to all honour s^ places^ 
and employments^ according to their diferent abili^ 
tiesy without any other difiinSlion than that created 
by their, virtues and talents. 

The definition of the law contained in the 
jbcginniqg of this article is at beft vague and in- 
complete. A complete definition is exclufively 
applicable to the thing defined, and to nothing 
dfe ; but tvttyexprejjion of the will of the com- 
munity^ is certainly not a law : there may be 

aff 
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dn ezpreJSM cf the will qf. tbe community for yffzt^ 
or for peaoe ; for the removal <^ a min^r, or 
for the reform of any particular abuie; and 
though tbe expreffi&n rftbe wiUcfthe commutiity^ 
tvheii ftrcMig and general, will and ought to be 
e^dual for thefe purpofes, this expreffion of the 
will of tbe commumty does not conftitute andean* 
not be Called a law. And this definition fails, 
not only in the want of general applicaiimj but 
in the want of general truth ; for except in a 
fimple democracy, the law never is or can be the 
exprejfion of the will of the whole community'; 
but the exprcflions of the wills of that part of 
the community delegated or otherwife appointed 
for tbe purpofe of framhig laws* 

A law may perhaps be defined to be ** a ge* 
** neral, promulgated regulation, for the benefit 
^* of the community ; enforced by tbe powers 
*' of the laws ;" and the law to be "the ag- 
•* gregate fenfe of all thefe regulations :" and 
the aflcnt of the people to the laws is proved by 
their obedience to them. 

The fame conful^oii of the right of making 
laws, with the power of executing them, and 
with the juftice of their principle, is continued 
through this article. Let us endeavour to dif^ 
entangle thenu 

The eftabliflied and exifting law, whatever 
may have been its origin, is only an exprejjitm 

. of 
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cf the will of the whole community ^ as it is af- 
fented to by tacit acquiefcence ; otherwife it 
would be neceffiiry for every fucccffive member 
of the community to exprefs his formal confent 
to each of them refpeftively. 

When it is faid that " all citizens have a right 
** to concur either perfondlljy or by their repre- 
•* Jent^tives in the formationof every law," two 
-modes of legiflation, varying moft eflcntially 
from each other, are propofed as equivalent, and 
of indifierent choice. Recording to the princi- 
ple here laid down, the right of choofing whe- 
ther he will legiflate in his own perfoa or by 
deputy muft always continue perfonally to re» 
fide in each individual citizen. The will of each 
and every one muft therefore be clearly and ex- 
prcfsly announced before, in this view, any 
body of delegates can be confidered as a com* 
pleat reprefentation of all, and competent to 
difpofe of the general volition. Nay more, 
thefe citizens may refume the power of legif- 
Jating perfonally whenever they pleafe, or fepa- 
rate themfelves into leveral communities, each. 
legiflating in its own manner, if they cannot 
agree upon any common mode ; fo that ac- 
cording to this principle no fixed or permanent 
government can ever be eftabliihed * ; and the 

word 

f Upon the'^tod of* DeocmBetj 179^, on the-fciag't itjecr 

tion 
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word eitixen is employed to fignify a. member 
of the community, before the formation of its 
conftitution, or form of government ; whereas 
the fenfc of the word depends upon its relation 
to fome previous eftablilhed order of things ; 
and has therefore never been the fame in any 
two governments that have exifted. 

That the lawjbould be the fame to alU is felf- 
evident ; for a rule that dops not bind the whole 
community is not ^^ la'W^ but a partial regula** 
tion. The arbitrary decree of a tyrant, is a conv 
mandment, and not a law» 

That rewards and punijhments ought to he 
equally difpenfed^ is alfo obvious ; becaufe they 
are difpenfed by the law. But though all men 
are equal in the Jight of the law^ it does not 
therefore follow, that all men are equally eligible 
to all honours^ places ^ and employments ; becaufe 
thele, not being amongft the natural rights re-r 
tained under the new fandion of fociety, no 
man has any claim upon them in right of his 
abilities J or virtues^ or talents — becaufe they are 
feldom calculated as rewards-^htczu{t they ^re 
not conferred by the laws^ but by the perfons 

tion of the decree againft the non-juring cccIeCaftics^ a mem* 
bcr of the National Aflembly aftually moved to propofc the 
decree to be fanflioned by the eledors of the eighty-three de- 
partments ! and the municipality of Mayenne executed the 
decree, notwitbftanding it did not pafs info a law. ! 

executing 
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executing the government under the laws ; and 
becaufe, according to the very principles laid 
down' here, diJlinStions are exceptions from the 
natural equality of man, to which no man can 
claim any right,' and which can therefore be 
only founded on public utility \ and being created 
by fbciety for its convenienceand advantage only, 
are to be given in the way moft likely to con- 
tribute to the end for which they were inftituted, 
without regard to any other confideration *. 

VII. No man Jhould be accufedj arrefted^ or held 
in confinement J except in cafes determined by the 
laWy and according to the form which it has pre^ 
fcribed^ (copied from our great charter.) All 
who promote^ foUcity or execute ^ or caufe to be exe-^ 
cutedy . arbitrary orders ought to be punijhed^ and 

* D'Alembert gives a good rcafon why diftinftions muft be 
given to birth and fortune rather than to talents. 

** Les hommes ne pouvant etre egaux, 11 eft rieceflaird 

** pour que la difference entre Ics uns et les autres foit afliirec 

• << & paifible, qu'elle foit appuyee fur des avantages qui ne 

" puifTent etre hi difputcs ni nies : or c'eft ce qu'on trouve 

<< dans la naiflance & dans la fortune.'* 

EJfat fur les Gens de Lettres; * 

In another place he adds, " QgandVauteur (Montcfquicu) 
'^ parledeTegalite dans les dem9tm^ies il n'entetid pas une 
'' egalite extreme, abfoluc, & par to^f^quent cfiimerique | 
'' il entend cet heureux equilibrc qui t&pi tous les citoyens 
<< egalement foumis aux lois et egalesmefit intefefles a le9 
« obferver.*' ^ AmdjfedeTE/pritdesLoix. 

% ' " every 
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evefy citfzen called upon or apprehended according 
to the law ought immediately to obey and renders 
bimfelf culpable by rejijlance. That is, tranflated 
into common language, the laws ought to be 
obeyed, and thofe who relift the laws ought to 
be punilhcd.— Q^. D. 

VIIL ^he law ought to impofe no other penal- 
ties but fuch as are ahfolutely and evidently necef- 
fary ; and no one ought to be punijhed but in virtue 
if a law promulgated before the offence and legally 
applied. 

The firft part of this article prefcrlbes a juft 
and humane. regulation of penal laws; the fe- 
Cond may admit of a doubt*. 

IX Every man being prefumed innocent till he 

has been convicted, whenever his detention becomes 

indifpenfable^ all rigour to him, more than is necef 

fary to fecure, his perfin^ ought to be provided 

iigain/i by law* 

It were well if this article were engraved 
upon' the walls of every legiflative aflcmbly 
room, and every court of criminal judicature in 
the world. 



^ *^ LSAgt des ^eopkslcs phs Iihics qui aient jskmak€ti 

^' fm la lerre mc fiut <:roife qu*ily m dss cas«ttil fautmettre 

*< poor un tnomdm nn vRile Au'h libeit£ oMmne i\>n cicht 

^^leiftacties^dieuK." . . 

'F/p. As iLoiV« /. xiL ^. xix. fur les bills appellisd'^attimlrt. 

X.No 
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X. No man ought to be molejied on account ^ of 
his opinions^ not even on account of his religious 
opinions y provided his avowal (fthem does not dif- 
turb the public order efiabli/hed by lanja. 

Didfated by reafon and common fcnfe. 

XI. T^he unreftrained communication of thoughts 
and opinions being (me of the moji precious rights 
of man J every citizen may fpeak^ write y and pub^ 
iijh freely y provided he is refponjible for the abufi 
of this liberty in cafes determined by the law. 

Equally reafouable and true^ 

XII. A public force being necejfary to. give fe-^ 
curity to the rights of men and of citi^ens^ that 

force is injiituted for the benefit of the community^ 
and not for the particular benefit of the perfon with 
whom it is entrufied^ 
A truth. 

XIII. A common contribution being necejfary for 
the fupport of the public forxe^ and for defraying 
the other expences of government ^ itougiato be di- 
vided equally among the members of the community 
Recording to their abilities. ♦ 

Another truth. 

Xiy. JSwry citizen has a rights either by him^ 

felf or his reprefentative^ to a free voice in deter- 

mining the necejjity of public contributions ^ the ap^ 

propriation of them^ and their amount y mode ofaf 

Jfj^aent and duration, 

z % Thi 
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The right of the people, by themfelves or 
their reprefentatives, in every free government, 
to propole and aflent to taxes, or in other words 
to tax themfelves, feems to be confequent upon 
one of the fundamental principles of all civil 
ioQxtty-^fecunty of property. Society having 
originally guaranteed to every man this pro- 
perty, cannot afterwards touch it without his 
confent ; and taxes being nothing more than a 
general contribution for the public advantage, 
the people have a right to judge for themfelves, 
whether the benefit propofed be equal to the 
tax propofed, and to make the purchafe or not 
as they fee fit. And this is a right of which 
the people ought to be above all others tena- 
cious ; for a nation that fubmits to be taxed at 
the will of perfons benefited by the tax, and not 
paying the tax, hold their liberty^ on a very 
precarious foundation. 

XV. 'Every community has a right to demand 
of all its agents an account of their condudi. 

This pofition is too vague and general to con- 
vey any praftical or preciie^idea. , What is 
meaned by a community? the whole nation ? or 
any particular body of men incorporated under 
the law ? Does it mean that the people have a 



^ Nothing has every appeared to me more juft than the 
caufc of refiflancc in America. 



right 
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right to call their reprefentatives to account ; or 
that the legiflative power poffeffes this right 
over the executive power ; or does it mean no 
more than that all public officers ought to be 
amenable to the laws for mifcondufl; ? 

XVI. Every community in which afeparattcn 
of powers and a Jecurity of rights is not provided 
for wants a conjiltuiion. 

As every conftitution confifts in the dijiribu^ 
tion of the different powers^ and in the laws giv* 
ing andfecuring rights ; the general truth of this 
pofition cannot be denied ; >but xKisfeparation rf 
powers ought furely to have been farther ex- 
plained : a popular declaration of rights ought to 
be intelligible to all, and very few I believe will 
.underftand what is rtieaned by a feparation of 
powers. "All is loft," fays Mbntefquieu, •' if the 
** fame man, or the fycnt body of the principal 
" men or nobles, or of the people, cxercifethe 
" three powers, that of making laws — that of 
^4 executing the public refolutions — and that of 
" judging the crimes and differences of particu* 
^* lars.*' Were the framers of this declaration) 
afraid to explain themfelves on this important 

fubjeft? ; . 

If a feparation of powers is fo ^ffential to th< 

^txijience of a con/iitution\ why was not the prin* 

tpiple of this feparation laid down among theifc 

fundf 
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fun<kmental pofitions ? Are we not led - 1» 
fufpefl from this filence, that the National Af- 
fen^Uy meaaed to come to this feparatioix a$ 
late and as little as might be Ibund poffible I 
Would to God the executive and judicial powers 
4aily exercifed by the kgiflative affembly did 
not give too much force to this ftifpicion *• 

XVII. T'be right ta property being inviolable wid 
f acred no one ought to be deprived of it^ except in 
cafes of evident public neceffity^ legally afcer^ 
iained^ and on condition of a previous ju(l in^ 
demnity. 

This article fo far' from being evidently true 
as a general pofition, or confequent upon what 
has gone before, has, I think, a fufpicions 
afpeft. If the right to property is inviolable and 
facredy by what fort of legality is that public 
neceffity to be afcertainad by which its inviola^ 
bility and facred character at once ceafes j or to 
whom is the right to be intrufted to fupend or 
take away rights that are declared inviolable ai^d 
facjred ? I know that in free governments the 
Icgiflature fometimes obliges individuals to 
fell fome fmall parts of their property to pro- 
cure fome great public convenience^ but I confef^ 

♦ In Decemheir lyf r, ot» Le TaUIeitshad hi* hoirfijf vior 
!iatcd, and his pexfon and papers feizcd hy aaoMer i^q|8« 
committee of the National Affembly, 

I haVQ 
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1 have always confidercd the excrcife of thii 
power rather juftified by the fmallnefs of d)e in*' 
jury, than by any pruiciple of juftice. The 
prmciple laid down in this article is befides evi* 
dently in contradiaioit with that of Article 
XIV. 

I think I have Ihewn, that In this Declanx^ 
tlon of Rights the abftradt philofophical princi- 
ples are all at beft problematical and obfcure ; 
but the danger of their uncertainty is for the 
tnoft part obviated by the praftical application of 
them — ^the real claims. And there is not one of 
thefe real claims which every Englifhman will 
not inftantly recognife as his conftitutlonal right 
inhtrlud from his father s^ and fettled upon his 
children-'^that all menjhouldbe equally bound by 
the law — that every man /hould have the power of 
doif^ every thing which the law does not prohibit 
-^that no man JhouU be hnprifoned or otherwife 
molejled but as the law prefcribes'-^^eligious tok^ 
ration — liberty of the prefs-^that taxes Jbould be 
equally laid — and laid by the reprefentdtives of the 
people^^^that the agents or minijlers of the govern^ 
ment Jbould be amenable to public impeachment-^ 
the inviolability of private property-^^xt all the 
long-eftablilhed rights of Engllflimen* 

The foundations of our conftitution are deep 
and ftrofig: they are laid in education and 
habit, in manners and religion, in cufl?om and 

opinion 
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opinbn ; they are farther ftrengthened by our 
fentiments and afFedion, by refped and vene* 
ration, by filial piety and parental regard, by 
patriot pride, and' public honour, and national 
glpry. The Britifli conftitution, like her native 
oak, the fymbol and the inftrumefltit of her na- 
val pre-eminciice, ftrikes its roots as deep into 
the earth as it extends its branches towards 
heaven. The ftorms of faftion or the blafts of 
arbitrary power may agitate its head, but can- 
not difturb its bafis. After contending with a 
world in arms, it ftill flourilhes in full vigour 
and beauty ; and will remain to give Ihelter to 
generations yet unborn *. 

The foundation of the new government in 
France is, I fear, neither fo deeply laid, nor con- 
ftrufted of fuch folid and durable materials* By 
fixing their conftitution upon difputable abftrad 
notions, fuch as the natural and original equality 
or unity ofman^ they feem not only to haye taken 
fandy and fluctuating ground, but to have laid 
their foundations as it were above-ground ; open 
to every injury, and expofed to every attack. In 
focieties, fuch as they are, and muft ever be, 



quag quantum vertice in auras 
yCtherias, tantum radice in.Tartara tendit ; 
Ergo non hiemes illamy non flabra neque imbres. 
Convellunt; immota manet j multofque perannos 
Multa virum volvehs durando fecula vincit— — — 
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where commerce and the arts and the confe- 
quent inequalities of fortunes and conditions 
exift, the pradice will remain at perpetual vari- 
ance with thefe principles ; which cannot there- 
fore by any mellownefs of time be brought to 
mix or affimilate with the common feelings and 
opinions of men. Inftead of uniting the exift'^ 
ing forces in one focus^ they are placed in eter- 
nal opppfition and contention with each other* 
It is made the permanent intereft of the power- 
ful to deftroy ; and of the rich to corrupt ; and 
confequently of the people to remain in a per- 
petual ftate of warfare *. 

The 

* The following melancholy pifture of the ft^hial ftatc of 
this regineratid nation vras exhibited at the Jacobin club on 
the i8th of Decetnber, 1791, by Mr. Rhoederer, one of the 
principal managers of the Revolution, and a leading orator 
in the conftitutive aflembly 

** We have not peace ; and yet we have not began the 
•^ waf." 

'•^ We are at war ; for the rebels without are in arms, 
** are organifed in legions ; for they have declared chiefs ; 
** for thefe chiefs have publilhed manifeftoes." 

** We are at war ; for Frenchmen are vexed andinfulted 
** in all the neighbouring nations." 

** We are at war ; for what arc our revolted pricfts, what 
•* arc our antipatriot clubs, but difguifed feftions of thfc* 
V anny at Coblentz. ?" 

*' We are at war ; not indeed at opea war, and why ? 
^* becaufe we are undermined, becaufe we are infulted, be- 
** Caufe we are outraged, with the fame impunity as if we 

A a " wfire 
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The only government we read of, which 
took the natural equality of man for its bafis, 
is the republic of Sparta; and there the equa- 
lity was not abftraft and nominal, but real and 

effcc- 

'* were already conquered; bccaufe to treat us as van- 
'' quiflied it is unneceflary to be at the rifle or trouble to 
" vanquifli us." 

'* What is the peculiar charafteriftic of this war ? Is it 
'^ fimply a foreign war ? a war of king againft king, or even 
** of people againft people ? No ; it is a war of man againft 
'V man, of Frenchman againft Frenchman, of brothcx^egainft 
*^ brother, combined with a war of prince againft nation. 
^ It is a civil war combined with a foreign war." 

** It is a war of nobility againft equality, of privilege 
*^ againft the common condition, of all the vices againft 
" public and private morals, of 6very fort of tyramiy againft 
" every fort of liberty and fecurity." 

'^ The moft dangerous party of our enemies arc in the 
'V very midft of us ; they are maflced and difguifed. The 
" patriot may eafily diftin^iftied them by certain figns and 
^* tokens which betray the ariftocratift, but the law con- 
** founds them ; and the conftitution of which they arc the 
** enemies aflures to them all the liberties eftablifhed for ci- 
" tizens; the liberty to write, to fpcak, to go and come; the 
" liberty of religious worfliip ; all the liberties which the 
*' conftitution guarantees to all thofe who engage under it, 
*• are ftared by thofe who abhor the conftitution, and madf 
** ufe of by them againft it; our enemies find in thcconfti- 
• ** tution i^felf their arms againft the conftitution. . The con* 
** ftitution is the arfenal of the counter-Revolution." 

" This, gentlemen, you perceive is an abfurd and deftruc- 
.<< tive order of things ; but as long as what is called peace 
.'' continues, fo long muft this evil endure in activity" — 

Wfcen 
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cflfeflu^. Lycurgus faw that the equality of 

man could not confift with inequality of poflef- 

fions. He therefore vefted all property in the 

community, abolifliing exclufivc property in in- 

cllviduals ; and to prevent all poffibility of acqul- 

xtig perfbnal riches, he forbade the ufe of filver 

and gold, and the introduftion of commerce and 

tlie fine arts. All men received a common 

education at the public expence ; were cloathcd 

alike at the public charge ; and ferved with the 

fame food at public tables ; and the importation 

of philofbphers was ftriftly prohibited. 

To keep in view and give conftant aflion to 
that fentiment which was wholly to convert 
the man into the citizen, a general public difci- 
pline, and a very fevere one too, was inftituted ; 
and every citizen of man's eftate was equally 
charged with the care of the legiflative govern- 
ment, which he was not allowed to delegate th^ 
ufe of to another, but adually executed in his 
own perfon ; and he was not only eligible to 
all public offices and empIoymentSj^ but bound 

When a mathematician, after working his cEagram, finds 
the produceto be an abfurdity, he returns back from whence 
he let out, certain that there is an errour fomewhere. If the 
Revolution has generateid an abjurd and Jeftru£fivc srder of 
things^ only to be cured by war \ does not Mr. Rhoederer begin 
to fufpeft that there has been want of wifdom in its direction 
and condudl ? 

A a z to 
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to execwte them. Here the principle and the 
praftice were in perfefl: unifon. And what was 
the immediate and neceffary confequence of this 
extreme and forced equality ? The moft horri- 
ble and abominable of all inequalities among 
men. Thefe free and equal citizens were not 
aihamed to have their ordinary wants adminif- 
tered to by slaves. The Helots^ nearly twice as 
numerous as the citizens, were the mbfl abjeflt 
of flavcs ; and the cruel indignity with which 
they were treated became proverbial over all 
Greece. 

If civil equality could not be eftabliflied in an 
order of things where every thing was fieri- 
ficed to it, without defpoilihg another race of 
jpeople of their humanity ; if to prevent the dif- 
tindtions of high and low it became neceflary to 
inftitute the diftinftions of matter and flave ; 
how can the equality of man in fociety be made 
the principle of a government, admitting the 
moft effential and operative of all inequalities 
the inequality of fortunes and poffeflions ? In 
fuch a government the principle and the prac- 
tice muft remain a perpetual exifting contradict 
tion. Wherever there is a right of exclufive 
property, where it is allowable to accumulate 
tlie eftabliflied figiis of traffic, where commerce 
and the imitative and ornamental arts ?.re culti- 
vated, men muft be divided into rich and poor ; 

the 
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the original and inexhauftible fources from 
which all other civil diftin£tions Ipontaneoufljr 
and iieceffarily flow. 

Rouf!eau has very truly obfcrved, that to 
enrich one man many muft be impoveriflifcd ; fb 
that the number of the relative poor will al-^ 
ways miich exceed that of the rich ; now if 
ever the principles laid down in the " Decla<- 
ration of the Rights of Man and of Citizens/' 
ihould come to be underftopd in the fenfe and 
to the extent given to it in Thomas Paine's 
pamphlet, that moment will this natural majo^ 
rtty of the nation be authorifed to aflcmble in a 
body, and to addrefs their ** national conftitu- 
** tive aflembly,** or their " national legiila- 
** tive aflembly," or any other affembly of their 
delegates, in the following language.—-" You 
have told us that all mm art horn equal and ahvayz 
continue equal In reJpeSl of their rights — that the 
equal rights of man are imprefcriptible and divine. 
But when you tell us that our rights are equal, 
without giving tis the benefits and advantages 
naturally refulting from equality of rights, you 
arc cithei: ignorant or weak, or cowardly or 
infincere. If we have a right to equality give it 
us ; if we have not, do not mock us with vain 
claims which you cannot or will not realize. 
This is adding infult to injuftice. Upon your 
own principles what right have any among you 
* to 
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Co arrogate to yourfelves an imequal fiiare of 
the good things of the world ? Every time you 
drive to this aflembly in a warm eafy carriage, 
while the man behind is drenched with the 
rain or benumbed with the cold, you are 
guilty of a grofe and palpable violation of the 
equal rights of man ; and whenever you fit down 
to a luxurious and fuperabundant table, while a 
neighbouring family are in want of a decent and 
fufficient meal, your conftitution fufFers a tem- 
porary fufpenfioiu You have abolifhed per- 
fonal diftludions which were nothing, and have 
left untouched the real and efiedtual diftindlions 
of poor and rich, from which all the reft are ulti- 
mately derived and fupported. How dare you 
under the pretence o/*** the equal rights ofmati^ 
make laws and ifibe decrees to maintain the 
moft flagrant and grievous of all inequalities ? 
If men are born equal and derive their equal 
rights immediately from God, by what fort 
of impious right does any man lay claim to 
an unequal fhare of the common benefits 
given by thd common father equally to all 
his children \ . What right has any man to 
plant a hedge or build a wall to exclude ano- 
ther from the general gifts of nature ? You 
have acknowledged our equal rights, and 
have left us with all the wants and diftrefl(es 
.and hardlhips belonging to the worft de- 
gree 
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grce of Inequality. liF the goods of the worU 
were before unequally diftributcd, at leaft 
they cxified in the country, and a portion of 
them might be obtained by induftry and inge-^ 
nuity ; but inftead of equalizing the poflef- 
fion you have only leflened the quantity; 
you have impoveriflied the rich without any 
benefit to the poor ; inftead of bettering our 
general condition you have . made it worfe ; 
inftead of feeding us with real beef and por- 
ter, you would fatisfy our neceflities with 
a mouthful of nooonfhia'e. By what fort of 
confent your pretended delegation was at 
fitft eftabliihed; by what authority we were 
ever obliged to delegate our right of legiflat- 
ing for ourfelves to any man or number of 
men, inftead of exci^cifing it in our own per- 
ion we will not now enquire. You will not, 
to be fure, deny the right we have to fuper- 
fede our delegation and legiflate for ourfelves 
'whenever we pleafe*; and we claim the in»- 
ilant exercife of it ; return to your fahiilies 

and 

• I here invite Mr. Paine tofolve a queftion, tipon which 
the legality of the prefent conftitution in France fundamen- 
tally depends. 

After having decbred, (Declar. of the Rights t)f Man, ar- 
ticle VI. j " That the law is the expreflion of the general 
" will, and that all citizens have a right to carxoiv perfonally 
** #r by their reprejentatives in its formation/' — ^What right 

had 
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and occupations; we difm^rs you from our 
fervice; we will at this moment Ipgiflate 
for ourfejves. If the principle of our new 
conftitution is to be productive of any good^ 
it is high time that we fhould begin to enjoy 
jthe fruits of it; if our rights are equal {q 
(hall be our poiTeffions. We yr'M make aa 
eqvidlj which is the only ^qukable, dijQrrlha- 
don of aH diings,' and then ^we tnay perhaps 
delegate fome of you again to fyperiptend 
die execution of our decircse ; for little legif- 
lation will be neceSary when all things are 
in qommpn. 

Here is the natm its original ckara^r^nofi 
delegated but met^ to confiitutefor itfelj\ gttided by 
no rule but the iUumiMting fivm prmtfleofthf 
sgual rights (f man ; and claiming :by juft reafop 
a full and perfed right to all that can be m^ 
.to refult frfm this great and prolific piriqcipie* 
Jf there is any thing in the WQfld clear, it is^th^t 
Jiiefe men would argue confqquently, and wife^ly 
,tpp, upon the premifca laid dgwn ixxRigkisif 
Man. If the principle be true, let its natural 
and legitimate offspring be acknowledged and 
Supported. 

had an aflembly, delegated accordli^ to ancient and abuGve 
ffprms, to decide, as it does (Conftltut. title III. art. I.) 
•* That the nation, from whom alone emaxwtes all the powers, 
** can only ixereife ibem by delegatiGn.^* 

The 
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The republican landed and monied gentry of 
the north of Ireland, have, it is faid, circulated 
20,000 Rights of Man at twopence a-piece. I 
recommend to their attention the following 
ihort addrefs, which they may, if they pleafe, 
diipenfe at a farthing, 

** To all Servants, Labourers, Handicrafts- men, 
" and Manufacturers. 

" Now or never, my boys ! 

** You muft know, my honeft friends, that 
your mafters and landlords have found out 
that the king, and the Mords, and bifliops, 
and parliament men, ought to be all put 
** down, becaufe, as we are told in the holy 
*' fcriptures, God has made all men alike; and 
*' this is very true ; for is not one man made of 
*' juft the fame flefli and blood as another ? Are 
*' not your mafters and landlords as good men 
** as lords ? and are not you as good men as 
*' either of them ? To be fure you are. 

** I hope all of you have read a new book, 
** called Rights of Man, or elfe got fbmebody 
*' to read it to you. This book fhews as clear 
** as the fun at noon day, that all men ought to 
** be equal now, the fame as God made them at 
*^ firftj and that kings and bifliops, and lords 

B b *' and 
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and gentlemen, are all downright inventions 
of the devil. Now, my boys, God certainly, 
no more made landlords and mafters than he 
did lords ajid gentlemen ; and for my part I 
believe the devil had a greater hand in thefe 
than in the others, when I think how many, 
hard landlords and bad mafters there are in 
the world. When God had made the world 
he gave the fruits of the earth alike to all, 
but the land to nobody ; and if fo, is it not a 
very hard cafe when any of you has planted 
an acre of potatoes with the labour of his 
hands and the fweat of his brow that he dares 
not dig one of them to fave himfelf and his 
family from ftarving ? To be fure it is, and 
a very wicked thing too." 
** This book alfo fliews as plain as can be, 
that you have no need to mind the laws, be-^ 
caufe they were raadc by men who are dead 
and gone ; and you know very well that the 
dead have no bulinef3 at all to govern the 
living. 

*^ And then it proves that a«y greater num-. 
her of people may make any law? they 
pleafe for the reft ; and you are to be furo 
thirty or forty to one againft the gentlefolks j 
and fo may make whatever la\YS you like. 
^' Now vC^hen God has made one man juft as 
^^ good as another, are not you ^fliatned of 
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^* yourfeWes to be fervants to yotif equals i 
^* To {land behind a man^s back not a bit bet* 
^' ter than yourfelves, while he refts his laz/ 
«« a-^ in any eafy chair ? If you are not afhamed 
'* of this I am fure you ought to be afliamed of 
** it^ and to put an end to it too* 

" And you, day-labourers, are liot yoU 
•* damned fools to work your guts out for poor 
** pitiful eight-pence or ten- pence a day, hardly 
** enoligh for the tobacco and whifky, all the 
** while that the farmer (who would ftarve you 
** all if he could get a penny by it) makes per-* 
** haps two (hillings or half a crown clear pro-i 

fit, and the idle rafcal of a landlord may be 

five Of fix more, all out of your work? Td 

be fure you are. * 

<t \\r[^y fjQ^y \jr^ fj^jg linen tfade, there*s many 

a maftcr keeps mayhap forty or fifty men at 

\ror\f, at loufy ten-pence a day, while he is 
*« getting as rich as a jew by your labour ; and 
** ten to one the fellow does not know how to 
^^ fet a loom or handle a fhuttle fo well as the 

worft workman atnoiigft you. Is not this A 

great {hame ? To be fure it is* 

Now, my brave boys, what yoti have to 

do is quite eafy. You muft begin by help- 

^' ing your mafters and landlords to pull down 

^* king and lords^ and bifliops, and every body 

•• above them ; and then you muft pull them 

B b i <* dSwit 
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•* down too. For to be fure if all men are 
•' equal there ought to be no fuch things as 
*' landlords or mafters in the world : and in the 
** mean time you are no better than affesif you 
*' don^t bring them all to an account every Sa- 
" turday night, and make them divide all the 
" profits fairly and equally amongft you all. 

** If you fliould be fools enough to help 
^* your mafters to pull down thofe above them, 
** without pulling them down too, let me tell 
** you you will be a great deal worfe off than 
ever, becaufe your mafters will then have all 
the power in their own hands, and may ule 
you juft as they pleafe ; and I believe you 
know pretty well how that would be. The 
beft of them would make you do a deal of 
work for a little pay; and many of them 
^^ would ufe you as bad as the blacks in Ame- 
" rica, if they durft/* 

Whether from timidity or prudence the au- 
thour of '* Rights of Man" has not carried his 
principles to their fair ext-ent. He has left un- 
touched a thoufaud rights neceflarily flowing 
from the imprefcriptible and unalienable equa- 
lity of man in fociety. The right to eat, for 
cxampIe,^ is at leaft as natural and imprefcripti- 
ble as the right to legiflate ; it is fomewhat more 
Heceffary, and of as ancient and divine original ; 
said when dreffed out in a philofophical uni- 






form makes, in my opinion, jufl as good a 
figure. Man is an organized entity whofc vita- 
lity confifts in the aftion and re-aflion of folid 
md fluid parts according to the laws of animal 
motion, which require to be frequently fupplied 
and renewed by the adfcitition of elements takea 
into the mouth, mafticated by the teeth, ingur- 
gitated by the gullet, received into the'ftomach; 
and there by trituration, fermentation, and the 
reft of the chemico- mechanical procefs of di- 
geftion, prepared and aflimilated for the purpofc 
of continuing animality ; and without which by 
the. natural and imprefcriptible laws of anima- 
tion life muft ceafe ; the rights therefore to eat 
is '* one of thofe natural rights which appertain 
*' to man in right of his exiftence;" "one of 
*' thofe which he muft retain in fociety, becaufc 
*V the power to execute is as perfeft in the indL- 
" vidual as the right itfelf. It is aifo as anci- 
*' ent and of as divine original as that greateft 
** of all truths the unity or equality of man,'* 
and certainly as " advantageous to cultivate'*— 
*' And God faid, behold I have given you every 
'** herb bearing feed which is upon the face of all 
** the earth, and every tree On the which there 
" is the fruit of a tree yielding feed : to you it 
*' Ihall be for meat*"-—" Here we are got at the 
•* origin of man and the origin of his rights: 
** how the world has been governed from that 

** day 
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** day to this is no concern of ours ; every civil 
^^ right grows out of a natural right, and cannot ' 
•* invade thofe natural rights in which the 
** power to execute is as perfeft as the right it- 
** felf/* Hence it follows that the man who 
appropriates to himfelf a greater quantity of* 
the food given by God equally to all than is 
neceffaryfor his own confumption, aftsin defi* 
ance of the natural imprefcriptible equal rights 
of man ; and that he who goes into the kifchen 
or larder of this invader of his natural rights, 
and feizes upon what he wants, a£ls in ftridt con- 
formity to thofe rights which foaety cannot /A- 
vadt ; and as to the laws againft theft or bur* 
glary, they are not only in contradidion with the 
unalienable equal rights of man ** but wer^ 
** made by men who having ceafed to be, have 
^* no longer any authority in direding how thel 
*• government of the world (hall be organized 
** or adminiftered. — It is the living and not the 
*^ dead that are to be accommodated ; the rights 
•*' of the living csnnot be willed away by thef 
*' manufcript authority of the dead/' * 

That the French •' Declaration of Rights^' 
is conceived in terms too abftra£l or general^ thcf 
plauiible fyftem of impradicable inconfiftency 
erefted upon it by this hrouillon^ is an undeni- 
able proof. The Abbe Syeyes, who drew if 
up, faw the immediate neceffity to flimulate thef 

people 
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people into a£tion by feme ftrong application ; 
and ventured to delude them with terms which 
from their generality and indefinite nature feem 
to promifc every thing, and bind precifely to 
nothing. But perhaps he did not forfee that in 
avoiding one evil another was incurred. The . 
r^al patriots had then to contend with an inve- 
terate defpotifm ; and they have left their fuc- 
ceflbrs in the government to ftruggle with an 
armed and difappointed populace ; let loofe at 
once from all the ties of opinion, of religion, of 
raorals and manners, and ancient cuftoms. If 
indeed it could be proved that they had no other 
alternative, I am ready to allow that this fitu- 
ation of things, bad as it is for the prefcnt, is . 
flill greatly preferable to the other. An oppor- 
tunity to overturn fuch a defpotifm as that of 
France was to be made ufe of at any rifle ; for 
anarchy is but a temporary evil, a ftorm which 
muft fooner or later fubfide into the calm of or- 
der ; but defpotifm is an eftablifhed vice, a dif- 
eaie in the very marrow and vitals, proftrating 
the natural ftrength, and poifoning every fource 
of health and vigour. From any danger of a 
relapfe into this abjedl (late, 1 hope and believe 
tbe French nation is free ; but when Ihe will 
be put into the poflfeffion and full enjoyment of 
tlie npble property (he has obtainedj or whether 

it 
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It will ever be made the moft of, is not e?Sj to 
forefee. 

To legiflate according to the principles of 
fome pre-conceivcd theory, without any regard 
to circumftances or confideration of practice, is 
no difficult talk. But fuch an abftraft govern- 
ment will be like an abftracfi coat, or an abftradk 
pair of (hoes, fuiting no ftiape, and fitted to no 
feet. It is of another- fort of difficulty to infti- 
tute a government fuited to the climate and foil 
and fituaiion of a country; to its population 
and extent ; its faculties and difpofitions and 
inclinations ; to the religion and manners and 
genius of the people. To make ufe of things as 
they actually are, with the prophetic view to 
render them all that they are capable of becom- 
ing, A thoufand legiflators in the former mode 
haveeafily been found ; while legiflators of the 
latter defcription have but rarely appeared at 
long intervals in the fucceffive ages of the 
world *. 

• The 

t " Any man," fays Roufleau, " may efigrave tables of 
'* ftone, or corrupt an oracle, or pretend a fecret commerce 
*' with feme divinity, or teach a bird to fly to his ear, or in- 
** vent feme other grofs deception to impofe upon the peo-» 
*' pie ; but he who can do no more than this though he may 
** perhaps aflemble a mob, w' ill never found an empire. The 
" Jewifh law fubfifting to this day, the law of Mahomet by 
*^ which half th^ wprW is flill governed after a thoufand 

** yeaf« 
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In the regeneration of France, ardently as I 
Wifli for the fuccefs of her glorious entcrprife, I 
confefs I can perceive no marks of thofe crea- 
tive powers deftined to give a lafting force and 
diftinguifhed charafter to their inftitution : to 
invent abftradt maxims is as eafy as to engrave 
tables of ftone ; but the manners and habits 
and cuftoms and charaderiftic diipofition of the 
nation, the only permanent ground for fixt 
opinion upon which all government muft ulti- 
mately reft, feems never to have been brought 
into contemplation. The fame philofopher I 
have juft quoted, iays, '* Every change in the 
•^ cuftoms of a nation, however advantageous in 
'* other refpefts, is always prejudicial to morals* 
*' Cuftoros are the morals of the people ; 
f* when they ceafe to refpeft their ancient cuf- 
^* toms, there remains no reftraint upon their 
" paffions, except the laws which may reftrain 
" vicious adiions, but cannot reform vicious 
** men. A people who have any morals, and 
*« confequently refpedl the laws^ cannot be too 

<< years announce the great men by wbotH they were dic- 
^< tated« While the pride of philofopby, and the blind 
^* fpirit of party confidersthefe legUlators as mere fortunate 
•• impoftors, the true politician admires in their inftitu- 
'< tions, the powerful influence of the genius that pre- 
'^ fides oyer durable eftablifliments." 

CO •* much 
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" much upon their guard againft the Ipecious 
" and dogmatical maxims of philofbphers, which 
" by leading him to defpife the laws and cuf- 
*' toms of his country, lead to general and ine- 

^* vitable corruption of manners/'-r " The 

** moft important of all laws, that which is 
" written neit\icr on marble nor on brafs, but 
*^ on the hearts of the people, which forms the 
"true CONSTITUTION of a Hate, which ac- 
•^ quires every day new force, which, when the 
" other laws become ineiFedual or obfolete, re- 
" ftores them or fupplies their place, which 
** preferVes in a nation the fpirit of its eonftitu- 
" tion, and infenfibly fubftitutes the force, of 
** habit in the place of authority, this power- 
*' ful and Iblid law is the manners, the cuf- 
"toms, ?ind above all the opinions of the 
" people/' 

The real patriots in France^ and numerous I 
believe they are, feem to be animated with as 
pure a zeal as has at any time warmed the hu- 
man breaft. But let them remember that with 
4tht bcft tntentionei their honcft ardour kye 
dien! conftantly open to ht pmcftifed upon by 
artful hypocrites or hot-brained enthufiafts. 
Let them above all beware.of thofe who flatter 
their darling paflioa with too general or extra- 
vagant panegyric. Were it my place to offer 

them 
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|be(R l^^iecj I fhould eamefUy' recognnend to 
their particular attention at this moment^ the 
following fagc obfervations from their own im- 
inortal Moatefquiou. 

" The deqiocratical principle is corrupted, 
•* not only when the fpiiit of equality is loft, 
•' but when a fpirit of extreme equality is in- 
*• troducedy and every man will be equal with 
*' thefe he has chofen to comnxand him. It is 
^* then that the people not being able to endure 
** the power they have confided, will do every 
'* thing themfelves, deliberate for the fenate, 
** execute for the magiftrates, and deprive all 
^' the judges. In this ftate of things there is 
^* no more any virtue in the republic. The 
" people will perform the fundions of the ma- 
«* giftrates, who arc no longer reipedled. The 
*' deliberations of the fenate have no longer any 
'* weight ; no more regard is therefore ihewa 
•* to the fenator, nor confequently to eiders. 
** Where there is no refpedt for age ihepe wiU 
*^ be none for fathers ; hufb^nds will merit no 
** deference, and mailers no fubqiiflioi^ A 
** general licentioufnefs will prevail ; the r^r 
♦* ffaaint of commanding will fetigue likp that 
f' that of obedience. Women, childrep, ferr 
•* vants will be uadcr no fubprdinatipn* Tberp 
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" wfll be neither moral* hdr love of Ofder^ hor 
** in fine any virtue* 

" There is in the Banquet of Zenophdn a 
very natural and fimple piifture of a republic 
^* where equality has been carried to excefs. 
** Each gueft gives in his turn the reafon why 
" he is fatisfied with himfelf. ** I am fatisfied 
" with myfclf/* fays Chamides, ** on account 
•* of my poverty. When I was rich, I was 
** obliged to pay court to the evil-fpeakers, 
** well knowing that they might hurt me more 
^* than I could hurt them. The republic was 
** always demanding from me fome new fum ; 
'^ I could not abfent rayfelf. Since I am poor, 
•* I have acquired authority ; nobody threatens 
** me, and I threaten others : Imaygoorftay. 
** Already the rich rife from their feats to give 
*^ place to me. I am a king ; I was a flave. I 
*' paid a tribute to the republic i now it keeps 
** me. I no longer fear to lofc; 1 hope to 
*' gain." 

*< Democracy has then two excefles to be 
«♦ avoided ; the fpirit of inequality which leads 
to ariftocracy or to the government of one, 
and the fpirit of extreme equality which 
leads to the defpotifm of one, as the defpotifin 
^* of one fiiiifhes by conqueft* 

*^ As 
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** As far diftant as it is from heaven to earth, 
*^ fo far is the true fpirit of equality from the 
*^ ipirit of extreme equality. The former dees 
^^ not confift in efhiblifhing that all (hall com • 
^' mand and none be commanded, but in the 
*^ obedience and command of equals. It does 
^^ not feek to have no mafters, but to have 
*^ equals for mailers. 

^* In the ftate of nature men ace born in 
** equality, but they cannot remain in it. So- 
*' ciety deprives them of it, and they can bc- 
** come equal over again only by the laws. 

•* Such is the difference between a regulated 
^^ democracy and one that is not, that in the 
^' firft men are equal only as citizens; and in 
** the latter they are alfo equal as magiflmtes, 
^^ as fenators, as judges, as fathers, as hufbands, 
** as maflers. 

•*' The natural place of virtue is 
" by the side of liberty, but she will 
" no more be founq with extreme li- 
^* berty than with servitude."* 

God forbid that this flrong pidhire, " ce 
^* peinture bien naive^^ fhould ever become the 
portrait of the Revolution in 1790 ; but when 
we fee an armed populace dictating to the mu- 
nicipalities, and the municipalities to the le- 
^ Efp, de Loiz. L* vili. Chapt ii, \\u 

I giflaturc 
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g^flatorc; clubs ^ming a control oyer the 
aCembly of rcprefentatives, and the exccuti^^e 
power without forqp or authority j there is 
fiirely but too much reafon to be alarmed for 
the avcnt. 

I have lately had an opportunity 9f looking 
in the facep, and Uftening to the difcourfes of 
the people of France ; and under ^he exultation 
of fifccefs, ftrong marks of difappointmcnt and 
difcontent may be plainly difcerned. Thofe 
who cpndudicd them ii\ the revolution ventured 
upon the dangerous expedient of raifing ex- 
peditions impoflible to be fulfilled. At the 
fame tipie that they rafted the force of the 
government uppa public opinion only, they 
excited that opinion by means that muft pre- 
fently feil ; by proniifes they are unable to per^ 
form. They have placed their only treafqre in 
a fund which v^^(t neceflarily (ink ; and as it 
is the nature of the people every whfere, and 
particular of the p^ple in queftion, to love 
extremes^ the k^fl abafement may lead to 
hankniptcy. The opinion of the people is a 
juecefTary fupport to all government, but a bad 
isxclufive foundation of goveriiment becaufe it 
is for ever liable to be raiftakpn or mifled j fo 
that fuch 9 gpvernpienf c^n have no perma- 
nency, conf^quen^ly ao {ovo^i a^nd a weak go- 
vernment 
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vernment mtift alT^^ays be am<smg -the worft cjt 
governments let its fbr'm of d^bmihiatiba be^ 
ivhat it wilL Where the fa^s cannot be en- 
forced, inftead of protedlion fh^ Will only ftir- 
nifh additional means of opprSflion ; they will' 
be executed by the ftrong againft the weak, 
whether by an armed populace againft the 
higher orders, or by the higher orderd agaihft a 
depreflcd J>eople, or by fubdivifions dr peribns 
-againft other fubdivifions or other perforts, artd 
the ftate will fufier the miferies of fervitude 
wkhout the advantages of fOib6rdination. 

In all politfcal aflbciations, where the right 
to txctufive ptoperty is admitted as i • funda- 
mental principle, the contradiftdry principle of 
the equality of man ciannot be admitted at the 
fimve time ; arid as the iieceflairy cohfeqaeScfes 
of a principle muft be admitted with the prih- 
ciple, inequality of Conditions, neceflarily ire-i 
fulting from inbquality of property, muft alfb 
be admitted. Governments admitting the in- 
equality of f>6fleffionfs rtiay be divided into two 
iforts. In one, the owner of more land than 
he cafi occupy himfelf employs others to cul- 
tivate it for his benefit^ upon conditionr of 
allowing them a certain portion of the produce, 
adequate to the value of their labour eftimated 

by 
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|)y the meaiia of their fubfiftence $ here $ke 
Inequali^ty between the perfon who gives and 
the perfon who receives is in a great xneafurc 
balanced by the mutual need they hare of each 
other : as long as this reciprocity of intereft is 
maintained the inequality is but little felt : the 
choice and the acceptance are both voluntary, 
and no immediate perfonal dependence is efla- 
bliihed i and if the (hare the, labourer or manu- 
fad:urer is admitted to is equal to his neceflities, 
I believe in this fhte of things the happinefs 
which depends upon fociety is as equally diftri-« 
buted as the nature of fociety adqiits of; for 
equality of ^ hap^nefs^ the only equality worth 
contending iox^ does not confift in equality of 
conditions, becaufe happinefs does not proceed 
ftmci conditions ; and when we confider that 
aU animals ieem to have b^en deflined by nature 
to obtain their food by labour *, and that the 
ordinances of nature are never tranfgreffed with 
impunity, we fhall be apt to think that there 
is much lefs difference in the fum of happinefs 
between thefe who labour and thofe who reft 
than is comtnonly fuppofed. 

In governments where the inequalities of 

* — — Patet ipfe colendi 
Hau4 facilem tSk viam voluit. 

condi- 
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ttfiiditions proceed by laleiKEibie g^addtibnsj and 
tire united td'*ach bthcr by rcctprdcai bcniifitsi 
^here the moral dejJeridehcics are 'mutual, and 
fconfecjuently p^rfbnal dependence is null; 
t^rhere the fpirit of inequality of pofleflions k 
trbrredred by the fpirit of equality in the law ; 
and where a great majority of the whole have a 
real fliafe in, the benefits of the World, haieh art 
immenfe gainers by fociety, which by iticreafing 
their numbers and multiplyi;tg their means ad4^ 
•infinitely to the common exifting fiwn of hapi- 
*pinefs. - 

There is -indther order or ratn« Jiforder of 
* things, where inftead of equal •law^.-meh are 
governed by the arbltfary \i^ais of mtxi ; and the 
facredname of law isi impiouily proAitzoted tb 
partial and opprefliVe declarations of fJdwcr ^ 
where one ttian eortimiftdi the fet^icci ttf tif- 
other withotit admitting htm to any fliarc. irt 
the benefit heiJi emjdoyed %q produce. Every 
government which fupports this exjremerin- 
equality is a mbnftrous evil; and where this 
abominable principle is carried fo f^r that the 
w^^ are devoured by the few j a fociety (o x:cin^ 
ftituted is,the greateft cu'rfe with which huma- 
nity can be vifited. To fuch a nation, debafed 
help w the power of refiftance, a plague or ant 
earthquake is a defirable cataftrophe. 

D D Pec- 
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People of England ! You are of all nations 
the happieft while you know your own happi- 
ncfs; you enjoy a greater (hare and a more 
equal propor tidn of the comforts and conveni- 
encies of life than perhap9 any people here ever 
done before. Your property is fecure and your 
peribns frcfe. You owe fubmiffion to the law, 
but fubjedion to no man; You may freely fpeak 
and freely aA all that a wife man can wifh to 
•iiy, or a good man to dti* You are bound by 
laws equal and mild> and hoiieftly adminiilered^ 
Vouf governnient is all powerful under the law, 
and without force againft thef law. The voice 
of tlw natioh alone when diftindUy heard is 
always of fufficient energy to repeal ^very abufe, 
and to conftrain every nfeceffary reform. You 
have reputation and plenty and peace ! Hail 
liappy land I fertile in the gifts of nature ; kt- 
tile in men worthy to enjoy them ! 

Salve, magna parent frugfim, Saturiiia tellus^' 
'Migtaavlrumi— 

feo long as you remain true to ydurfelVcs, nei- 
ther fraiicl nor forcfe fhall prevail Sgainft yoii. 
When you fall it muft be by y6ur own hand. 
If you fufFer tlie corf uption of venillty to p6iib'n 
every fource of public virtue, remember that 
the feller is itill inore defpicable than the pur- 
^ha&r in this infamous traffic^ If you allow 

2 the 
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the manly lines with which a hardy climate 
and a free conflitution have marked your na- 
tional charadter, to be defaced and obliterated 
by I know not what apifli effeminacy of man** 
ners under the name of fadnop^ know that laws 
without morals are empty forms -, that liberty 
difdains to inhabit a nation enervated with petty 
luxuries and frivolous pupfuits. If you learn from 
the vain babble of fophifts to defpife the plain 
virtues of your fathers, you will be defpifed' in 
your turn by your fons, a ftill more profligate 
generation • When a greedy ambitious minifler 
gulls you into foolifh confidence, or an impu- 
dent juggler impofes upon your fimple creduli^. 
they do no more than follow their trade; but 
you, when you come to eat the bitter fruit of 
your folly, will excite fcorn but no commiffera- 
tion ; for though ambition may have fomething 
of eclat and hypocrify fomething of ingenuity, 
the flupid imbecillity of a willing dupe has no^ 
thing to oppofe to the Contempt and ridicule of 
mankind. 

But to return to.> Mr. Paine, after all 
his vapouring about imprefcriptible prtHetples 
and antecedent conjiitutions -, be feams to be 
himfclf aware that he has only removed the 
dif^culty one ftep farther. To the elephant 
lipon which the ^ world is fupported he has 

D r> 2 ^dded 
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added a tortifc, but if you tfk upoii what tb«i 
tortifc, flands^ he (hifts his ground j- one while 
wcarC' referred to ^* the oatipn in its original 
charaftec, conftitutirig for the nation on its or- 
ganized charader ;'' another while to ** father 
Adam" ani ^f the divine unity of man in the 
creation J* • and at laft he is conftrajned tq a^ow 
that government muft after all depend upon 
drcum^ances an4 ccmveniencies and opinions/ 

TJbe C1RCU^^5TANCES ^ the world (be fays) 
are omtinually changmg^ and the opin^ion^ .qf 
men change alfoy and as government is for the 
living and for the dead^ it is the living only that 
can have any rigbf ta it. ^hat which may he 
thought right or convenient in one age may 
be found wrong or inconvenient in another — and 
then what becomes of his eternal laws and 
eternal conftitutions ; for from hence it follows 
that no man pan have a right to lay down im* 
prefcriptihle unali^nabk rules, to direft the 
•*,futuriei clj^ims of qitygjens," or to reftrain the 
free exercife of future opinions. 

By what fecreit power of alqhimy the deputies 
of the Thiers Etat to the ftates genera] in France 
trftnfmuted thepifelves into the general reprefen- 
tative§ «f man, of power to conftitute for all. 
nations and all generations, Mr. Paine has pot 
iiideedatie^ipted to ihew. He has confined him- 

felf 
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fiff to a fimple relation of the fad. — *^ After va4 
** nous altercations tbe Tifn Etat^ or common! 
•* as. thcjr were theij called, declared them-* 
^* SELVES, oi} a inotion made for that purpofe 
** by tl^e^bbe Sicyes, the repreientatives of 
** the natioti ;" becauie- " they began to con*- 
^* fider ariftocracy ^s a kind of fungus growing 
" out of t^e corruption of focipty, on which 
M point they were npt only resolute but fomc-- 
f^ what difdainful — ^and this proceeding cxtin- 
** gui{he4 the ^e of Etats Generauk or States 
^^ General, aiul ereftcdit into the ftjle o^Puifem^ 
" Me National^ or National Affembly." Here 
is an a<a: of afTumption ^* of (^ other mag-r 
** nitude and confequerice than that by which 
** the Engliih parliament empowered itfelf to 
" fit for feven years." The one is an imme- 
diate afilimptipn pf power; the other only 
an afTumption of lefs limited duration ; one 
was ^ifumed in dired: oppoiition to the co- 
exiftent powers of the ftate, and the other with 
theif full confent; 

It ftiU then remains for Mn Paine to explain 
accprding to the principles he has laid down, 
how the deputies from the Tiers Etat could be 
converted by their own vote into *^ the per- 
" fonal fecial compad:"-— ** the delegates of 
** the nation in. its original charaftcr ;*' — ^pr 

how 
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how they could give themfclvcs that ^* right 
*• of reform," which he fays, " is in the na- 
'* tion in its original charader only ;" till he 
does this, we, who are unregeneratq and unr 
illuminate, will continue to fpeak of the French 
revolution in common intelligible terms ; as an 
event hrought about by the ordinary motives 
of alteration, expectation of advantage and com- 
mon confent, and by fuch particular means as 
the circumftanccs and difpofitions required ; 
excellent in its general objedl and tendency,^ 
doubtful in its progrefs and event, 

When our author comes to draw his com-^ 
parifori between the Englifli and French con- 
llitutions, he confines himfelf to the following, 
articles. The mode of ekSHons — the game laws^, 
— members of the legijhture holding offices of go-^ 
vemment-^the right of declaring war-r-the de^. 
firuBion (f titles — and of the arijlocracy — the 
reformation of the church eJlaJbliJhment -f-, and 

univer" 

* Amongft the defefts of the co^/iitutlony one fhould not 
have expe£ted to find the gsune laws which are mere partial 
regulation^, By whfit principle of juftice the owner of 
the l^nd when he lets it to another, may not ftipulate for 
any referve he pleafes, is not eafy to underfland. That the 
penalties under thefe laws are abominably too fevere is 
is certain; and that that they ought to be mitigated or 
repealed ; but the principle of them ft^^ins juft and fair. 
. -f In my Letter to Mr. Burke^ I have endeavoured tOj 

fhew 
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iihherfal toleration. Biit the objc6l of this an- 
fwer is to (hew, that whatever of th^fe pcJints 
(fome of which are legiflative, fome minifteriaU 
and but a few conftitotibnal) ate not already in 
our pofleflion, and* are worth contending fori 
may be attained by legdl conftitutional means, 
without running to the . J>erilous experiment cf 
radical innovation. The fiiperiority pf the 
Enghfh over the French conftitutiofi in the 
two matter points ; I mean the giving a limited 
and ufeful direcStion to the neceflarily exifting 
ariftocratical force; and the placing in the 
crown a fufficient, effective, independent power 
to maintain the balance upon which the ex- 
iftence of the conftitiitlon depends ^ I have aV- 
Tcady^ endeavoured to pfove ; but before I pro^ 
ceed to the cbnfideration of the reft of thefe 

&ew, that the extreme inequality of the provifion made 
for the clergy tends to degrade the clerical cliaradlcr; 
that the ecclefiaftical jurifdiijlion is a heavy greivance, 
imcompenfated by any advantage ; the teft a6t an unjuft 
and impolitic rcftraint ; and tythcs an unequal unproduc- 
tive opprcffive tax upon induftry ; that thefe are " the 
iregs of time -f-" upon which the ecclefiaftical ftate has 
too long continued. But though 1 maintain againft Mr. 
Mr. Burke, that thefe stre ftrdng ohjefts of reform j I 
ivill alfo maintain againft Mr. Paine, that being attaina- 
^ ble by conftitutional modes of reform \ they are no caufes ' 
for deftru6tion* 

f Lord JBacon. 

. . articles. 
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ih]c!es> I have fiDmething to laytQpoit that oh^ 
Je£tion to diftindions in fociety^ which hcf 
places at the head of his argument^ drawn from 
the defcent of larid according to the commoni 
law of England* 

** The nature aftd chafa6tef of ariftocracy/* 
he fays, '* fhewi itfelf td a* in this law. It 
•* is a law againfi every law of nature, and na- 
'•* ture herfetf calls for itd deftrtiftion; Efia- 
*^ blifh famOy juftice and ariftocracy falls. By 
^^ the ariftocratical kw of primogeniture/E^ 
** in a family of fix children five are expofed. 
^* Ariftoctacy has never more than one child^ 
*^ The refl are throwar tb the canibal for his 
** prey, and thfe natural ffeirent prepares &c 
^* unnatural repaft-^aAH tShfc children wMeh 
^* the ariftocracy difc3wn8,f which are ail,; ex- 
** cept.fhe eldeft/ are in general feaf^'likebr- 
^^ phans tm a parifh-^With what kind of pa- 
** rental affection can the fathcf 6t mother 
^* contemplate their youriger bfl^pfing ? by 
** marriage they arc their heirs, but by ariilo« 
** cracy they are haftards and orjphafts." 

I have qupted this paflage at ftfme length 
as an extraordinary example of boM and 
difhoneft niifrcprcientation. Woitld not any 
man, without pi^evions information, infer firotft 
it, that by the laws of England parents are' 
obliged (6 leave the whole of their property tc 

their 
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their eldcft and hdthirt^to «be reft? Wfll not 
a ibreigricr. who reads Droits des Hommn be fiara 
]|>riztd to learn that notwithftanding all that^ M 
there fo impudently affcrted, in England cyerf, 
man is perfedly free to bequeath or (ettle hit 
property no all his chOdrent -in any diviiion or 
proportion he thinks propef, or to make any 
other difpofition of it whatever ? and that it 
adually is the general practice to make an am« 
pie proportionate provifion for them alH A 
man who can thus defcend to impofe upon the 
ignorant and vulgar^ for the fake of calnmriiot-* 
ing a defcription of perfons, whom he hates 
becaufe he, envies, is furely unworthy of all 
credit and regard. 

Exclufive poflefiion of property being no 
natural right, but an artificial right, founded 
on die laws of (bciety merely ; provided it is 
fecured to the rightful claimant, there is no- 
thing over which fociety has a more undoubt- 
«i and original decifion, than' over the rights 
upon which the laws of poflcflion (hall be 
cftahliflied. In Sparta, the fociety, dcfirous of 
maintaining a perfeft democratic e(juaiil!y> 
vefted all property in the republic ; and uHder 
the feudal fyftem, the grand fiefe were unalien- 
s^ble. Thefe were the two extremes i but be- 
ing atialagous to the inftitutions which were 
' E E in- 
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Intended to. be fiipportcd, admitting the prht« 
<qdei they were wife regulations. In the 
Bngliib government, where the beil part» of 
erery principle of government arc fo happily 
blended together to compofe a whole, fome-' 
thing of the fpirit of each has been prcferved in 
ihc. regulation of property. To give fome 
fupport to the ariflocratical principle, on the 
admiffion of which to its due weight in the ba* 
hnce wc think the fecurity of our conftitutbn 
depends^ in cafes where no previous difpofition 
has been made, the law gives the land to the heir 
male, and divides the perfonal property, which 
mull generally bear fome con^fiderable proportion 
to it, among the heirs general * ; but the exclu- 
five rigor of the Gothic inftitution has been 
wholly foftcned or done away by allowing pa- 
rents or poiTeflbrs the full power to alienate or 
divide their lord£hipa or eftates as they pleafe ; 
and perhaps a better order of fociety has never 
exifted any where than on the eftate of an 
Engliih gentleman, living in the midft of his 
tenants or yeomanry^ ufing the income of his 
eftate for its improvement, interefted to pro- 
mote the benefit of all for his advantage as well 
as his fatisfadion, and providbg for the here- 
ditary continuance of this partriarchal ftate by 

* How is it in America ? 

3 leaving 
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leaving a reprefentative nurtured" In tl)e &me 
habits in the midft of a rifing generation, fex- 
dufive property feems to benefit the general 
community by increafing the general produce, ' 
diis may be exemplified by obferving how little 
produftive common lands are in proportion to 
ihofc which are private property. That go- 
vernment under which fbcSety is carried to the 
greateft degree of nuihber and perfedion, and 
confequently the general fum of gener&t 
happineis the moft increafed, I fufpedl is 
thereby proved to be the beft, be its form veiftt 
it may. 

To return to the order of Mr. Paine's ob- 
jeftions. 

The reprefintation comes next to be cdnfider'- 
ed; and this has always been one of the ftrong- 
eft batteries of the democratifts, againft the 
adual conftitution of England. ^^ The county 
** of York," 6ys Mr. Paine, " which contain^ 
^* hear a milUcxi of fouls, fends two counfty 
^* members, £> does the county of Rutland, 
f* which contains not an hundredth part of that 
'• number." By one of the ccnnmoneft gf all 
errors in moral calculations he miftakes the 
means for the end. He fergetsthat the oh'- 
je6t in view is to obtain a body of rcprefch- 
t^tives proper and adequate to the purposes 

E E 2 for 



for whipb they are . d^figacds ^ that if this' 
is obtained it is of no cbnfeqUence whether 
Thoaias (hall have ae many fquare inches or 
cubic p^n^e^ fif repr^entation as Jphn. The 
qmmber^. . of the Houfe of Commons^ arc not 
tjbc, r^prefei^tatives of Rutlandshire v^ York- 
ih^x; but the reprefentatives of the nation ^^ 
and a thoufiind freeholders in. one are juft zs 
llkoly to fend ypgcpdtneit and true as i:wen^ 
^oolaQd in the other. This objedion migh| 
perhaps app)y to - a congttfs of deputies fron& 
ifi^parate ftates^ bu^ is here of no weight at^alL 
In thepry, a more ftrong and fpecipus ground 
pf ipe^ujility than this might i think have 
been taken. The coupty members are filp* 
ppfed *tp be fent up by the landed intereft, 
and* tliei pefilb^at. And' commercial intercft : tq 
he feprefenied, bjr Hm icitizetis and burgcffcsj 
and tbia is npfe a Speculative, but a real diyifion j 
|br though Rutlandfliirc and Yorldhire can have 
^ feparate interefts, the landed and monied in- 
tejFeftfir may freijuently come in competition with 
fac^ other ^ : "th^ difproportion in number b^t 

i*5?:«Thcrcprcrctttativcs named T>y the department,*^ (rays, 
idwiFtoich Conftitition, TaHe Hi. Cliap. i. Scd. HJ 
^/ftviu) J « flifU .not fc |h0 repritfcntativc* of i patll- 
*^ cular departm^in, but of the n^tioa cntirjei fiOr .m^j 
*f they receive any mandate.'! 
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tweenthe reprerentatives of the landed and 

znonied property^ of two to one> mi^t therefore 

appear an efTential inequality : but the prance 

lias ihewn it to be otherwUe ; and no fubje£t of 

complaint has been found in the predominancy 

of the monied intereft in parliament ; nay> pert 

j^s the fuperiority in numbers of the citiii^ns 

lUid hutgidS^s over the knights, may have'^T 

tttiiafiely operated to prevent the depre0ioa of 

^e tsading interoft^ by the wcdght. of knded 

pmperty ; for the prejudices of wlwt were called 

4^ country gentlemen^ before the advantages^of 

'l^nw^ce to the value of land were io fully «id<fii 

4pcperimentally underilood as they are at psfStpf^^ 

4iave o^en ran high upon .this point ; and whea 

.we ,con£der, that the grea^ eiiates are fbfxmgly 

rppreifented in the Hoai^, o^ JLqrds, w^ fcall be 

.perhaps If d to think, ths^t: thjs, ^ppaurent^in^ 

equality, inftead of being a defeft, may have 

operated to eixfure a balance effential to the pro-^ 

greii pf the nation towards its prefent elevatioii. 

:" ^t^' c««i»»ea Thomas, 'f the conftitution 

5* ^ France feys, thtt erery m«i who pays a tax 

^* of lixty fous {2s. 6d/Englifli), is an cleaor.*' 

What will be placed agaioft this ? Till we admit 

fhe pycelleney of this principle of reprefenttuion, 

. { do not,iiee. that; it ia necei&ry to place any thing 

ajgainft it. If it is intended by this fyftem, that 
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all taxable property fhall be rcprcfcntcd, and 
that a vote for it (hall be eftimated at fixty ibus ; 
every than ought to have as many votes as he 
pays half-crowns into the treafury ; as was in a 
degree inflituted by the clafles and centuries of 
Rome ♦. 

The French confKtution attributes 295 re* 
preCbntations to the land, 249 to populatioi>, and 
*49 to the contribution of taxes : but how the 
feparation can be made, is not, I think, eaiy to 
comprehend : for when the landed and monied 
i0terefts are reprefented, the third divifion feems 
to merge in the other two. Another df 
«11i&mas-*s objeftions, is to the ongm of our 
teprcfcritation : biit this is an obje<flion merely 
Jiiftoricalf for we hzvd only to oppoie to thfs 
l^ned writer, other writers of equal audior&y, 
•and -the force of the objeftion muft be taken 

* When the people voted by qffiffment, the firft clals, 
in 'which were included the patricians, fenators, &Ct con- 
•feincd 98 centuries ; and the *fixth or laft clafs (by far ttic 
nn^ft numerous) cottfifting of the lo^r orders, cohtaincd 
only,.ooc century; an4. when 97 centuries, out of 193 ^6f 
.which they confiftcd, bad voted one way, the majority, wis 
declared ; fo that every thing was commonly decided by 
the hi^er orders before the lower and more numereous 
clafles were called upon to vote at all. This was wholly 
arift^catical, as deliberation by aflcflmcnt muft always be 
if the proportion is preferved* . ,. ^ . , 

away. 
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^way, or at leaft fufp6nded. According to him, 
our fyftem of reprefentation owts its origin to 
William the Conqueror. SeHon, Cambden, 
Kapin,. Hume, trace it to our Anglo-Saxon an- 
ceftors, the Wtttena Gemot the magnum con^ 
cilium or commune concilium^ and Montcfquiou 
fees its origin at a ftill greater diftancc, in the 
government of the ancient Germans, as defcribed 
by Tacitus. But Thomas's objefl: was merely 
to make it odious ; and for this purpofe, he very 
ariftocratically condefcends to reproach it with 
the fuppofed obloquy of its birth. In con- 
templating the fuperior beauty of the French 
coniHtution, he is particularly ftruck with the 
accuracy of calculation fo neatly fummed up, 
that of the three divifions of reprefentation, two 
are balanced to a fradion, and the third differs 
only in two aliquot parts out of 745 *. Littlp 
minds, as Montcfquiou has obferved on this 
very occafion, are apt to be captivated with 
little proportions of order. But to afcertain 
the worth of a principle, or the value of an 
cxifling inflitution, men of pradtical fenfc will 
not begin by analyfing their parts, or tracing 
their origin, but by enquiring into their ef- 

^ This, I fuppofe, is what he calls <^ reafoning from 
'^ mlnutis to inaj;nitude.** 
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ftds. If diey find thefe good^ Acy \vill pro-p 
nounce the cauies by which they are produced, 
to be good alfo. They will not object to the 
£Uutary and delicious juices of the fruity becaufr 
it reprefents no regular mathematical form, or 
becaufe its &p may have been raiied from a 
dunghill. 

Having confidered the objed:ions of thi$ 
writer to the amfiitutionai reprefentation» we 
come to his fecond head of objedtion ; ^* That 
** the town of Old Sarum» which contains not 
••three houies^ fends two membecs, and the 
♦• town of Manchciler, which contains upwards 
** 6o,o©o fouls, is not admitted to fend any." 
But this defe(3^ {o fer from bebnging to the 
conilitution, is a mere depredation made upon 
it by the inevitable accidents of time. The 
members for Old Sarum, who now rcprefent 
uninhabited walls, were formerly fent up by 
a flourifliing town; when Manchefter, which 
once fent up members, had become io poor as 
to defirc to be relieved from the burthen. Tq 
remove the reprefentation from places- which 
time has annihilated to the towns *which -have 
rifen up in their places, is not to innovate but tp 
reftore. But Thomas, who loves us not, and 
has now the fuccefs.of his prophecy fuperadded 
.to his former hate, would - be fowy that the edi- 
fice 
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fice fhould be repaired which he propofes to 
deflroy ; he objeds therefore to a legiflative re- 
medy, becaufe '* a government cannot poflefs a 
right to alter itfelf ;" but if it may not pull down 
the building, it muft poflefs the right of repair 
againft time and accident ; and the right to 
preferve is neither the right to alter nor to 
deftroy. 

. There is one good arifing from the moft 
abufive of thefe publications, that the more the 
queiHon is agitated, the more the neceflity will 
appear for taking away this reproachful diforder, 
with the bafe traffic, the turpe commercium it 
creates, emphatically called after a great au- 
thority the rotten part of the conftitution- This 
reform may, it ought to be, nay, I think it 
muft be fpeedily obtained. It cannot be brought 
forward under more fortunate aufpices. It was 
the laft legacy of the dying Chatham, and the 
virgin effort of our prefent minifter. His honour 
and piety are both engaged to perfevere in it to 
eifedi. And if the fon's face is not ftamped 
with thofc grand and prominent fea,tures, which 
gave fuch irrefiftible command to the counten- 
ance of the father, his powers of influence are 
not leis efficacious. After ten years, his beft 
friends will adyifehim to fecure fome one ad:ion 
of eclat againft the mutability of human affairs^ 
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Though he now ftands like a Cblofliis^ wiA 
one foot on the throne and another en the peo« 
pie, the caprice of fortune may have already de- 
ereed fome fatal reverfc. As in common life, 
peribns who have any property to difpofe of^ 
do not wait for the warnings of mortality to make 
their laft will, the man whofe name is deitined 
to defcend to pofterity will labour betimes that 
it fhall not go down unaccompanied with ibme 
honourable additson. In* tlie vigour of his career, 
he will not forget that the day muft come when 
all his glories will be comprifed in the narrow 
compafs of an epitaph. Cujioms and excife^ 
and three j^er cents, will make but a fony 
figure upon marble. Here lies the Mam 

WHO RESTORED THE CONSTITUTIONAL Re* 

presentation, would be no inglorious infcrip- 
tion. 

At page 82, there is the following curious 
note. " When in any country we fee extraor^ 
** dinary circumftances taking place, they na- 
*' turally lead any jnan who has a talent for ob- 
•* fervation and inveftigation, to enquire into the 
caufes. The manufa<3:urers of Manchefter, 
Birmingham, and Sheffield, are the principal 
*♦ manufacturers in England. From whence 
** did this ariie ? A little observation will ex- 
plain the cafe. The principal, and the ge* 

•* neraU^ 
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iieralUty of the bfaabititnts^ of thofe placest 
^ are not of what is called in England^ tie church 
efiablifbed by law ; and they, or their fathtfs» 
(for it is within but a few years), withdrew 
^* from the perfecution of the chartered towns, 
** where teil-laws more particularly operate^ 
** and eftabliihed a fort of afylum for themfelves 
*' in thofe jJaces* It was the only afylum that 
** then ofiered, for the reft of Europe was worfc* 
<< — But the cafe is now changing. France and 
*' America bid all comers welcome, and initiate 
^^ them into all the rights of citi;zen{hip. Po- 
** licy and intereft, therefore, will, but perhapf 
^^ too late, diiSate in England, what reafi>n and 
** juftice could not* Thofe manufa<9vrcrs are 
** withdrawing, and arc arifing in other places^ 
^* There is now creding at Pafley, three miles 
^* from Paris, a large cotton-mill, and fcveral 
^^ are already ereded in Ameiica. Soon after 
** the rejpdting the Bill for repealing the teft-^ 
'*iaw, one of the richeft manufkifhirers in Eng* 
•5 land faid in my hearing, " Eii^land, Sir, is 
** not a country for a diiienter to live in — ^we 
" muft go to France/' Thefeare truths, and 
^* it is doing juftice to bodi parties to tell them. 
** It is chiefly the diflcnters who have carried 
'^ EngUfli manu^tdures to the height they are 
^' now at, and the fame men have it in their 
^ power to carry them away j and though thofe 
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** manufactures will afterwards continue to be 
•* made in thofc places, the foreign market will 
** be loft. There are frequently appearing in 
'* the London Gazette, extrafts from certain 
'* ads to prevent machines and perfons, as far 
" as they can extend to perfons, from going out 
** of the country- It appears from thefc, that 
** the ill effefts of the teft-hws and church- 
" eftablifhment begin to be much fufpecfted ; 
•* but the remedy of force can never fupply the 
** remedy of reafon. In the progrefs of lefs 
'* than a century, all the unreprefented part of 
** England, of all denominations, which is at 
" leaft a hundred times the moft numerous, 
** may begin to feel the neceffity of a conftitu- 
" tion, and then all thofe matters will come 
•* regularly before them/* 
' But, I . It is falfe that thefc towns either were 
at firft, or ever have been colonies of diflcnters, 
driven from the chartered towns. 

2. It is not true, that the generality or even 
majority of their inhabitants are diflcnters, as 
has been but too fatally {hewn in the late tu- 
mults at Birmingham. 

^. Manufefturers have nothing do with the 
teft laws any where. 

' 4. There is as large a proportion -of diflcnters 
at Leeds, Norwich, Nottingham, Leiceftcr, 
perby, &c. as in the unchartered towns, an4 

in 
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in feveral of them the corporation is in the dif- 
Icnting intereft. 

5. The eredtion of " one cotton mill in 
** France," and " feveral in America/' brought 
as a fole protof that "the manulkaories are with^ 
drawing from England," is perfeAly ludicrous. 

6. What was faid to Mr. Paine by his rich 
diffenter in a moment of difappointment, proves 

. nothing but the anger of the man. He has - 
probably thought better of it fince; and if not, 
w^e may very fefely allow all thofe who think 
" England not a country to live in," to go where 
they can find a better. 

7. The parliament being (as is fhewn elfc- 
where) the reprefentatives of the whole nation, 
and not of any particular diftrifts, it is abfurd to 
fay that any part of it is unreprefented ; and the 
towns in queftion are not only generally but par- 
ticularly reprefented. Mr. Paine might have 
been eafily informed for inftance, that Sir 
Robert Lawley is the immediate reprefentative 
of Birmingham. 

In the text to which this note belongs, he 
compares the eredlion of a fingle cotton mill in 
France, and one or two in America, with the 
Inquifition in Spain and the revocation of the 
edift of Nantes in France, as an equal proof of 
the bad government aftually cxifting in England. 

—So 



-•=-*So lyittch &t Thomas's candour and inge«^ 
nuity, as well as ^' his talents for obfervatioa 
^ and inveft^adon/' 

I hate already obferved that thou|^ I think 
' the conftitution of our government the beft that 
has hitherto been devi&d, the beft cannot be ie- 
cmred againfl abuie and decay. Time ha$ nmde 
a breach in die conftitutk>ni^ repreientation: and 
on the odium of corrupt influence^ I am ready 
to concede to Mr. Paine aU t^at he cxpofcs m 
pointed and lively terms. But corrupt influence 
is not the conftitution, but a difeafe growing out 
of a vicious infedion in its component parts, 
wiiich could not be removed by any change of 
ftru6hirc, fo long as the feme infedlcd parts muft 
neceftarily be re-employed in the conformation. 
If there was no venality, there could be no cor- 
ruption ; Ukd m form of government that ever 
did or wiU exift, can prevent men, who efteem 
money more than liberty, from offering to felc 
whatever fhare of that liberty they have it in 
their power to difpofe of. When venality has 
once pervaded a nation, the greater ftuore the 
people have immediately in the government, die 
more £imple the poi&fticfn of their liberties is, 
the greater is the facility with which they may 
drive their bargain : fo that if it be true, as I 
believe, that venality is the in&parable compa<- 
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nion of luxury, and luxury the ncccfikry atten- 
dant upon riches anti commerce, it will appear 
to be an extraorcHnary proof of the excellent 
contrivance of our conftitution, that this rich 
comjnerctal luxurious nation fhould have pre- 
ferved its liberties rather incrcafcd than di- 
minifhed during fo long a period ; for whatever , 
cauie we may have for apprchenfion for the fu- 
ture, certain it is that we do now enjoy as much 
civil liberty as any people have ever poffefled; 
as much perhaps as can confift with the force 
ncceflary to preferve fecurity and order in a ftate 
of general corruption of morals. For the power 
of government muft be made proportionate to 
the crimes it has t© punifh or reftrain. Our 
bufinefs is not therefore to innovate, but to pre- 
ferve and reftore* Our perfons and properties^ 
are fecure, and we have the rare felicity to Kvc 
in times, when beyond any example, men may 
finely conununicate the freeft opinions— rari 
tcroporum felicitate, ubi fentirc quae velis, et qua 
fentias dicere licet~Would we change with 
France, where befides the necei&ry reftridHons 
of the government and the laws, all men are 
fubjed: to the capricious command of mobs and 
felf-fbrmed ibcieties ? No man of common fepfe 
who has taken a view of the two countries^ 
would admit the idea for a moment. And^if 

there 
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there is lefs praflical liberty in France, their 
liberty ftands alfo upon lefs fecurc foundations^, 
becaufe the people are intrufted with the im- 
mediate management of what they have never 
known how to condudl- If ever the popular 
energy by which the government in France is 
at prefent maintained comes tofubfide; if ever 
the French people ihould be driven to aflbciate 
the ideas of their adtual and increafing mifc- 
ries with the principles and pradices of their 
new government, they may, and moil pro- 
bably will fell or yield up their rights and liber- 
ties to perfons taking ground upon the old con-, 
ftitution. Thofe who admire the facility with 
which the French revolution was accomplished, 
fliould recoiled:, that with the fame facility a 
counter revolution may be efFeded. Jf it be 
true that " for a nation to be free, it is fuf- 
ficient that fhe wills.it," it is ftill more true that 
for a nation, poUtically conftituted as France is, 
to refign her freedom, it is fufficient that fhe 
wills it; for it is certainly more cafy to refign 
rights than to maintain them. In one day 
tyranny was overturned ; and in one day may 
liberty, like another Aftraja take her flight 
to heaven. The conflitution of France 
has provided no ftrong holds, no outworks 
againft the temporary fedudion, or bribery of 
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the people. No ufc ha^4)ecn made of that 
great politio^l as well as mechanical principle, 
the oppqfifion ' of contending forces ^ fo happily 
employed in our admirable conflitution. In 
England every individual may indeed fell his 
vote^ becaufe that is what no form of govern- 
ment can poffibly prevent ; and under every 
pebble mode of legiflation unjuft or oppreflive 
laws may be made; but neither the people for 
themfelves, nor the branches of which the go- 
vernment confifts, can alienate any of their ge- 
neral rights, or the refpedtive powers intrufted 
with each for the general good, without the 
formal confent of the three in the firft inftance.j 
-and an ultimate appeal to the people. Each may 
diffipate or mifapply their income ; but none can 
-without the confent of all parties, difpofe of any 
part of the eftate ; the people may proftitute their 
Voices at an election 5 parlianients may be bribed or 
feduced to fupport foolifti meafures, or bad men 1 
and the crown may apply its influence for the fame 
or other bad purpofes; but the powers of refump- 
tion and repeal remain unimpaired to be exercifed 
under better men and in better times. By the ad- 
mirable mechanifm of our conftitution, not refting 
too much upon thehonefly of the governors, or the 
the energy of the people, it is made the permanent 
intereft of every branch to maintain their refpec- 
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tivc powers, and to prevent each other fitwi poiC- 
fing the bounds prefcribed to them. The rights 
of the people, which are held in truft by th^ three 
branches of the legiflature, may be ill adminifter- 
cd bqt they cannot be reiigned i the powers <X)m-« 
mitted'to each not only infer duties which tfecy 
are morally obliged to execute, but fo l^ng as it 
remains impoffibk for one of Ac branches of 
the legiflature to elevate itfelf to any dangerous 
pre-eminency without abridging the powCTS of 
the other two ; and*fo long as the con&ncof all 
the three is neceflary to any alteration ia tjae 
diipofition of thefe powers ; fo long muft il be 
the immediate intereft of aU to ya'cfcrw. thaif 
balance, which is the heft fecurity for thp pre* 
^rvation of the civfl rights w^ pnjoy. Th«9, 
however the morals of the nation my have bceft 
dcbafcd, the conftitution has hitherto received 
but little injury from a fyflem of corruption 
<w^hich has long notorioufly prevailed. Our li- 
berties fortunately reft on deeper foundations 
than the cotemporary wifdpm or virtue of our 
governors, or even of the natkm itfelf. The 
forms of pur conftitution have effedlad that per- 
fctftion of political contrivance, to unitp the du^- 
ties and interefts of the bodies of whicJ^ it is 
■compofed in one common point | as individuals, 
they may be bribed or feduped ^o fupport thi^ 
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man or that meafure ; but as bodies, they have 
neither the power nor can have the Inclination 
to furrender the conilitution. 

Mr. Paine confiders it a very great fupe- 
rioirity in the French government^ that the mi- 
rifters are not admitted to a feat in the National 
Affembly, but the excellency of this privation is 
I tJiink by no means fo clear. To. be fure, 
according to theory, the executive and legiQa-* 
tive powers fliould be feparately and diftindlly 
adminiftered; but I think this principle does 
.not reach to the incapacitating, the fame in«- 
dividuals from adring in both ; and in prac« 
tic€ it is difficult to fuppofe, that any wife fyf- 
tem can be attained by the unpremeditated de- 
liberations of fuch a meeting at the National 
Afknibly. I am rather inclined to think that 
fo long as the meafures of the executive govern- 
ment are fairly brought forward to parliamentary 
difcuffion, it is advantageous that the miniftry 
fhould belong to parliament ; it tends to give 
their meafurea additional weight on one hand, 
and a more eariy and immediate refponfibility 
on the other. One thing at Icaft I am fure of, 
that neither the adtual condud: of the govern- 
ment in France, nor the arguments of Mr. 
Paine will induce any reafonable man to wifh 
fcr an, eflential change in the mode of adminifter- 
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ing the executive powers in England, wcrfc fuch 
a change pradticable. I am not here fpeakuig 
of the exclufion of mere placemen and pen- 
fioners; a conftitutional reftriftion ever to be 
wifhed for, but which would be much better 
ciFedted by taking away the ufelefs' places ^u[id 
peqfions thertifelves. 

• After attacking all laws and eftabliftimcnts^ 
and confequently all morality, under the pretence 
of fecuring liberty of adion, our author would 
dcftroy all religion to fecure liberty of confcience. 
Dilapproving the eftablifliment of one religion^ 
and the toleration of others, he contends there 
fhould be no eftabliflied religion. This man> 
who founds the moft extra vagnt political doc- 
trines on the firft chapter of Genefis, and the 
genealogy of Jefus Chrift, page 48, 49 ; de- 
clares, page 79, Bo, for pure deifm. He cites, 
jih example, " the worfliip of a Jew or a Turk/* 
and fays, " with refpeA to religion itfdf; with- 
** out regard to names, and as directing itfelf 
** from the univerfel family of mankind to the 
^^ divine objeft of all adoration, it is man bring- 
" ing to his maker the fruits of his heart ; and 
** though thefe fruits may differ from each other 
" like the fruits of tlie earth, the grateful tribute 
" is accepted." But to coi^der this facred fub-r 
jeft merely in a political point of view, cither 
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there is one true religion and all ihe reft are 
ialfe> or eUe there is no true religion at all. 
Now as religion is not prefented at once to the 
choice of men in full powers of their undcrftand- 
ing, hut impreffed upon the tender minds of 
3;outh in early education, admitting that there is' 
a true religion, it beccmies the diity of the go-: 
ycmment to provide that no other fhall be incul-- 
cated in the public eftabliihments of education, 
or preached to the people in the cftabliflied places 
of public worship* The religion thus taught 
and authorized is the religion of the ftate : but^ 
confidering the extreme fellacy of human reaibn, 
as men may be miftaken, even where their belief 
is founded on the ftrongeft evidence, though go- 
vernment will not authorize or fupport, they will 
tolerate all the reft, as far as is confiftent with 
the protedion they owe to that which they be- 
lieve alone to be true. Such has been hitherto 
die proceeding of the heft and wifeft people un- 
der the former of thefe two fuppofitions, that 
there is a true religion ; and this proceeding does 
indeed feem perfedly confequent and juft. 
if on the contrary, we arc to fuppofe for a mo- 
ment with Thomis Paine, that religion confifts 
in nothing more than " a grateful tribute of 
** devotion from man to his maker," " for which 
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•« God has: entered into a eontrad with man froni 
" the beginning of time ;"* and that it is as 
kidifFerent to God in what mode this tribute i^ 
paid " as it is to a Biihop, whether he receives 
" his tythc in a (hcaf of wheat, or a cock of 
** hay ;"-j* the cafe is entirely changed. If all' 
religions arc indifferent in die fight of God^^they 
are far from being indifferent in their opperationr 
Upon the aftions of men. When it is therefore 
once cftablifhed that rfiey are indifferent in the 
fight of God, they diat inflant becomse an im- 
mediate obje(£k of human conficferation. The 
kgiflator has a right to avail himfelf of this 
mighty engine for the better government of man- 
kind in aid of morality and the laws. The re- 
ligion of the flate is one of the mofl fbrccabk 
and efficacious inftitutions of government. A few 
fpecuktive men, relying too much upioathe fal- 
lacy of reafon, may have become athicfts or ma- 
terialifls, but to attempt to root out all religioa 
firom among the people is equally wicked and 
vain. The belief in a future ftate. of exiftence^ 
where virtue will be finally rewarded^ and vice 
puifiihed, offers encouragement and confolatkin 
to the good, and reftraint to the bad^ far beyond 
the reach of human laws ; and this belief having 

* Note, p. 12 !• 'f p. 8o. , 
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(as I am about to fhew) its natural ctaiis^ in the 
human mind, the deftrudion c^ a rational cfta- 
bliflied religion, leads men back through liccnr 
tioufnefs to grofs fuperftition, as the deftruftion 
of legal government does through anarchy to 
defpotifm. 

All religions, except the true religion reveakd 
frcHn heaven, do not, as our author iays, 
*' begin by perfuafion, and exhortation, and 
^'example," but have their origin in our igno- 
rance: of the laws of nature, and die imperfec- 
tion of our organs of feftfation. Religion, in 
the moft general fenfe, may be defined to be ii 
ru/e of ^clion founded ufontht ^Uef of fuper*^ 
natural -agency i and this belief has been inhe- 
rent iVL mankind in all ages of the world. Men 
4ii»it the kws of nature to. their own very oon- 
iincd experience 5 with the ignorant, whatever 
is extraoniinary is ffipematural ; whatever hap- 
pens out of the common courfe is attributed to 
the power of fomc invifible agent, bccaufe it is. 
«afier to fuppofe the operation of animal bodily 
iforce, with the powers of which we are ac- 
tjiiainted, than chemical or orficr natural powers 
•of v^rhich we have had no experience. And as 
wnong thefc extraordinary incidents fome will 
bp b^n^ficial vA fcme hurtful to men^ they 
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\iii\ endeavour to conciliate the favour^ or de- 
.precate die malice of thefe powers, by fuch 
gifts and fupplicatipns as would be moft accept- 
able to thcmfelvcs. This feems to be the 
natural hiftoiy of facriiice and prayer. Nor is 
this all 5 the fenfes are really deceived as well 
as the imagination* We learn^ to judge of 
Ihape and magnitude, and the reft of the acci* 
dents of figure, by repeatedly comparing the 
impreffion made upon the fight with the im- 
.preffion made upon the touch by the fame ob- 
jeft; whenever the criterion by which ovar 
-judgment upon theie circumftances has been 
ufed to be guided is either abfent or imperfed, 
^the judgment will be falie or imperfedt alfo. 
;If we fuppofe an objedt placed near to the eye 
tp be at a diftance, the idea of the objed will 
be magnified cxadly in proportion to the mif-e 
take : a cat may acquire the dimenfions of an 
^elephant, and a horfe afiume a gigantic form, 
;Ii> dcnfe or obfcure media, as the duik of the 
evening or a fog, things will appear in extraor- 
dinary and unknown forms; and miraculotj^ 
-appearances or vf/iQns will be added to miracu- 
lous einents. Such, feems to have been the 
origin and foundation of all the fictitious reli- 
gions of the world. How the prtefts have in 



till ages availed themfelves of thefe natural 
propenfitics of the human mind more or lefs 
to enflave mankind it is not here our objed: td 
enquire. It is fufficient to have proved, that 
as men muft have a religion, they ought to have 
the beft religion poflible *. 

When we are told that our government has 
its defefts andimperfeftions, wc anfwer cer- 
tainly, for it is the work of man ; and were a 
lynpd of angels to form a conftitution it would 
ilill be imperfed: as long as the adminiftration 
of it muft be committed to variable and very 
imperfedt creatures. But if the Englifh govern- 
ment is not perfed:, its comparative excellence is 
clearly (hewn by the rank the country holds 
among the nations, far beyond its extent or natu- 
ral refour.ces; for this pre-eminence inconteftibly 
proves the exiftence of all thofe advantages 
which government is intended to promote* 
Coihnierce and arts and induftry aqd riches 
and population are invariable figns of good 
governn\entj and the nations where thefe 
flourifti are the true and only fchools of found 
legiflation. If this profound dodlor, who deigns 
to caft a philofophic eye over the diftempers of 
our ftate, had taught us to remove the abufe 

♦ Men do not feem lefs prone to fuperftltion in this en-* 
lightened age than formerly. Swedenhergersy Jnimal-fnag^ . 
Mtifers^ Urjitarians^ Sec. are the produce of our own days. 

H h with- 
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without endangering the inftitutiony we Ihould 
have owed hitn much obligation ; but be 
*• cafts'the water of the land," and neither 
marks the difeafe, nor indicates the cure : and 
as to his violent and experimental fpecifics and 
panaceas, we will " throw fuch phyfic to the 
•* dogs/' 

Defperate and deplorable indeed is the ftate 
of thofe countries where reformation muft be 
preceded by demolition. An exchange of evils 
for the prefent, and a doubtful profpeft of future 
good, may be the oniy fad alternative of the 
tyrannies of Europe ; but our mild and equal 
government prefents us with the free, fe- 
cure, apd peaceful enjoyment of adlual good, 
and the fafe and eafy means of reforming in 
due feafon and without violence all the defefis 
and inconveniencies for which no. prudent. op« 
portunity was given to the wife caution of our 
anceftors. To thefe objefts, and to a Jealous 
and fufpicious watchfulnefs of the adminiftration 
of government, real patriots will direft the at- 
tention and excite the vigilance of the people. 
All reformation really defired and firmly de- 
manded by the nation muft ever afluredly be 
qMjplied with ; and it is not to- be expcdted 
th^t reformation will be officioufly offered by 
jhofe who are benefitted by the continuance of 
the evil. The voice of the nation is„ the cpA-. 
llitutional controul of parliament, and the con- 
I flitutional 
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ftitutipnal check of the inoft daring adfhinif- 
tftition. When fully and clearly pronounced, 
it never did, it never can fail to operate to full 
effeft. In fuch a ftate of things therefore 
fi'lence isf acquiefcence, and acquiefcence is tacit 
approbation. If the people have at any time 
feen with apparent fatisfadion a parliament 
diflblvcd for refitting a miniffer, declaring him- 
felf the minifter of the crown, and not the 
minifter of the ftate ; and have when appealed . 
to againft theii" re^rcfentatives fent up men of 
more pliant tempers, We arc to fuppofe they 
few at that time fom<^ gdod reifon for fupport-^ 
ing the influence of the cro'WA againft theni-^ 
felves ; the fceptrfe againft theif mace. If they 
have fhewn no figns of improbation when a 
vaft and unufual weight of numbers and confe- 
quencc has been fuddenly thrown into the 
Houfe of Lords, we muft conclude that the 
people of that period apprehended no danger 
from a great increafe of power and influence itt 
the ariftocratic^l branch of the conftifutiori. 
If the government and patronage of an immenfe 
unrepreiented territory has been transferred to 
the difpofition and contfbul of his majefty's 
minifters, without ci-eaTing any alarm in the 
nation, we are obliged to believe that no rea^fon-* 
ftbJe jeajpuiy of the too great influence of the 
crown then exifted in the nation. If ever they 
^ve chearfoUy confeftted to commute the pricii 
H h 2 of 
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of i commodity, which nobody was obliged :to 
purchaie, for a very heavy obligatory tax upoa 
pne of the moft general and neceflary benefits 
of nature, they muft to be fure have confidered 
the prefent made by this means to a powerful 
body of men out of their pockets as a fair 
compenfation for fupport to be given to fome 
Whig adminiftration much attached to the 
popular caufe. If they have ever fubmitted 
without a murmur to the extenfion of the ex- 
cife laws, fo odious to their anceftors, and to 
the introduftion of excifemen into private 
dwellings ; and filently aflented to having the 
ultimate decifion upon numerous and compli- 
cated internal duties referred to the opinion of 
cne judge inftead of ^Jury; they muft certainly, 
at that moment, have cpnfidered revenue as of 
more confequence than liberty. If they have 
ever given their countenance to great and ex- 
penfive armaments without being informed or 
caring to enquire into their neceffity or deftina- 
tion, their blind confidence in the minifter of 
that day had, no doubt, been juftified by his 
approved fincerity and fkilj ; nor ^yould it have 
been any matter of furprife if th?y fhpuld have 
feen, withput envy or regret, the principal 
officer pf the ftate, and their gre^t emoluments, 
accumulated upPP the head of fuch a minifter, 
^nd his family and creatures. And if in apy 
ycry crrti54 ?ra?rgcncy a minifter has ever 

aiTumed 
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-affumed with the confent and approbation of 
the nation the whole powers of the conftitu- 
tion, the nation muft have felt aflUred that 
thefe exorbitant powers might fafely be trufted 
in the hands of a man without envy or pride 
or ambition 5 fome " Ifraelite indeed in whom 
*.* there was no guile." ... 

I have heard it cited as an inftance of the 
moderation of the miniftry, and the liberty of 
the times, that this libel upon the conftitution 
has not been brought into the courts, or burned 
into confequence by the common hangman. 
For my part I confefs myfelf not fo much edi- 
fied with this prudent referve. When minijiers 
have been attacked, the vengeance of the , law 
has of late been more than once called forth ; 
but in defence of the conjiitution they have not 
fo much as moved a finger : nor was it perhaps 
to be expelled they fhould. The objed of thefe 
writers is to prove that England has not a free 
conftitution ; a pofition which it is the imme- 
diate intereft of a bad minifter to maintain, and 
which the beft will not find himfelf entirely 
free to controvert. God help the liberties of 
this or any other nation which are to look up 
to minifters for their fupport ! 

Did it become an obfcore and humble man 
to offer advice to the fublime perfonages who 
dired: our afiairs, I ihould, with all diffidence, 
irecpmmend it to them at this juncture to pre- 
vent 
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vent jhe wiflieS of the nation by bringing fiftrj* 
wards in a manly honeft way thcfe conibittt^ 
tiooal reparations and refornas which time hat 
]nad& neccflkry, or for which no opportunit^r 
haa been given to the prudent caution c£ out 
Others. The final fuecefs of the French Re^ 
volution becomes every day more probable ; a 
new generation is riling up faft to ilis fupport, 
imbfoken to the faddle or the yoke; and if the 
Englifli ihoidd become jealoUs of any fuppofed 
fopcriority in a nation on whofc political ex- 
iftence they have been fo long accuftomed td 
look down with difdain, fomething in this way 
ijiuft be done ; by moderate conceffions, grants 
ed above all while they can ftill wear the cap- 
tivating graces of a free gift, things may always 
be prevented from running to dangerous ex- 
tremes* In, a crifis, too, like the prefent, where 
men who have vilified the conftitation are upon 
the watch for fomething to authorife their 
evil report, it might be prudent to reftrain a 
little of the adulatory correfpondence, of which 
the minifter and not the monarch is in reality 
the objeft. A minifter ch?iunting forth his owrt 
praifes in a canticle known to be of his own 
inditing, echoed back by thanking bimfclf, for 
his own exploits, furely rather gives a proof of , 
his vanity than his difcretion. Though a good 
underftanding between the different branches of 
the legiflature is always to be wiflied, they havQ 

alfo 
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aUa&parate z%kts and duties of which they caa« 
siot be too tenacious ; and their excefli ve com^ 
p}@iilmce for each other ought at all times Cb 
wm^csi a prudent jealbufy in thofe whofe agenft 
Aey are. The minifters who conceive th« 
becauie we are attached to- the monarch a« 
hojc^ng and pre&rving the balance of the con^ 
Aicution, that we aire therefore at all diipofed 
to aUow him to aflume the power of controul^ 
ing the constitution. Will be Ciught; ^at we 
know how to diftmguifh between' the conillto-* 
tion and the adminiftration of it.. Leti them 
not deceive themfelves ; the temporaiy^ an^chy 
prodoced ia France by going too:far^ may 
icgvc to place dje value of our well-poifcd go- 
vernn^ent i|i a ftrongjer lights and make us there^ 
foi'&mote unwilling to relinquiifa it; but fur- 
niihes. at: the faia^ time sb terrible exaniple of 
th? fecility with which arbitrary iciftitiition* 
may be deftroyed. If a3 things now ftan4 our 
govecnjnent is defldned to, underga any change, 
lit wilLn0t.be towards an arbil^^sy governnienf 
cither in fomx or efl5b<a ; the fpirit of the tin>^ 
is.fo far very happily otherwif^ direded. If 
any minifter ihall v>enture to attempt to fore?, it 
into that diraftion^ it will recoil upon that mi- 
liifter's head, with ,a very dangerous ^o^entum. 
I :would alio recommend it tp^ tk^ff^ to reprefs 
within more decent bounds the zeal of their 
mercenary prints 2 a laboured panegyric upon 
* the 
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.the conftitutioD^ comes with a fufpicious tificd^# 
Vfhile publications commQnly fuppofed to be hi 
pay of miniftry, are allowed uriiformly.and fyf- 
tematically to maintain doctrines the moft ad<^ 
verfe to it ; paflive obedience and blind fub- 
miffion, are fitter for an Afiatic Vifier than a 
British minifter; bafe and unlimited coinpli*- 
ance^ fuch as a free people ihould difdain to be-^- 
itoWf and the agent of a free people be afhamed 
to receive, " An implicit j&ith," fays an 
authour, whofe principles feem to be again 
coming into vogue *, " is given to the xneaneii: 
^* artificer in his own craft ; how much more 
*^ is then due to the (minifter of the) prince in 
*^ the profound fecrets of government, the 
>* caufes and ends of the grcatcft politic ; ac- 
^* tions and motives of ftate, dazzle the^eyes^ 
" and exceed the capacity of all men, favc 
•* thofe that are hourly -verfed in the manage- 
" ment of public affairs." 

According to this new confidence, or this 
old confidence to be now revived, the king is 
to confide in the wifdom of the minifter; the 
parliament is to confide in the wifdom of the 
minifter; the nation is to confide in the wif- 
dom of the minifter; and to ftretch Yi&<?/r con- 
fidence to his hpnefty alfo; as if we were to 
fuppofe, that none of thefe parties had any 

♦ Sir Robert Filmerr 

wHdona 
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wifdom or virtue of their own. And not only 
the diredlion of all meafures, but of the nati- 
onal principle itfelf, is to be regulated at the 
difcretion of one man. Whether abroad this 
principle is to be warlike or pacific ; for con- 
queft and extended dominion, or for the culti- 
vation of commerce and colonization ; whether 
friendly or hoftile to the liberties of Europe ; 
and whether at home the cflence, or merely the 
forms of the conftitution, are to be maintained; 
arc neither to depend on the fentiments and opi- 
nions of the people, nor the wifdom and virtue 
of parliament, nor the grave deliberation of the 
king in council ; but upon the mere capricious 
determination of one man, in the fecret recelTes 
of his own mind. If it fhould ever come to' be 
eftablifhed, that the minifter is to make war or 
peace, to raife armies and fleets, and to lay taxes 
on his implicit authority in the firft inftance, 
and then to come td parliament merely to ratify 
his proceeding as a matter of courfe, under 
what forms the government may be carried on 
will be of little importance ; it will in effedt 
be as defpbtic as the mofl unlimited monarchy 
in Europe. 

The declared intention of Thomas Paine's 
book; being to excite the people to level all dif- 
tindiionsi Whigs and Tories, the lovers of mo- 
narchy and the friends to the popular fide are 
equal^ obnoxious in his fight fo long as they 
I i prefcrvc 
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prefcrve any attachment to that very imperfe^ 
things a mixed government "^ ^ nay according to a. 
principle of the human mind (by which the 
preference of hate in religious fefts is commonly 
referved for thofe whofe tenets approach the 
neareft to each other — The prefent endeavour of 
the Prefbyterians in Ireland to form a jundtion 
with the Papifts againft the Lutheran church— 
The late determination of a right honourable 
gentleman to forfake his beft friends and join 
with his worft enemies — ^and a thoufand other 
equally curious moral and political phenomena 
might be accounted for and explained) it is 
probable that Thomas hates a Whig ftill more 
than be do^s a Tory ; for certainly of the two 
the Whigs are the moft ftrongly attached to that 
** mixed conftitution" which he fo eameftly la- 
bours to overturn. With a view of decrying the 
Whig party, topics otherwife foreign tahis ful»-» 
je6t are invidioufly brought fci ward. He touches 
upon the coalition like a perfon who endeavours 
to give pain by preiSing upon an old fore ; and 
introduces the condudk of parties on the bufinefs 
of the regency, not fo much to fliew that the 
Tories were wrong, as that the Whigs were not 
right 5 but the parliament in which thefe afiairs 
were tranfadted being dead and gone, they are now 
become objeds of fair hiftorical difcufSon ; and 

, ^ * P. 162. 

Aougl^ 
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Ihough the '* nation (as Mr. Paine expreffcs it) 
*' having once committed itfelf, however raflily, 
** might, for a time, feel itfelf urged along to 
^* juftify. By continuance, its firft proceeding ;'* 
itwould be jiaying but an ill Compliment either (;o 
the temper or underftanding of the people to fup- 
pofe that, after ten years, they flipuld be ftill inca- 
pable of meeting a review of their condudt with 
any fort of impartiality. I confefs I am one of 
thofe who have always confidered the Whig co- 
alition, in the parliament of 1783, as a meafure 
perfedly honourable to that party ^ and I am 
very willing to explain the grounds upon 
which this opinion is founded. In carrying on 
the official government, two very diftindt modes 
of adminiftratioil have, at different times, more 
or lefs prevailed ; the one (to borrow again the 
language of Mr. Paine) arifing out of the parli- 
ament, and the other over th.^ parliament. The 
Tories have always contended that all the mea- 
sures of govetntSSiitbught to' be at the will and' 
pleafure of the crown ; and that the king calls 
his parliament to frame laws, and what is fini 
more effentjal,. to grant Tupplies ; but not to 
meddle with the adminiftratign of affairs. The 
.Whigs on the other hand affert, that parliament 
is properly the great council of the nation^ and 
ought to take a leading part in the condud of 
all the public bufinefs; that the Houfe 6f 
Commons in particular, being entrufted with 
li 2 the 
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the national purjfc, has it in ftridt duty to ron- 
troul thofe tranfadtions which require the aid of 
public money ; to examine, with the moft fccu-- 
pulous attention, their objcft, and to^judge be- 
forehand of their neceffity. Such have been 
the tenets, and fuch the proceedings of thefe 
parties during the prefent reign. The Whig 
adminift rations have indeed been rare, and of 
ihort duration; but in no period have they 
more ftridly adhered to their principles, though 
in this adherence they muft have forefeen almoft 
a certainty of their fall- The firft miniftry 
appointed by the king, went upon the avowed 
intention of delivering the crown from the 
bondage of parliament ; but the nation veas not 
at that time ripe to receive a doftrine which 
they have fince given into with fuch headlong 
fecurity. This miniftry prefently funk under 
the general odium ; and left behind it the fyftem 
of the double cabinet^ by which fo m^ny Abort- 
lived adminiftrations were fucccffivcly appointed 
and difmiiTed. 

In 1765 the difcontents ran f6 high, that it 
was found abfolutely neceflary to fufpend the 
lyftem,. and to allow an adminiftration once 
more to place its ftrong hold in parliament ; but 
though fufpended, it was not abandoned ; and 
every effort was ufed to render ^e parliamentary 
conftitutional adminiftration of the Marquis of 
Rockingham weak and inefBcacious : and when 

the 
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the king's friends had fucceeded in their endea- 
vours within doors and without, to countcraA 
the meafures of his minifters, we may remember 
the language they held was, " Well ! we have 
^* tried your virtuous adminiftration, but they 
** have wanted ftrength to fupport themfelves;" 
not perceiving that what they defigned for fatirc 
was in fa£t the higheft praife ; that to be weak 
in corrupt influence, is to be ftrong in honefty. 
This new viftory of court influence over parli- 
amentary controul, was followed by fixteen 
years, the darkeft that are to be found in the 
Britifh annals; the humiliating triumphs of 
Wilkes, and Hornc, and Junius, provoked and 
neceflitated by the unconftitutional proceedings 
of minifters; and the feme unconftitutional 
principles obftinately purfued through the dif- 
grace and ruin of a ten year's civil war. In 
1782, the patience of the nation, and it is fome- 
what of an afinine. endurance, was again worn 
put, and Lord Rockinghlm and his friends were 
a fecond time reludantly invited to take the 
helm till the ftorm ihould fubfide, or till, by the 
operation of certain counter-manoeuvres, it might 
again be madeimpoflible for them tofteer the vef- 
fel. On the death of Lord Rockingham, in the 
feme year, a man was. placed at their head, in 
whom they could not confide ; they of courfc 
returned to their private ftations. Such was the 
fiate of things immediately previous to the 

. coalition. 
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coalition. The Marquis of Lanfdown was at 
the head of an adminiftration, but little efteemed 
by any part of the nation; the Whig party 
remained iirmly united under the aufpices of one 
of the fir ft charafters in the kingdom*; and a 
third party confifted of thofe men who had adted 
with Lord North in his unfortunate admmiftra- 
tion. Now if there were any fet of men more 
particularly imprefled with the fatal efFedts of 
extra- parliamentary adminiftration, it certainly 
was this party. Lord North having been en- 
gaged to commit himfelf for the American war> 
which was at firft the war of the nation, had 
been drawn on \o continue it, year after year, by 
the mere dead weight of his majorities, againft 
the voice of the nation, againft the feelings of 
parliament, nay, againft his own opinion, with 
a compUance that cannot be excufed, till he 
found himfelf overvvhelmed in difficulty and 
diftrefs : to proceed was impradllcable • and to 
abandon his poft would have incurred the ad- 
ditional difgrace of defertion. It is hardly pof- 
fible to conceive a fituation of more humiliation 
and embarraffment than the latter part of Lord 
'North's adminiftration. He had of all other 
men received the fevereft leflbn of the danger 
of ftanding forward to be refponfible for mea- 
fures hatched in the dark recefles of cloiets and 

• ' ♦ The-DukcofPordani > - ' 

bed- 
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bed-chamters. He had learned, from bitter 
experience, the neceflity for minifters, who de- 
fire to ferve either with credit and fatisfadtion to 
thenifelves,.or with advantage to the country, 
to take their ground upon free parliamentary, 
difcuffion ; making the great meafures of go- 
vernment the public meafures of the ftate, and 
not the mere machinations of a cabal or a 
juntp. Under this conviiftion, what could be, 
more natural or reafonable than to join with that 
party which had fteadily and invariably main- 
tained that ground. Lord North and his 
friends went over very heartily to the Whig 
party,, becaufe they knew, from their own per-* 
fonal experience, that upon the principle of that 
party alone an admihiftration could fafely and 
honourably proceed. They became the firmeft 
maintainers of the Whig dodrine ; as among 
the early religious reformers, the monks were 
the moft flrenuous and relblute oppofers of the 
errors of the church of Rome, 

By this junction parliament was another time 
reftored to the real effed:ive exercife of its in- 
vcftigating and controuling funftions. But by 
one of thofe extraordinary mifconceptions to 
which nations as. well as individuals are fubje(ft, 
the people were perfuaded to confider this junc- 
tion in another point of view. They fuffered 
themfelves to be told, that the cabinet had beeu 
taken by ftorm, and the royal prerogative infolently 
4 invaded. 
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invaded. That to deny the king the power of 
chufing his own minifters was to place him be- 
low the ikuation of every common gentleman, 
who can chufe fais own fervants ; and to this 
abfurd cant they liflened with complacency; 
nay, they were induced to believe, that there 
.was fomc dangerous myftery in this junSion, 
becaufe one of the parties had uniformly reprobat- 
ed, in terms of the ftrongeft reproach, thofe prin- 
ciples which the other party h^d at lafl coniented 
to abandon, upon the fulleil experience of thcit 
evil efFeft. They believed, and many of them 
ftill believe, the word coalition to mezxi fbme 
very wicked thing ; as three parts of the people 
£n France would expert to find the word arijlo'' 
crat explained in their didlionaries by all the at- 
tributes of the devil. This difpofitiori in the 
nation, which had been excited with fo much 
induffiry, was fpeedily called into effcft. A 
plan of the Whig-coalition miniftry to fiipply, 
in fbme fort, the want of reprefentation in our 
Eaft-India pofleflions, by giving parliament 
fbme immediate infpedtion and ^ontroul in the 
government of thofe vaft territories, was made 
the pretext for bringing forward, into open day, 
the avowal of that fecret influence which had 
hitherto operated in obfcurity and concealment. 
A marvellous coalition indeed took place j a 
coalition between the nation and the king's ex- 
tra-official irrefponfible counfcllors, to difl5)hro 

a par- 
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a parliament for the unufual crime^df ifefifiance.. 
to the court -, and fiich was the infatuation of 
the people, that men,whofe whole live? had given 
pledge of their integrity and honeft attachment ta 
the popular caufe, were driven away with pon-. 
tempt, to make room for any unknown adven- 
turer who could obtain a letter of credit from the 
court. Infbrefpc<9:ahleaplaceas Y0rk>with a bafe 
infolence that ought not to be forgotten, every^ 
perfonal indignity was offered to a man, whoib 
virtues would have done honour to Rome in her 
pureft times*; and this conduct wis imitated, 
in a greater or lefs degree, through the kipgdonu 

All the confequences, however, of this hetero- 
geneous unnatural conjunAion of irreconcilable 
Interefts and oppofite views, were certainly not 
fbrefeen by either of the parties, for each has 
Ims fallen into the fnare it was moft anxious to 
^void« 

The crown has, indeed, a n^inifter indepen- 
^nt of thft parliament and the people ; and the 
people have a minifter independent of the crowa 
•tind the parliament ^ but what neither of them 
4aid their account for, both the people and the 
•crown have a minifter independent upon them- 
tfelves 5 the people have made him independent 
of the crown, and the crown has made him in- 
dependent of the people; and both are pledged to 

* Lord John Cavendifli, 
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flipport him even againft each other. He maj^ 
any day chufe his ground, and fhift it every day if 
he pleafes; He may alternately play either of 
them off as he findsf occafibn. If his meafures 
are threatened with pojJular odium, he retires 
under the fhadow of the cfown. If his pre- 
domiriancy in the cabinet is impatiently endured; 
he is not afraid of an appeal to the people. In 
the riieah time he has nothing to ccftifider but 
how to augment and fecure his own power 
againft contingeht events. To review the mea-^ 
fures of the prefent adminiftration is not here 
my purpofe *, I will only remark, that if the 
friends of the Whigs are afked what that party 
has done for the nation, they will-anfwer, that 
during their fliort and ill-fu,pported diredtion of 
Jiffairs, the Englifti lettres de cachet^ general War-* 
Irants, were aboliflied— the deep wound made in 
the conftitution by the proceedings at the Mid-* 
dlefex elcftion was healed — the dangerous pre- 
tOgative of bringing unlimited claims on the 
part of the crown was taken away^^-*the Atocri- 
can ftamp-adt was repealed, as a preliminary tp 
an agreement which would have prevented the 
American war, and the feparation of the colonies* 
iThefe are folid advantages, and improvements> 
aitd repairs. When the panegyrifts of the 
prcfeiit miniftry arepreffed with the £ime ques- 
tion, we are referred to the ftate of the funds 
for an anfwef . But if the pric6 of ftock is a 

a fcale 
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a fcale to eftimate the riches of a country, it is 
no thermometer of its liberties; for the riches 
of a nation may mark high when their liberties 
are at the freezing point. And even fuppofing 
that riches were the only things worth attending 
to, though a minifter may underftand the befl: . 
method of coming at them for the purpofe§ of " 
revenue, how he can create them is not very 
cafy to underftand. But if the honour, or the 
obftinacy of the nation is pledged for blind, 
unlimited confidence, they muft juftify it upon, 
the beft grounds they can ; efpecially now that, 
it is likely Jto be frequently called for, if it be, 
true, as is faid, that we are to fucceed to the, 
French fyftem of intrigue in the foreign cabirie^, , 
1 will terminate this digreflive article/w&h 
a fliort fable. The wolves and thq^^'ljieep 
had long lived at enmity, becaufe the wolves 
wanted to devour the (heep, and the fheep had 
an objedtion to being eaten. At laft they repre- 
fentcd to the fheep that their charadier had been 
much miftaken ; that they were, in reality very 
good fort of animals ; and defired nothing io 
much as to come to a good underftanding with 
their worthy friends the fheep; that if they 
would but part with their dogs, to whofe fnarl-* 
iQg and quarrelfome difpofition all the ill-blood 
between them was owing, both parties might 
live together upon the beft terms in the world. 
The fheep confented; and affairs have ever fincc 
K k :S been 
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been very quietly carried on without rcfiftancc or 
difpute. 

The propofal which our dear Thomas has^- 
referved for us, as his laft beft gift, is to render 
the gtyoernment infohent for the purpofe of taking 
it into our own hands 5 and he fhews us, from 
the example of France, how eafily this may be 
accompllftied. ^^ If any credit is given," he 
fays,'" it is to the difpofition of the people to 
" pay the tax, and not to the government which - 
** lays it on -, when this difpofition expires, 
" what is fuppofed to be the credit of govern - 
** ment, expires with it. The inftance of 
*^ France under the former government, fhews 
" that it is impoffible to compel the payment 
*' of taxes by force, when a whole nation is 
" determined to ftand upon its ground/' That 
there is no compelling a whole nation is clear ; 
becaufe the part that muft be employed to com-- 
pel the reft is included in the whole j but it is 
alfo clear, that where the payment of taxes 
cannot be compelled contrary to the general 
difpofition of the people, there will be no taxes 
at all,' for a difpofition in the people to pay 
taxes never can exift any where. If that which 
never exifted can be faid to expire, the difpo- 
fition to pay taxes has expired in France, be- 
caufe the power to compel the payment of them 
has expired; and not only the credit of the 
government but the credit of the na- 
tion 
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TXON has c^ired alfo. Ruin and bankruptcjr 
have been, and muft ever be the confcqucnce. 
To ruin and bankruptcy this man calmly invites 
ps. The wretch who, with Iklfe fignals, direift^ 
the veflcl on fhore that he may plunder the 
wreck, has at leaft the plea of intereft for his 
wickediicfs ; but to love unprofitable mifchie^ 
p^ promote deftruftion for the mere pleafure i^ 
contemplating the fufferings of men,, is a dc^ 
prayity for which there is no natural fource in 
die human mind ; a wiih to fee millions re«p 
iiuced at once to all thfe horrors of beggaiy and 
^cfpair, that a bankruptcy in the Engliih funds 
paxiA occafion, ihould feem only to belong to 
what we arc taught to believe of the devil bJm^ 
€tlf. Let as, however, examine the fedls and 
argumtents upon which this horrible propo£tl 
Is endeavoured to be maintained. ^^ If France,?' 
he fays, ** with a revenue of nearly twenty*- 
** four millions fterling^ with an extent of rich 
f * and fertile country, above four times larger 
f* than England, with a population of twenty- 
f* four millions of inhabitants to fupport taxar- 
f^ tion, with upwards of ninety millions fterl*- 
f* ing of gold and filver circulating ia the 
f* nation, and with a debt lefs than the prcfent 
^* debt of England, ftill found it neceflary^ 
^' from whatever caufe, to come to a fettle^ 
^^ ment of its affairs, it folves the problem of 
^ funding for both <JOuntries.:** But how this 
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defciiption of the revenues and» refburces of 
France, where the funding fyftem never could 
be eilablifhed, and the neceflity that country 
was under, from whatwer caufe^ of coming to 
a fettlement of its af!airs, can be applied to 
folvc the problem of funding in England, any 
more than the problem of the balance of power, 
or any problem in Euclid, would, I believe^ 
puzzle an Oedipus to dilcover. 

By way of dcmonftrating that the adhial 
refources of England are infcriour to thofe of 
France, he endeavours to prove that the fpccie 
in circulation in France is, and always has been, 
proportionably greater than in England; nay, 
that in " this refpedt, fhe muft be in fome con- 

liderable proportion behind every country in 

Europe ;'* by which unfortunate obferva^- 
tion he kicks down, at one ftroke, the argu^ 
ment he had. laboured through eight pages to 
maintain ; for it is an undeniable fadt, that 
England is in fome confiderable proportion be- 
fore every other country in Europe, in genefaj 
riches, and that confcquently the general riches; 
of a country, cannot, according to \m own 
ftatement, be eftimated by its quantity of fpecie. 

The precious metals may be confidered ii^ 
two points of view, either as comnioditieSj^ 
objeds of commerce, or as the figns of ex- 
change by which, all other commodities are 
fcprefented pr transferred. In the firft view, 

if 
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if the cheapnefs of a commodit]/; is a prqof 
that the market is fufiiciently fupplicd, money 
is cheaper in England than in any other couhtry; 
in Europe ; that is, a larger quantity of it riiay 
be purchafed for the fame quantity of labour or 
ingenuity. Confidered on the other hand, as 
the figns of riches, we miift be careful not to 
confound them with the things iignifiedi s^t 
figns, they are really of no value, but as the 
diingis which they reprefent exift. alfo. A 
country may fuffer extreme poverty with half 
the gold ia Europe in its hoards, as an indi-^ 
vidual may perifli with hunger amid treafures 
which he would gladly exchange for a cup of 
water and a morfel of bread*. Commerce is 
circulation. Kiches, like the natural aliments, 
muft be circulated through the habit before 
they can nourifli and vivify the body ; for the 
ufe of commerce, at laft, can only be to obtain 
thoie goods and conveniences which the coun^ 
try does not naturally poffefs. The wealth of 
a nation cionfifts in the exchange, or, according 
to the mercantile phrafe, the quick return of 
riches, and not in their dead poffeflion* To 
«ftimate the riches of an individual by the quan^ 

♦ Yptt are (hewn, in a hotel at Paris, a fubtcrraneous 
room which the mafter had fecretly contrived to conceal anJ 
Vifit his money. In one of thrfc vifits the trap door ftuC 
down upon him, and his ikeleton was difcovered ye2g» 
a^erwards lying upon his goId« A good picture of avarice ! 

tity 
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f!(y of cadi in his bureau^ would fare juft as con^ 
cluiivd as to eftimate the riches af>d refource^ 
of England, nicrcly by the relative <{uantitf 
bf its gold and filver coin. Thei gold find filver 
annually imported into Spain and Portugal^ may 
t>e compared to food taken into a flomacK that 
has loft the powers of digeftion, pafBng through' 
^thout afibrding nutriment or ftrength. Ii» 
England, theif momentum is multiplied aii 
hundred fold, by the rapidity of their motion. 

The real riches of a country are its induf* 
try and ingenuity; its agriculture, arts, and 
commerce; and where thefe exift, the iigns 
employed to transfer or reprefent their produce 
will never be wanting. The common figns of 
money were firft invented as of reac&r transfer 
than the more ponderous or immoveable things 
which they reprefent i when commerce was! 
farther extended, it became necefiary to invent 
ftill more portable figns, Something by which 
money itfelf (hould be reprefented or trans^ 
ferred ; and bills of exchange, and by degrees 
all the various modifications of paper currency 
tod credit, have been introduced; and this 
lyflem, by which a negoeiation is more cafily 
carried between the Antipodes, than formerly 
between Rome and Athens, though, like all 
others, liable to abufe, is a marvellous inflance 
of* the advancement of human ingenuity. 
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ih confidering the fubjcft ot paper currency 
it is very neceflary to diftinguifh between that 
which is the reprefentative of real riches, and 
that which is thQ fubjittute for thetti. The firft 
18 a proof of redundancy of wealth, and a means 
of its ferther increafe ; the latter indicates ab- 
Iblute poVefty within, and precludes thb en^* 
trance of foreign fiches* To underftand this, 
we havfe only to compare the aftual paper cur- 
. rencies of France or England. In Ehgland, no 
perfon is obliged to receive paper in payment^ 
and yet it is never fefufed ; and it is in valu^' 
and efFed; perfeftly equivalent with the gold 
tfnd filver currency, and often preferred as 
more convenient; the obligation is not lipoit 
the people to receive it, but upon thofe who 
are authorifed to ifltie it, to exchange it inftantly 
for lawful money, when required; ^d it is 
W^rth as much at Amfterdam or New York, 
and a great deal more at Bordeaux or Nants^ 
than in London* In France, the paper cur- 
rency, though the legal money of the nation, is 
thirty or forty per centum below the value of 
the coin. What Mr. Paine predicated as polji- 
ble of the funding fyftem in England at fome 
indefinite time, when he fays, *^ // operates to 
multiply paper ^ and to Jubjiitute it in the room (^f 
money in various Jhapes^ and the more paper is 
multiplied^ the more opportunities are offered of 
exporting the fpecie ; and it admits of a pojjibility 

LI by 
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by extending it to fmall nates of encreafing pap^r 
till there is no money left^ is exactly defcriptive 
of the preient iituation of France^ and Kas been 
the hntnediate confequence of the neinedy he 
propofes to us againft the ev3s of the fuildin^p 
fyflem; by the very proceeding he would' re- 
commend to us» as die means of reftoring the 
balance of gold and (ilyer> and ** realifing pa- 
per credit for coin,"' gold and filver currency 
have utterly difappeared in France ; a louis d'or 
is to be purchafed like a watch or a ihufF-bo]t> 
that which he prediAs will happen to us gt 
fome diftant and indefinite time has adually 
happened in the country he offers to us as aii 
cgcampk, in one year after his prophecy. Such 
is the confiAency^i and fagacity, and foreiight of 
this heaven-born judge of nations. 

The iyflem of funding in England, appears 
to have contributed much to her extraordinary 
profperity« Amongfl its principal advantages^ 
is that of furnifhing a fafe and ready means to 
put the wealth of individuals into imxpediate 
produdivc activity. Landed fecurity can only 
be occafionally obtained, and money lent upon 
it cannot be immediately called in when 
wanted; but a purity lafe and produ<ftive» 
where money may be at all times placed, and 
ait all times recalled at a day's warning, cannot 
but afford an admirable facility for the circula* 
tionof riches. As to 4^e objedion to fund« 

. ^ inf. 
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Ing, us old as its inftitution, that a i^fteiii 
founded on borrowing muft ultimately jfail, the 
experience of an hundred years has rather lef-* 
fened than increafed the apprehenfipn; after 
paffing, to a great extent, all the bounds that 
have at different times fixed as it utmoft poilible 
Jatitude, it never appeared Wronger than at the 
jprefcnt mcmient ; it may be deftroyed by long 
and difiiftrous wars^ or by internal convulfions, 
pr by a. feries of vicious adminiftration ; but in 
the ordinaiy courfe of things, there feems to be 
no reaibn why it (hould not continue as long 
AS th^ activity, and induftry, and ingenuity, upon 
which all jiatioDAl riches muft be ultinoately 
/uppcvted and maintained. 

Cotomon Senfe opens with a notable dlfco* 
very^ which the authpr thinks it afterwards. 
wordi while to claim, with great anger, from 
the rhetor RaynaL (Let. p, 66, 67.) That 
*' ibciety is produ$:ed by our v^ants^ and govern:^ 
" ment hy ©ur wickedneji.'* But thijs Is no 
more than to coi^fpyind the general idea of ^o^ 
vemment, with the partial iklea of criminal law^ 
T!riminal }aw$ niay b^ faid tP be neceflitated by 
our wickednefs,but ^ pripiary objedof g6verh-» 
ment is to reguhft^p and tp funijh pply ibcpnd^ry' 
aad u>cidenta|* Iti the moft virtuous ipciety^ 
men ma^ and will yery honcftly and cpni2?ien-!> 
lioufly di£igree upon the adminiftration of the 
9S^9 pf the community. It therefore be- 
'* h\ Z ippmes 



€omc« immediately neoeflary to cftablifh ibme 
common determined regulation, to refer to ii^ 
doubtful points. This coUedive fenfe of the 
pommunity upon each of thefe points^ is the 
iimple origin of law, and the aggregate fenfe of 
thefe regulations takpn together jgires the firf| 
general idea of a government. ; . ' 

As far as probability may be allowed tQ ex-? 
plore the dark recefles of time, this fhould feerr^ 
to have been the, progrefs of civil focietyt 
Men^ in their animal and infulated ftate, wpuki 
be at firft hunters^ and would pj?efently forn; 
themfelves into bands for the greater power 
and convenience in attacking theif prey; an4 
as thefe bands, when they met, wpidd be 
liable to difpute . their prices with one ano- 
ther, they would cle(3t the mpft adiye an4 
ingeniou3 amon§ them %o direiQ; jhe chafe,' or 
command the battle ; here we may. trace the 
origin of monarchy as >yell as of war ^ . and tq 
this fmiple ftate of focicty, this fimple govern- 
ment feems bell adapfcd. Though thccpml 
mand was abfdute, , the fubmiflion was yolun-r 
tary ; and being conferred for ejffeftive purjjj^fesi 
requiring efFediye ppwers and abilities, would 
pnly be temporary aud occafioxul. 

Men would next learn to taane and blJeed the 
granivorous race of anin^als, and pafiurage i§ 
the fecond ftep in civilization.. . The feedirig ^i 
cattle requires no very adtiye ppwerf , eitl>ef of 

body 



bedy or mind ; 'and thcfc pallors would be cwifc 
tent to refer their difputes and contentions to 
the wifcr and xnorc experienced of their ciders ; 
and here wc^ may perceive the begijining of ari^ 
Jiocratka/ government* 

In ptocei^ of time» thefe peaceable paftorfe 
.would be attacked by fome of the hardy and 
warlike tribe$ of hunters, to whom they would 
fall an «fy 9onqii^fl : here a great variety of new 
civil relations commences. Thcfc conquerors^ 
ferocious from education, wouW treat the con-» 
quered people as. their fervants and depend^nts^ 
land fdrce them ta cultivate the earth, much as 
we, now force the siegroes to raifb our Sugars 
i^nd cotton and rice; and this is the proba^ 
ble ori^n of agricukurcy which is the third 
Aate of civilization ; and to this ^te we may 
refer the beginning of that incxhauftible fburcc 
of civil relations, exclufive property. Here 
men become ftationary, and inftead of wander- 
ing in &arch of the animals of the chaie, or of 
friefli paftures for their cattle, built cities, and 
b^ilx to exercife the arts. As foon as feveral of 
thefe ^tionary focieties or nations camie to be 
formed, they would be dcfirous oi extfeinging 
with eajoh other their diflbrent natural prodbc* 
tions, :or the firoduce of the arts in which they 
had Jbtmed to £xcel, 9xA commerce wmild take 
place^ StiaidatcdbyAewpafiions^^iitifpt'aVedby 
the^^oquiiitiQiai ai new ideas, ther^nind of mai^ 

would 
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woidd finally attain to its utmoft degree of per^ 
fedion t the abftrad fciences and fine arts would 
be invented and cultivated, and the iecrets of 
nature laid open to his view. Here man becomes 
a new being of hif.own creation, di^ering in^ 
finitely more from his animal ftate, than any 
other animals do from each other. His ideaa^ 
bis pafitOQSt his wants are increaied in an infi- 
nite ratio ; and to attempt to govern him by the 
fimpk relations of his original nature^ is juft as 
reafonable as to propoie to reduce him to feed 
upon acorns or live in hollow trees. 

This ieems to be the moft probable hiftory 
of the rife and progrefs of human fociety^ it 
it were of any uie to go back into doubtfiil and 
obfqure origin to eflablilh practical rights. 

Syftems fi>unded upon arguments a priori zn 
not fi>r the ufe of man. Our finite and erring 
reaibn cannot proceed downwards from general 
caufes and univerfal archetypes^ to complefie 
effe&s and perfedt inftitutions. We muft be 
content to take humble hSt for our guide^ an^ 
to rife by flow and laborious experiment irom 
ignorance to partial knowledge. Syftems will 
be as imaginary and ijnftable in pc^itics as in 
phflofophy, and of much more danger^ The 
j^rmer (hine for a moment and diiappear» like 
fhe harm)efs corrufcations qf fiynmer mete<H^ j 
but the latter are replete with ekdric and com-^ 
bi^ftiblf n)at(er» pf pQwer to naark their courfe 

witl^ 
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widi deep and laiting traces of deftrudian* To 
view at once^ and before hand^ all the poflible 
coniequences refulting from general principles, 
belongs alone to omnifcience ; and to combine 
thedi in efFednal aftion, to omnipotence. Every 
thing in the moral worlds feems to grow out of 
relative circumftances ; nay^ it (hoUld feem, 
that God has ordained nature herfelf to proceed 
in the fame courie. Modes of exiflence feem 
gradually to produce themfelves by the energy 
of their neceiiities in the fame manner that 
anatomifls have obferved new veflels to be 
formed in difeafed bodies^ by the new or in- 
creafed adion of the parts. 

The grand advantage of fociety over the un- 
civilized or animal ftate, is the vafl increafe that 
it gives to the numbers^ and faculties, and 
powers of mankind, and confequently to the 
general fum of huma}i> happinefs. This is the 
end and objcdl oi fociety. The objedt of go^ 
vemment^ is to fecure to every individual the 
peaceful enjojonent of whatever (hare of thefb 
he has been able to obtain. Governmen;, in the 
firfl inftance, guarantees to every man the fe- 
curity of his perfba and property; but if go- 
yernn>ent is bound to proted liberty and pro- 
perty, it is confequently bound to proted the 
advantages ariiing firom them, or it does nothing 
at all. Every man who has a large property, 
is ^ fome fort the natural reprefentative, the 
9 native 



native proteftor of thofe perfbns id whom hh 
efbte furniflies the means of fupporf ; he may 
be £iid to be the proxy of them all : he there- 
lore comes to election, or deliberation^ with 
a greater weight than a man who anfwers for 
nobody but himfelf ; and this great and natural 
advantage, refulting from property, is to hti 
proteifted by the laws, not to be taken away by 
the laws ; from whence it refults, unlefs I am 
much miftaken, that a fyftem forcing extreme 
equality, is a fyftem of extreme injuftice. 

Nor under the common eftablifhed difpen- 
fation, have thofe members of fociety who are 
the leaft benefited by it, any reafon to complain^ 
fo long as their ftate is better than it would have 
been without fociety. To eftimate his relative 
iituation, a pauper is to compare himfelf with 
a monkey or a bear, as well as with a duke x)t 
a nabob ; and his inferiority, in civil fociety, to 
the latter, is infinitely fmall, when compared 
to his advantages over animal nature: he is, 
6n the whole,, an immenfe gainer by fociety. 
Thefe principles appear to me perfectly clear 
and diftintfl; and whatever Mr. Paine may fay, 
I cannot thinU thcni lefs Kkely to be true, be- 
caufe they have received the univcrfal confent 
of mankind, as far as we know, in all ages of 
the world. 

Thefirjft law of civil Ibciety is fubordinatiort* 
Suppofiqg it pofliHe that men fliould have 
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entered into fociety in a ftate of equality ; or 
that by fome violent effort, equality could for 
z moment be forcibly eftabliflied, fuperior in- 
cfuftry, or ingenuity. Or good fortune, would 
ihimediately place one man in a fuperior fitua- 
tion to another. To oblige men to do their 
duty in their different flations of life, to render 
them content with what is unavoidable, and to 
make this neceffary inequality the moft produc- 
tive of good, and the leafl poflibly burthenfome 
and oppreffive, has hitherto been the objeft of 
morals, and religion, and the laws. Our mo- 
dern dodtors have however determined other- 
wife— Z)/> a/itur vifum. As there is no abfur- 
dity in phyfics or ethics, which philofophers are 
not deftined at one time or other to maintain; 
the' equal rights of man, amid the numberlefs 
inequalities incident to our infinitely complicated 
fbcieties, was referved for the French fe6l of 
eticyclopedians. I confefs myfelf no admirer of 
the French philofophers ; they affedt a dogma- 
tical manner, the reverfe of true philofophy j 
a fort of panfophy^ or univerfality of command 
over the opinions of m^, which can only be 
fupported by the arts of deception. • Their 
objfe<a has been much more to captivate, than 
to enlighten mankind j not to make them wifer 
or better, but to gain an afcendency over their 
minds by flattering their paflions and their vices. 
Thejr have theif plots and intrigues^ thtxr efprk^ 
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iu carps^ and their crie de guere ; and have been 
the inventors of all thofe pantomimical tricks, 
fitter for a puppet-fliow than a grave legillative 
afTembly. If the French revolution had bcch 
condudlcd by praftical men of found undcr- 
ilandings, the Somers's and Hale's of our revo- 
lution in 1688, France would probably have 
been at this time in the full enjoyment of all 
the benefits of a ftrong and free government. 
Thefe men would have difdained to make the 
people the dupe of fuch an arrant bubble as 
the " equal rights of man y' but the almanac- 
makers and pamphleteers had no chance for any 
fhare in the government except by exciting and 
keeping up fome extraordinary eifervefcencc 
amongft the lower orders of the people. In a 
little better language, and with fomewhat, 
though not much more decency of manner, they 
preach the very fame dpftrines by which the 
mob has in all ages and countries been excited to 
fedition. They firft endeavour, by a fort of neo- 
logy of their own, to confound all ideas of right 
and wrong ; and then, by way of fecuring the 
^continuance of their influence, to eftablifh the 
conftitutiqn itfelf upon thefe very principles of 
ibdition which have hitherto been exclufivcly 
applied to the fubverfion of all government. 
How unfit thefe literati were to give laws to 
the great community, might indepd have been 
forefegi from their management of their pwa 
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little province. The republic of letters has 
ever been. opprobrious for its bad government ; 
its feuds and animofities; its treacherous wafs 
and tyrannical exclufions. The odium theolo-- 
gicum is not tnore proverbial than the irritable 
anger of the people, of poets, and philofophers *. 
National happinefs will be no more found in a 
government maintained by infpiring the people 
with a ferocious hatred of their fuperiors thali 
under a tyranny ; nay, it fhould feem from the 
example of France, that of the two, this ftate 
is more favourable to it than the former* Under 
all the difadvantages of a bad government, op- 

* What opinion thefe gentry entertain of each other may 
be learned by the following extract from one of the moft 
learned and acute of them all. " Philofophers themfelves 
" foment the prejudices which are ufeful to them with as 
** much ardour as they endeavour to overturn thofe which 
" are hurtful to them/' — " They play off their efforts to ob- 
" tain general fame rather than the fuffrages of the enlight- 
*' ened part of mankind ; and they hate each other with a 
" rancour which they have not even the prudence to conceal; 
** and yet thefe feeble beings call themfelves philofophers j as 
*' if philofophy, before fhe undertakes to regulate, after her 
« own faQiion, well or ill, the fyftcm of the world, ought apt 
*' to begin by ourfelves, and t^ach us the real value of 
" things."— ^'' When I confider with attention the empire of 
** literature, methinks I fee a market-place, where a multi- 
** tude of empirics, mounted upon their ftages, call out to ihe 
•* paflengers, and impofe upon the people, who begin by 
^ laughing at them, and finifh by becoming their dupes/* 
EssAi sua LE5 Gens de Lettres, par M. Dalembert. 
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.prcffcd and impovcriftied by the court, and the 
. nobility, and the church, the French were cele- 
brated for fuavity of manners, and a happy 
gaiety of difpofition, which has often humbled 
the confcious pride of a free-born Briton. If 
thefe have of late totally difappeared from 
amongfl them, it is not owing to the increaJfe 
of liberty, for that would have added to their 
chearfulnefs and content; but becaufe they 
have been feduced to fubftitute for the language 
and feelings of nature, I know not vv'hat femi- 
.philofophical jargon, good for nothing but to 
harden the heart, and fophiflicate common- 
fenfe. This tendency was obferved thirty years 
ago, by the encyclopedian I quoted above. This 
" anatomy of the foul," (he complains) ** ha& 
'^ intruded itfelf into our common converfation.- 
" We do not talk, we defert ; and our focieties 
" have loft that gaiety and v/armth that was 
" their s-rcateft charm *." Whether under 
the prefcnt order of things, the mafter of ^ 
family retires from his political club or debating 
fociety to his evening repofe with as light a 
heart as he was wont to return from mixing in 
the dance on the green,- led on by his fprightly. 
progeny, is, J fear, more than doubtful. Thole 
who would make the happinefs of mankind 

* Paefacb de l*Encyclopepi5. 

depend 
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-depend on tteories and computation, will find 
themfelves miferably out in their reckoning. 
Human imagination, upon which all our hap- 
pincfs muft ultimately depend, is ftrangely ca- 
pricious ; it laughs at reafon, and defpifes cal- 
culation. The pleafure that once brightened 
the countenance, and expanded the heart of a 
Frenchman, at the fight of the magnificence of 
Verfailles, was perhaps a more delicious fenfa- 
tion than the patriot now feels in contemplating 
its deferted walls, as a monument of the refto- 
jation of liberty. In the former, the ruinous 
jexpence of the conftrudlion was forgotten amid 
the fplendid fcene; and v/hen he exultingly 
afked. Is your St.^ "James s as fine as this ? ho 
felt not only an intereft but a property in all h« 
admired. In the contemplation of its defpoiled . 
and defolated grandeur, its filent halls and foli- 
tary ftate-rooms, its dried up fountains and 
mouldering fculptures, the joys of freedom will 
be fufpended or abforbed in fad reflexions on the 
vanity of human greatnefs, and the inftability 
of human inftitutions. Such are the aflTociated 
trains of our ideas, that we cannot contemplate 
what />, without reflefting uppn what u not. 
The filence will be difturbed by founds of tri*. 
umph that are no longer heard, and the folitud'c 
peopled with the brilliant forms that fhall no 
more glide over its poliflied floors. From a 
fcene that ufed to exhilarate the najurd gaiety 
6 of 
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of a party for the beft of the day, all but the 
philofopher will retire to melancholy medita- 
tkm on the fleeting vanities of the world, and 
the empty projedls of man* 

The hiftory of political and religious disputes 
is the hiftory of hypocrites and enthufiafts, of 
knaves and dupes. The artful and cunning 
govern the world by exciting and dire<3:ing ,the 
pailions of the fimple to their own views and 
purpofes. Under the influence of paflion, mca 
arc made to believe what they do not under- 
iland, and to aft what they cannot approve. 
When the mind is once worked up to enthu- 
fiafm, there is no abfurdity which will aot be 
implicitly received by the dupes, provided it 
fends to fupport the pre-conceived objed; of 
their paflion. The long age of religious fana- 
ticifm appears to decline apace. A general 
fuflFufion of a fort of knowledge, and the en- 
creafing intercourfe of mankind, will probably 
proceed finally to deftroy the empire of that 
grofs ignorance, which is faid to be the mother 
of fuperftition; and the redundant adlivity of 
enthufiaftic minds, muft overflow through fome 
new vent, and in fome new diredion. The 
knaves and hypocrites feem to turn their eyes 
towards fyftems of civil government to fupply 
the place of fyftems of religion, and the obje<3: 
appears but too well adapted to the purpofc. 
The paffions may be heated to any point of 
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zeal by political as well as by religious opinions j^ 
the former miy have its perfecutions,- and mar- 
tyrs, and faints, and apoftles, as well as the 
former. The ** original equality of man" 
feems quite as well calculated to arm man 
againft man, as the '* immiaculate conceptioa 
•* of the blefled Virgin ;" and the real prefenc^ 
of ^* the abftradt imprefcriptible Rights of 
Man" in our complicated focieties, as the real 
prefence of the body and blood of Chrift, under 
the elements of bread and wine in the Eucha- 
rift. During the reign of fuperftition, reafoa 
was enflaved and bound. Under the reign of 
political fanaticism, (he will be made the pander 
of folly, and drefs her out in her own garb and 
femblance ; and this external appearance will 
be all that is neceffary for the degree of im- 
provement in the general knowledge of the 
world, which, though it may be fufficient to 
difpel the thick and palpable darknefs of fuper- 
ftition, will by no means furnifli any teft to 
diftinguifh truth from errour in difficult and 
intricate fubjods. This enlightened age is not 
Jefs liable to be deceived than its dark prede- 
ceflbr, but it muft be deceived in another way. 
To the priefts have fucceeded the philofophers. 
If to thefcf the reign of good fenfe is ever 
deftined to follow, it inuft be when men, con- 
tent to be ignorant of what they cannot know, 
will believe jiQthin^ that they do jjpt clearly 
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wndcrftand ; when there are neither knaves, nor 
diipcs, nor hypocrites, nor enthufiafts. 

In very complicated fubje<3:s like this of poli- 
tics, the difficulty of diftinguifhing truth frdtn 
crrour is in proportion to the combinations of 
which they admits for truth is a fingle point from 
ivhich crrour may deviate in the exadl ratio of 
thefc poffible combinations : to hazard, there- 
fore, our pradlical happinefs upon mere untried 
abftraft theories, muft be ever imprudent and 
unvvife. Bayle, the moft acute and impartial, 
of all dialefticians, makes the following notable 
remark upon the fcience of which he was fo 
great a mafter. " Philofophy/' fays he, ^^ may 
^^ be compared to thofe cauftics which are 
*^ employed in the treatment of wounds to 
** confume the fungous excrcfcences that pre- 
** vent the granulation of new flefh, but which, 
•' if allowed to go too far, corrode the found 
'* parts, arid eat through the bone to the very 
** marrow. So philofophy begins by refuting 
" errour, but if it is not flopped there, pro- 
•* ceeds to attack truth itfelf, and goes on till 
** it lofes all diredlion, and finds at laft nothing 
** whereon to reft *•*' 

My bufinefs is with the work and not with 
the authour, or elfe I would alk, why is this 
man an emigrant from America, where liberty 

baa 
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hu eftabHfhed her ftand, to mix in the trou- 
hfes/of France, or concern himfelf in the go- 
vernment of Engldnd ? I^ it a difturbed rather 
^han a free country, that is his natural ele- 
ment ? Are " thofe fine feelings," which na- 
ture has not been *^ kind enough to b]unt,'* 
more agreeably excited by the contemplation of 
Ibrdgn tumult than domeftic tranquility ? Are 
his delbrts leaft acknowledged, and his periba 
kaft confidered, where he is beft known ? Can 
his talents be employed to no good purpose at 
htfi adopted home, that he is driven to moka 
aja officious tender of them to a nation he af- 
£^s to hate and (kfpife ? Of the private hif- 
tory of Mr. Pain, I neither know any things 
or wifh to enquire ^. But thefe queftions ariie 
out ofthenatureand tendency of his work. "Put 
|i0:truft,'' fays Rouflfeau, " in thofe cofinopo- 
^* lites, who in their writings feek for duties; 
^* at a diilance, while they negle£): to perform. 
** thofe which are their immediate concern. 
•* A philofopher of this kind loves the Tar- 
** tars, by way of excufe, for hatmg his neigh- 
" hours." 

If I were to precognize " Rights of Man,'' 
in a few words I fhould fay, that it is the work 
of a fhrewd empiric, written in a kind of fpe- 

* I have iince read alifiof this euthovy m which, befides 
a good deal of pleafint criticifin, many of his ar|;uments are 
id>ly afliw«rQd« 
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6ious jargon, well enough calculated to impafie^ 
upon the vulgar, but containing nothing ne^ 
or ingenious, or deferving of ferious attention. 
The great fecret of quackery is to addrefs tiie 
paeons of men, while th^ are made to believe^ 
that their underftandings only are engaged > to 
work upon theu* hopes and fears, under the 
ndalk of reafon. Religion and politics, and 
medicine, are abundant and never-failing Iborces 
of empirical frauds. The fear of death, £oc 
example, renders nine tenths of mank»id a 
confliant prey to the mofi: impudent add tgno^ 
rant pret^iders to medicine; to-day it is an 
elixir, which will preferve naen from death, ast 
k)ng ais it can keep them aUve i to^^norrow it 
is a noflrum, which enters iato a conflid widft 
the difeafe, hand to hand, and expels him by 
main force out of ibme door or window ^ th^ 
body; and the worft of it. is, that t5his gabble 
is more germain to the comprehenfion of the 
generality of people than real knowledge 5 fof 
one that can read John Hunter, hundreds will 
be ^feduced with the popular nonfenfe of igno- 
rant pretenders. When a mountebank cc«nes 
to the door c^ a fenfible difcreet houlefceeper, 
he will fay to him. Friend, go about your bufi- 
nefs, unlcfs you have a mkid to be taken up as 
a .vagrant,, and whipped and paffed to your pa- 
rifli. I and my famUy are, tlunk God^ in good 
health, and when any of us are iU^ Wft wiU 
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«ft luch fcp6\vn and tried remedies, as the phy- 
£cian &all prefcribe. In the mean time, take 
away your impudent lying bills and advertife- 
;inents^ defigned to impofe upon our fimplicity, 
in an art of whicfh we are wholly ignorant, that 
you may pick our pockets. You ftiall not fill 
our head» with vain fears and idle apprehenlL- 
ons, that you may vend your poifonous drugs, 
which if we were fools enough to take, might 
oocafion real maladies* 

The fecond part of Rights of Man did not 
fall into my hands, till the foregoing pbferva- 
tions were concluded. I fee, however, little 
neCeffity for adding to them, on account of any 
thing advanced in this new publication. The 
authour does no more than go over the fame 
ground. If the principles \%vA. down in the firil 
part are falfe, the fuperftru<aure ^reded upon 
them in the fecond, falls to the ground. Tljc 
points he treats of may be worth confidering 
for themfelvcs, but not in anfwer to Mr. Painp. 
If we are detiermined to preferve and repair o^r 
magnificent Gothic fl:ru(9;ure, with all Jts ve- 
nerable ornaments, as well as its ftrong and 
convenient apartments, we have nothing to iay 
' to his plans and. elevations for a neat regular 
building. A few remarks I will however maJf e 
-upon it. P. loi, he iays, " The only forms 
^* of government are the dempcratical, the arf- 
^ ^* ftocnuical, the luonarchicaU 4od what jis 
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•• now called, the rcprcfcntativc ;" but in hit 
firft part he aflerts, p. 165, " that mon^rch)^ 
*' ariftocracy, and democracy, ait but crcaftures 
** of imagination, and a thdufand fucb may be 
•* contrived as well as thrae !*' 

He goes on to objeA to the inconveniencies 
of the three principles taken /eparatefy and 
abfolutely \ but takes no notice of their operas 
tion, when mixed and correded by each other, 
as they are in the Britifh conftitution, though 
ihis was the only objedt he had to confiden 

In abfolute monarchies, where all depends 
upon the will of the monarch, much muft con- 
iequently depend upon his " wifdomi* the 
Englifh conftitution has intrufted nothing to 
his indefinite power, and therefore but little to 
his wifdom ; no law originates with him i and 
the neceflity of bringing meafures to public dif- 
cuflion before parliament, adduces the neceffity 
of employing fome previous wifdom in their 
preparation, finally to fecure more wifiicm in 
their parliamentary examinltion, before they 
are carried into effedt. 

In the fame manner, all his objeAions to 
ariftocracy go only to its feparate and abfolute 
principles j and are not at all applicable to thc^ 
mixed government of England. 

P. 54, he triumphs exceedingly in the fupe- 
rior cheapnefs of the American govcrmncnt* But 
allowing the /a6:, that we do py more thw 
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dbfolatc utility requires for the Ibte mid pomp 
^'gavemmettt, the money that it cofts is fpeti^ 
among ourfelved; and few are philofophers 
enough not to partake of the fhow. — ^The true 
^ueilion rather is» whether we 4o niore of this 
th'SLti we can afford ; and whether our ftewards 
do not cheat us in the application c^ the money 
which we are willing to deftine to this pur- 
pcife } for to confine an opulent and highly po- 
liflied nation to the rigid OBconomy neceflary 
for a poor or a rifing ftate, is neither neoeflary 
. nor even expedient. 

P. 55, he divides, the world between jnan 
and beaft ; ** generally fpeaking, we know of 
** no dther creatures {animals probably) that 
** inhabit the world but man and bcaft ;" now, 
tipon the enigmatical fignification of the word 
MAN, almoft the whole of the riddle ^of this 
modern Sampfon depends. The concrete, a 
jfutfiy exprefies an individual of a known genus ; 
find men or mankind an aggregate of a number 
^flf the fpecies ; ideas with which every body is 
familiar ; but the abftraft man, being wholly 
indefinite, may be applied to any fanciful ex- 
Ift^nce, or imagiimry fyftem whatever. Man 
*in this univer£d fenfe is neither animal nor mo- 
ral ; neither favage or civilized ; but he is both 
4>r either, as heft fuits the ftudied confufion of 
the authour. If Mr. Paine had been obliged' 
at ietting out, to have given a ^lear, accurate, 
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intelligible definition of his ibbjedt' Man, be* 
fxe he had written on his rights, I am apt to 
fufpeft, his work would have been Hoopped ia 
the threfliold. 

Many of die fads ftated in this focond part 
ate as falfe as the intenticm of die attthor is 
mifchievous. P. loii he ftates, Aat *« befofe 
** the coming in of the Hanoverians*, the taxes 
«* were divided in nearly equal proportions be- 
** tween the land and articles of confumption, 
** the land bearing rather the greatcft fharej 
«« but fince that asra thirteen millions ^^ jwhi. 
** of new taxes have been thrown upon "con- 
*« fumption." Now fuppofing this ftatement 
not to be exaggerated, which it is, what does it 
prove ? that the riches of the nation have, dur- 
ing that period fo much increafed, as greatly to 
exceed the landed property j and that it was 
therefore neceffary to lay the encreafcd taxes 
upon the encreafcd riches, when the land, whi<;h 
is fixed property, can only fupport a fixed and 
certain charge. That it would have been bctttr 
for thefe taxes pot to have exifted at all, is cer- 
tain } but that is not here the quefliwi ; it 
is merely to enquire if they are unjuftly I3M i 
and that they are, Mr. Fame endeavours to prove 
by a fingle fed j «* feveral of the moft heavy 
*' and produaive taxes," he fiiys, thou^ he 
attempts to produce but one example, " arp fo 
♦ As if the 'taxes had been brought from Hanorerj 
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^ con];rived^ aa to give an eicempdon to the 
^ Houfe of Lords, thus ikndkg in its aw» 
^ defence.'^ ** 516^ tax ufon beer brewed fir fait 
•* iw$ not ufeH the arijiocracy *m6a brew their aw9i 
** beer duty free^^ 

MoK 'mifchievotis intention, or more ^kcy 
in &d or reaibn than is compnzed in this fhoit 
fcntencp never offered itfelf to the indignation of 
honeft minds.' Nothing, thought this incen- 
diftry» will be more likely to in^ame the mdi> 
than to be told, that the. Lords have made a 
lcLw> bjT which they can drink their beer and 
porter a half-penny a pot cheaper than com^ 
inoa folks; and hedalhes through thick and 
thin to afiert the fadl. But is the right, to brew 
their own beer duty free, confined to the Houie 
tl£ Lords ? It is a right not only poffefled 
but exercifed by every houfe-keeper in England 
out of Loodon ; and in Lopdon, I do not be- 
lieve, that any of their Grace's or Lordfliip's 
brew their own beer: the beer and porter that 
is^ drank in their fcrvants-halls, or by their 
tradefmen, and labourers, and workmen of aE 
kinds, who are fed with their money, pay the 
¥ety fame duties which are paid by the people in 
^neral; and, in the country of Ei^land, the 
poereft; houfe-keepers brew their little vcffel of 
ale againft Ohriftmas, or a chriftening, as free 
from duty, as any Lord in the land. In the 
^ftatement, too, of the grofs produce of this tasr, 
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he commits a Tdontaiy error ; ibr havilig beeft 
himfelf an officer of excife, he could not be ig« 
norant that a very confideraUe abatement is ta 
be made for drawbacks and allowances ; but k 
was his objed to fwell the amount as ofknfwtlf 
as poffiblei and accurate veracity cannot be 
attended to by a man who is refohed to labour as 
fafi as be can,. 

The fai^s regarding this ilatementj as geiie« 
tally appliedy are, indeed, to a furprifing degrees 
the contrary of what is here fo wickedly fuggeft^ 
ed. Where the taxes are unequal, the inequality, 
as it ought to do, preiTes upon the higher ranks. 
The houfe-iax, the window-tax, the fervants 
tax, the coach-tax, the duties on wine, the t2X 
on poft-horfes, and many others, ^1 almoft ex«- 
cluiively upon the opulent ; and the far greater 
proportion of the taxes upon all the obje&s of 
immediate confumption are diredly, or indi-? 
reaiy, ultimately paid by them. *^ But," 
fays he, '^ men of fmall or moderate eftates 
*^ confume more of the produdivQ taxable ar- 
*' tides, in proportion of their property, than 
^* thofe of large eftateg." How this aflertion 
is to be proved I do not know ; but allowing it 
to be true, it is no fault of 4^ man of large 
property, that he confumes no more than he can. 
** Becondly," be obferves, *• their refidence is 
** chiefly in towns, and their property in houies. 
^^ |n Birminghan) the poor-rates are ieven 
5 *^ (hillings 
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^f. flifllings in the pound 5 and thefe/' he addsf^ 
*• are but a part of the mifchiefs flowing from 
*.* the wretched fcheme of a Houfe of Lords." 
- By way of reply to this curious paflage, I 
will alk Mr. Paine three queftions* 
li How many perfons, " of fmall or moderate 
" eftates, whofe property is chiefly in houfes," 
he believes to refide in Birmingham? (we do 
not fpeak of manufadlurers who are benefited 
by the caufes which encreafe the poor.) 
g. Whether he will fay, that it, is the duty of 
Lord Aylesford, and Lord Coventry, &c. to 
leave the care of their eftates to go and refide 
at Birmingham, by way of.leffening the 
poor-rates ? 
3. How the inequality necefl!arily refulting from, 
difproportion of property, can be made to 
flow from the wretched fcheme of- a Houfa 
, of Lords ? 

At fome future time I may, if* it ihould ap- 
pear neceflary, be led to confider the fubjecfts of* 
this publication as well as I am able* But this 
is not the work of a day. The objed of the 
prefent work is to warn my countrymen from 
tunning into either, of what I conceive to be, 
two very dangerous extremes ; and to defend 4 
party that has taken its ftand under the banners 
of the conftitution. If I have in any degree 
fucceeded, I have done enough for the prefent* 
That there are many and deep abufes in the 
O o government 
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government calling for reparation and refonH; 
no fair reafonable man will dare to deny ; and I 
aflBrm/ what I Ibelieye, that eyery neceflary re- 
paration and amendment, may be obtained under 
the conftitution, by regular amj lawful ine^ns, 
die moment the nation refolves to ftand up to 
the conftitution^ On the other han4> I believe^ 
that the conftitution, fuch as it is, with all its 
imperfections ot> its head, is infinitely preferable 
to any thing we are likely to obtain from anarchy 
and civil war. If the nation deferyes an 
^mended conftitution^ they poffefs the means of 
lObta^ning it in their owij virtuous conftitutional 
exertions; if they do not dcfcrve it, they are 
^ill Icfs likely to obtain it when cyciy reftraint 
pf law and morality is taken away, 

I have now perfonned my tafk, koneftly, if 
not ably: of the fuccefs of this publicati6n| 
neither my hopes nor expectations are very fan* 
jguine ; die violent, on both fides, it is certain 
to difpleafe; and if moderate perfons fhould 
turn away from the further difcuffion of thefe 
jdifficult and dangerous topics^ I fhall be hut* 
little inclined to difpute the wifdom pf thejr. 
(determination. As a work in any Hegree ade- 
quate to the magnitude and extent of the fub- 
jedt, no man will pafs a fcyerer fentencc upon it 
']than myfclf. It has been written under the 
preffure of ficknefs and piisfortune, at broken 
intervals, and with interrupted attention. 
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Whether it be deftined to '< walk the town 
twhile," or to be. fwept at once from Mr. 
Stockjdale's counter, into the yaft lap of oblivion, 
I cannot feel much concern. The merit of the 
intention is all I claim. For the reft, my flight 
labours haye already repeived their reward: they 
have fomejtimes beguiled pain, and fpmetimes fuf« 
pended fyrrqw. 
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